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To the Right Honourable the 


c OUNTE 5 8 


O F 


BURLINGTON. 


M adam, 


HFumbly deſire Your La- 
| #8 dyſhip would forgive the 
Preſumption I am now 


; = ouvilyof in preſenting 
You with this Book. I do it from 


VoI. I. A 3 the 


DEDICATION. 
the high Honour and Veneration 


I have for Your great Merit and 


Virtue. It cannot, I know, fur- 
niſh Your Ladyſhip with new Re- 
flexions; and the Ladies, of whom 
You are the happy Mother, have 
an Example before them, more 
prevalent to form them to every 
thing Praiſe-worthy, than any Pre- 
cepts they can find in the Works 
of the beſt Writers. But as there 


is much Curioſity in theſe Papers, 


and great Strength and Force in 


the Reaſonings of them, give me 


leave to offer this Collection for 


the Uſe of Female Life, as a Teſti- 
mony of the Reſpect, which I, 
with all who are honoured with the 
leaſt Acquaintance with Vou, muſt 
pay to Your Lady ſhip for the emi- 
nent Example Vou have given the 

World 


DEDICATION: 


World in the important Charac- 
ters of a Wife and a Mother. 


. To Command with the Mien 
of making a Requeſt, to Oblige 
with the Aſpect of receiving Fa- 
vours, and to win Affection with- 
out other Deſign than making all 
People happy who converſe with 
Her, or depend upon Her, are Ex- 
cellencies peculiar to * Lady 
BURLINGTON. But as there is a 
Complaiſance, which, like ſincere 
Friendſhip, ſpeaks our good Opi- 
nion in our ordinary Looks and Ac- 
tions, more than any Language can 
do it, I here ſhall go no farther 
than juſt to declare myſelf, with 
great Deference, among the Ad- 
mirers of Your great Goodneſs and 
Virtue, and beg of Your Ladyſhip 


to 


DEDICATION. 
to forgive my faying thus much, 
for theForbearance of ſaying more, 
on a Subject of which I am ſo very 


fon) , as that of expreſſing my ſelt, 

MADAM, 

. Your Lady ip's moſt Devored, 
ok Obedient * ins 


Humble Servant, 


RICHARD STEELE. 


N H E Reader is io underſtand that 
be Papers, which compoſe the 
. following Volumes, came into my 

8 Hands upon mention in 
tb or of a Lady's Li- 
b 1 4 are 1 to be Gaues out 
of the ſeveral Writings of our greateſt Divines, 
and are diſpos'd under proper Heads, in order 
zo fix in the Mind general Rules for Condud in 
all the Circumſtances of the Life of Woman. 

In Matters, where both Sexes are equally 
concern d, the Words Man and Men are made 
uſe of, but the Matter does not for that Rea- 
ſon tbe leſs relate to Women, or argue that the 
Wark is not principally intended for the Infor- 
mation of the Fair Sex. 

. They were referred to me as what were at 
firſt intended by the Compiler for a Guide to 
ber mwn Condut?, and if thought worth pub- 
lifhing, to be of the ſame Service to others of 
ber Sex, who have not the ſame Opportunities 
of ſearching into various Authors, and laying 
before themſelves, by that means, all the diffe- 
rent Relations in which they are, or may be 


en _ | 
N 1 
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PREFACE. 

I put them into the Cart of a Reverend Gen- 
tleman much better qualified for the Publication 
of ſuch a Work, and whoſe Life and Character 
are not ſo ſupjetF to the Exteptions which the 
Eevity of ſome of my Writings, as well as other 
Circumſtances, may expoſe a Work as paſſing 
through my Hands only. Tho* hewas ſo good 


. as to peruſe the Papers, he would not allow 


that the Exception I made againſt my being the 
Publiſher was. of . Weight ; for he would bave 


it, "that its coming. out with m Name, 115 
t 


give an Expectation that I had aſſembled 
Thoughts of many ingenious Men on pious Sub. 
Jetts,: as I bad heretofore on Matters of à dif- 
ferent Nature: By this means, be believes, 
the Work may come into the Hands of Perſons 
who' take up no Book that has not Promiſes. of 
Entertainment in the firſt Page of it. Far the 
reſt, be was of Opinion it would make its own 
Way, and JI eafily ſubmitted to ſuffer a little 
 Rallery, when I had Hopes of being the means 
of promoting the Intereſts of Religion and 
Virtue. 6 W | 
I wiſh there was a Word to deſcribe thoſe 
Men who can get little farther than bare Dif- 
Poſitions towards Goodneſs, and are ſo unhappy 
as to be incapable of becoming themſebves great 
Examples of what they profeſs to admire. What 
I mean is, that I want to find a Word which 
fhould as Modeſtly expreſs a Virtuous Man, as 
the Word Philoſopher does a Wiſe one. This 
would introduce the Endeavours of Men whe 
| think 


„„ 


tbinl better than they live, without Prejudice 


from any Im GEL I Their den Charatters.” 
"This is all I Jhall think fit to ſay in Apology 
for my being the Publiſher of this Library. 
As to the Work itſelf, Ind it will nat be 
Poſſible to arraign any Sentiments in it without 
Fling upon ſome eminent Divine from whom 
this Lady has borrowed her Thoughts ; and the 
Variety of the Writers to whom fe is bebolden, 
as well as of the Matter” which ſhe treats, 


gives a juſt Pretenſion to the Title of The Ladies 
Library. 


T am only ber Gentleman. Uſher, and if T can 
be. ſo * as to lead the Fair into their Cloſets, 
to the Peruſal of this uſeful as well as delightful 
Entertainment, I ſhall be in as bigb Joy, as 
ever I obſerved any young Man in leading out 
from a Play or an Opera. Farther Merit I 
do not pretend to have in a Work, which, if 
carefully peruſed, will improve the Readers, as 
Daughters, Wives, Mothers, and Widows ; 
and I bumbly conceive, can do them no Injury 


in general, as they are Women, or as they are 
Beauties. 


Bloomtbury- Square, | *5 
July 21z 25 R. | Steele. 
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{ Wit and Delicaey, 
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Detraction, 

Cenſure and Reproof, 
Ignorance, 

Pride, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


; N. EIN by nature more inclined to ſuch 
&2 Enquiries as by general Cuſtom my Sex is 
ERA debarr'd from, I could not reſiſt a ſtrong 
9 KeLpe Propenſity to Reading; and having flat- 
OS tered myſelf that what I read dwelt with 
| " Improvement upon my Mind, I could 
not but ccnclude that, a due regard being had to dif. 
ferent Circumſtances of Life, it is a great Injuſtice to 
ſhut Books of Knowledge from the Eyes of Women. 
Muſing one Day in this Tract of Thought, I turned 
over ſome Books of French and Engl, written by the 
moſt polite Writers of the Age, and began to conſider 
what®Account they gave of our Compoſure, different 
from that of the other Sex. But indeed, when I dipped 
into thoſe Writings, were it poſſible to conceive other- 
wiſe, I could not have believed, from their general 
and undiſtinguiſh'd Aſperſions, that many of theſe Men 
had any ſuch Relations as Mothers, Wives, or Siſters, 
One of them makes a Lover ſay in a Tragedy, 
Vo L. * B The 


INTRODUCTION. 


Neu art Woman, a true Copy of the firſt, 
In whom the Race of all Mankind was curſt: 
Dur Sex by Reauty was to Heaw'n ally d, 
But your great Lord, the Devil, taught you Pride, 
He too, an Angel, till be durſt rebel, 
And you are, ſure, the Stars that with him fell. 
' Weep on! a Stock of Tears, like Vows, you have, 
And always ready when you would deceive. 

Otway's Don Carlos, 


Another ſays, 


Thy All is but a Sheav, 

Rather than ſolid Virtue; all but a Rib, 

Crooked by Nature. Oh ! avuhy did God, 

Creator -wiſe, that peopled higheſt Heaven 

With Spirits maſculine, create at laſt 

This Novelty on Earth, this fair Defe& 

O Nature, and not fill the World at once 

With Men, as Angeli without Feminine, 

Or find ſome other way to generate 

Mankind ?---- Milton. 


And a third, 


Ab Traitreſs ! Ah ingrate ! Ab faithleſs Mind ! 
Ah Sex, invented firſt to damn Mankind ! 
Nature tock care to dreſs you up for Sin; 
Adorn d without, unfiniſh'd left within : 
Hence by no Jud ment you your Love airet; 
Talk much, nc er think, and ſtill the Wrong aſf ct. 
So much Self- love in your Comęeſure's miæ d, 
That Lewe to others ſtill remains unfiæ d; 
Greatneſs, and Noiſe, and Shew are your Delight, 
Yet auiſe Men love you in their caun deſpight : 
And, finding in their native Wit no E aſe, 
Are forc d to put your Folly on to plea/e. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude poetical Teſtimonies to our Diſad- 
vantage, with one Quotation more. 


A tolerable Vanity ! your Sex 

Was never in the right : You're always falſe, 

Or filly; ev'n your Dreſſes are not more 

Fantaſtict than your Appetites : You think 

Of nothing twice : Opinion you have none: 

To-day you're nice, to-morrow nat fo free; 

Now ſmile, then frown, now ſorrowful, then glad, 
Now pleas'd, now not, and all you know not aof. 
Virtue you affect; Inconſtancy you practiſe: 

And when your looſe Deſires once get Dominion, 

No hungry Churl feeds coarſer at a Feaſt : 

Every rank Fool goes down, Otway's Orphan. 


It may be faid for theſe Writings, that there is 
ſomething perhaps in the Character of thoſe that ſpeak, 
which would circumſtantiate the Thing, ſo as not to make 
it a Reproach upon Women, as ſuch. But to this it 
may be eaſily and juſtly anſwered, That if the Author 
had right Sentiments of Women in general, he might 
more emphatically aggravate an ill Character, by Com- 
pariſon of an ill to an innocent and virtuous one, than 
by general Calumnies without Exception. 

But I leave Authors, who are ſo mean as to deſire to 
pleaſe by falling in with corrupt Imaginations, rather 
than affect a juſt tho? leſs extenſive Eſteem by labour- 
ing to rectify our Affections by Reaſon ; of which num- 
ber are the greater Part of thaſe who have ſucceeded 
either in Verſe or Proſe on the Stage. 

When I apply myſelf to my French Reading, I find 
Women are ſtill worſe in proportion' to the greater 
Warmth of the Climate; and according to the De- 
ſeriptions of us in the Wits of that Nation, tho' they 
write in cool thought, and in Proſe, by way of plain 
Opinion, we are made up of Affectation, Coquetry, Falſ- 
hood, Diſguiſe, Treachery, Wantonneſs, and Perfidi- 

B 2 ouſneſs. 


Men, who regard us only as ſuch, to give us thoſe Ideas 


above being pleaſed or diſſatisfy d with Praiſe or Diſ- 
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ouſneſs. All our Merit is to be leſs guilty one- than 
another under one of theſe Heads. | 

Diſſertations for the Conduct of Life are as gravely 
compoſed upon theſe Topicks, as if they were as in- 
fallible as mathematical Truths. It coſt me a great deal 
of Pains to ſtudy by what Means I ſhould refute ſuch 
ſcandalous Intimations againſt my very Nature. But 
the more I reflected upon thoſe Abuſes, I grew the leſs 
concern'd to anſwer them, and finally reſolved upon 
this, 

They are perhaps in the right who ſpeak this of mere 
Women; and it is the Buſineſs of ingenious debauch'd 


of ourſelves, that we may become their more eaſy Prey. 

I believed it, therefore, the ſafeſt and ſureſt Method 
of gainſaying ſuch light Accounts of our Sex to think 
them a Truth, *till I had arrived, by the peruſal of more 
ſolid Authors, to a Conſtancy of Mind and ſettled Opi- 
nion of Perſons and Things, which ſhould place me 


praiſe, upon account of Beauty or Deformity, or any 
other Advantages or Diſadvantages, but what flowed from 
the Habits and Diſpoſitions of my Soul. 

I reſolve, therefore, to confine my little Studies, 
which are to lead to the Conduct of my Life, to the 
Writings of the moſt eminent of our Divines; and from 
thence, as I have heard young Students do in the ſtudy 
of a Science, make for my own private Uſe a Common- 
Place, that may direct me in all the Relations of Life, 


that do now, or poſhbly may, concern me as a Wo- 
man. 
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both in our Creation and * Can 
we imagine that God, who made nothing 
but for ſome excellent End, ſhould make 
Man for no End at all, or for a very filly one? The Sou? 
is a lively active Principle, and for what was Reaſon 
given us, but to enable us to do good? This is the trueſt 
and moſt hatural Pleaſure of a rational Soul, which would 
always be in Action, and ſhould always have Virtue for its 
Object. Does it conſiſt with infinite Wiſdom to endow us 
with ſo noble-Qualities, that we might trifle them away 
in Vanity and Impertinence? And if we conſider the 
Vice of Idleneſs, with reſpe& to our Redemption; Did 
not our Redremer, give himſelf for us, to purify to him 
JelF a peculiar People xeulous of good Works? How can an 
unactive uſeleſs Life anſwer the ExpeRation of our Sa- 
viour ? Where will that Zeal appear in Idleneſs? How 
dull and impure will be its Flame? What is more buſy 
than the Mind of a wicked Man? How is it in the Pur- 
ſuits of Pleaſure? How patient under Difficulties ? 
How infenfible of Pain ? And ſhall we not be as ac- 
tive, as lively, in the Purſuits of Virtue? A barren Life- 
is a miferable Return to the Sacrifice of the fraitful 
Blood of Chriſt, It diſappoints all the Purpoſes of his 
Word, which every where condemns the Sin of _ 
B 3 nels ; 
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neſs: It was one of thoſe, and not the leaſt, that drew 
down the Wrath of Heaven on Sodom in a Shower of 
1 Fire. To what does the barren Fig-tree allude, but to 
4 | the Deſtruction and Damnation of the Lazy and Idle ? 
1 Why periſh'd the unproſitable Servant, but becauſe he 
1 had not improv'd his Talent? Many are the Declara- 
tions in Scripture againſt the Sluggiſh and Diſorderly. 
| - The Son of God was an Example of aQtive Virtue as 
iN well as Innocence, and did not only refrain from doing 
1 3 Evil, but he went about doing Good. We are not only for- 
| bidden the Filthine/s of the Fleſh and Spirit, we are com- 
25 manded the perfecting Holineſs in the Fear of God ; when 
IF we are prohibited to do Evil, we are at the ſame time 
| enjoin'd to learn to do well. Can the Imagination of 
Man form a ſtronger Image of a Life of Action, than 
by comparing it to a Race? And how can he hope to 
Fniſh his Courſe with Glory, that lags and preſſes not 
forward to obtain the Prize? There is not one Chriſtian 
Virtue to which the Vice. of Idleneſs is not entirely 
contrary ; Faith, Hope, Charity, Fear, Vigilance, and 
Mortification, are inconſiſtent with it; and the Conſe- 
quence is, that it muſt be a damning Sin. All thoſe 
Virtues animate and invigorate the Mind ; whereas Idle. 
n:ſ{s enfeebles and fetters it. Pure, ſtrict, and ſevere are 
thoſe Principles, Idleneſs is ſoft and indulgent ; they raiſe 
and exalt the Soul, this debaſes and depreſſes it. And 
tho' it has great Pretences to Innocence and Merit, its 
Beginning is in Sin, and its End in Infamy and Perdi- 
tien. Stupidity, Ignorance, Levity and Senſuality, are 
its Companions, and harmleſs and ſimple as it appears, tis 
of all Vices the moſt pernicious and dangerous. 

There is hardly a Sin that can be charg'd with ſo 
many tragical Effects as Jaleneſi. It is the Mother of 
Diſgrace and Poverty; yet it deceives itſelf with a vain 
Conceit of Innocence, and is ſo fooliſh as to hope that it 
may be happy without labouring, or even deſiring ta 
be ſo. But granting it were as inoffenſive as it would 
ſeem to be, that it is zegatively good; let us confider } 
tha 
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the ſad ſtate of this acgative Goodne/5. It robs Religion 
and the World of the Service due to both; it bereaves 
us of the Pleaſures of Life and the Comforts of Death, 
Can [dlene/s maintain the Order and Beauty of human 
Society? Does it poſſeſs any of the Virtues that vindi- 
cate the Honour of Religion and demonſtrate its Di- 
vinity? Is it productive of thoſe bright Examples that 
ſtrike Faith into Infidels, and inflame thoſe that be- 
lieve with a generous Emulation ? Pleaſure of Life, if 
true, muſt be pure and ſpiritual, and can it be drawn 
from ſuch a ſtagnated Pool, as that of dleneſs ? Vir- 
tue is a clear and flowing Stream, tis the ſtanding Wa- 
ter, that contracts Filth, and the Mind of the lazy Man 
like the Bottom of a Lake 1s all Mire and Impurity. 
He is the ſame with reſpect to both Mora] and Chri/- 


tian Virtue, What Hope of Happineſs, what Thirſt of 


Glory is he fird by? How flames his Devotion, how 
ſhines his Charity, what a Stranger is he to all great 
and good Actions, and how can his Life therefore be 
pleafant, or his Death be comfortable? As to the Com- 


forts of Death, what a horrible Deſert muſt Eternity be to 


a Mind that has been ever wandering in a va Solitude? 
If life has not been enlighten'd by good Works, how 
dark and gloomy will Death look, when Conſcience 
ſummons the dying Wretch to account, and he has no- 
thing but a Blank to produce? How will he diſcharge 
the Debt he owes to his Maker, when the Fruits of 
many idle Years will be demanded, and nothing 1s to- 
be found but Fancy and Fortune, Humour and Indul- 
gence ? How will the Soul ſhrink, faint, and tremble ? 
What Horror and Confuſion will ſeize on all its Facul- 
ties, when it conſiders that at the dreadful Tribunal, before 
which he is going to appear, every Man will be judg'd 
according to his Works ? What then will becomeof him, 
who has none? If immorta! Glory be the Reward of 
well. doing, what will be the Fate of the S/uggard, who 
has loiter'd and ſlept away that precious Time, which 
the God of it, his Judge, had given him to improve ? 

| B 4 The 
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fare or Lazineſs, which alike increaſes his Guilt. The 


The Guilt of this Vice might be aggravated by enu- 
merating the Talents it waſtes, the Obligations 1t flights, 
and the Hopes it forfeits. Tis indeed a general one 
but that, inſtead of rendering it familiar to us, ſhould 
alarm us the more, for fear of yielding to the Strength 
of the Temptation: We are apt to flatter ourſelves 
that there is ſome ſecret Charm in it; but it conſiſts * 
only in that we will not be at the pains to break it. It 
is an old Cheat that has impos'd on Mankind from 
the Beginning of the World, and will continue to do 
ſo to the End of it. Zifle/neſs will ever be miſtaken 
for Simplicity, and Indifference for Innocence. As long 
as the Path to Heaven is a ſtrait one, and there is 
the leaſt Pain in Virtue, the Idle will ever miſtake the 
Shadow for the Subſtance, and be contented with it to 
their Deſtruction. | 

Men of Fortune may flatter themſelyes that they are 
not concern'd in the Leſſons which are given againft 
this Vice. Their Szb/fence does not depend on their 
Induſtry. They are Maſters of their Time, and it al- 
ways ſticks upon their Hands; but ſhould they not con- 
fider, that the more they have of it, the more ought 
they to devote to Religion? To awhom much is given, of 
kim much is required, Such a one has no Excuſe for 
neglecting the Worſhip of God, either in publick 
or private: Or if he has an Excuſe, it muſt be Plea- 


Bleſſings he enjoys require a frequent and grateful Ac- 
knowledgment to the bountiful Giver of them. What 
more noble Part of Life is there, what more tranſ- 
porting Act of Devotion, than the Praiſe of the Omni- 
potent, to whom we owe our preſent Happineſs, and all 
our Hopes of future? The Great whoſe good or ill 
Example is of ſuch vaſt Importance to the Service or 
Diſſervice of Religion, cannot better improve that Lei- 
ſure which an eaſy and affluent Fortune gives them, 
than in divine Meditation, in Prayer, in Reading, and 
Inſtruction, having Opportunities to perform all thoſe 

Duties 
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Duties with more Zeal and Solemnity, than thoſe, the 
Neceſſity of whoſe Affairs keeps them in a continual 
Hurry. 

And the better to diſpoſe them for this, they ought 
to be careful in the Choice of their Friends. Time may 
as well be gain'd as loſt by Converſation. The Dif- 
courſes and Reflexions of our Acquaintance may awa- 
ken us when we are drowſy, and relieve us when we 
forget ourſelves in the Diſcharge of our Duty. No- 
thing can be of greater Uſe to us in a virtuous Life,. 
than the Society of good Men, whoſe Diſcourſe is ſea- 
fon'd with Religion and Virtue. On the contrary, how 
miſchievous is that Company whoſe Converſation turns 
all on Levity and  Wantonneſs. Gay, perhaps, in 
Appearance, but when examin'd 'tis found only Froth 
and Impertinence. Civility and good Manners, do not 
oblige us to be Fools, and tis the higheſt Folly to be 
fond of Society where we cannot maintain our Inno- 
cence, and where the Joy and Mirth, which charm us,. 
corrupt our Minds, and fill em with. either Lightneſs 
or Impurity. 

'Tis a great Misfortune that Perſons of Condition 
are no better inſtructed by their Tutors in uſeful Know- 
ledge, that they might know how to amuſe and divert 
themſelves innocently, and find Employment for thoſe 
Hours, which: otherwiſe lay heavy on their Hands. But 
ſure the Greateſt. need not complain for want of En- 
ploym ent. How many are the Virtues, how many the 
Duties to which a Chriftian is obliged? How many ex- 
cellent Qualities are neceſſary to render a Gentleman 
worthy the Station where God has placed him? let him 
but make uſe of thoſe Qualities, and attend thoſe Du- 
ties; let him conſider what is requiſite to make a good 
Maſter, a good Husband, a good Father, a good don, 
a good Neighbour, a good Subject, and a good Friend 
let him lay out all his Leiſure in endeavouring to an- 
ſwer all thoſe Relations as he ought, and then fee, if 
there's any Part of his Time in which he cannot uſe- 
B 5 fully 
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fully and pleaſantly employ himſelf. He who has ar 
riv'd to the higheſt Degree of Perſection in the Diſcharge 
of all the Duties of Life, will at laſt be found wanting 
in many. Some he will have omitted, and perform'd 
others with leſs Care and Diligence than he ought: 
Who therefore can complain of want of Buſineſs ? He 
that has a juſt Idea of his Duty, will rather think his 
Life too ſhort, and his Work too great. For let us be 
as diligent as we can, let us be as frugal of our Time 
as we will, we arrive much ſooner at a Maturity of Years, 
than of Knowledge and Virtue. | | 

People of Rank and Wealth ſhould, in all their Di- 
verſions, confider what becomes the Character of a 
Gentleman, and the Dignity of a Chriſtian. He errs 
in both, whenever he is mean or vicious in any of his 
Actions. Strange are the Notions of Honour by which 
ſome Men are miſ- led; they make no Scruple of cor- 
rupting another Man's Wife or Daughter, of defraud- 
ing the honeſt Tradeſman and Artificer; but they muſt 
by no means bear with the Sallies of another Man's 
Paſſion, nor have any Command of their own; they 
every Minute affront their Creator, in profaning his holy 
Name, and diſobeying his Laws : But they cannot live 
if they are themſelves affronted, and Murder is ſo far 
from being a Sin with them, that it never gives their 
Conſciences the leaſt Diſquiet. Were they as jealous of 
God's Honour as they pretend to be of their own, they 
would ſoon ſee the Folly and Madneſs of their wild Pur- 
ſuits of Revenge, and learn to forgive, as they expect to 
be forgiven. | 

If we carry our Reflexions on the good Employmend 
of Time to the lower Order of Men, ſuch as are engag'd 
in any Trade or Profeſſion, we ſhall find room enough 
to condemn thoſe for miſpending it, who have ſo little 
to ſpare. The Crime is highly aggravated in thoſe 
whoſe Idleneſs ruins them, as well in this World as 
the next. Their Sin is the greater, as their Temptation 
is the leſs: That Time that is given up entirely to 

| | worldly 
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worldly Gain, cannot ſurely be ſaid to be well ſpent by 
a Chriſtian whoſe greateſt Gain is Godlineſs; but he- 
that is negligent in his temporal Affairs, will certainly, 
negle& his ſpiritual. There's the leſs to be ſaid on this 
Subject; for that Avarice in a great meaſure hinders the 
Infection of Idleneſs from ſpreading among Men of 
meaner Condition, who too often ſuffer the Cares of this 
Life to thruſt out thoſe of another, and they are then 
truly idle and ſlothful Servants to God, how induſtrious 
and faithful ſoever they are to the World, Time is but 
waſted and miſpent, if it makes not Proviſion for Efer- 
nity ; and it matters little whether it be uſed in Pleaſure, 
or in Dradpery. | | 

The Ladies are apt to think that the Softneſs of their 
Sex excuſes their Idleneſs, and a Woman who can do no- 
thing, imagines therefore that ſhe has nothing to do. 

Is it not ſhameful to ſee how Women of Vit and Po- 
liteneſs neglect the common Rudiments of Education? 
*Tis enough for them to underſtand what they read, if 
they do not know how to pronounce it, and read with a 
Grace. The more trivial theſe Faults appear, the great- 
er Shame for ſuch as cannot correct them; and how can 
they without bluſhing be in Company guilty of Errors, 
which they ought not to have brought out of their 
Nurſery ? They ſhould not read with a Tone, nor heſi+ 
tate in reading ; they ſhould go on ſmoothly, and with 
a plain, natural, and uniform Pronunciation. Their De- 
ficiencies in Spelling are become ſo faſhionable, that to 
ſpell well, is, among the fair Sex, reckon'd a Sort of 
Pedantry ; they are taught a little more care in writing a 
good Hand, but that care goes no farther than the 


making their Letters; the connexing them, and an orderly 


placing their Words in ſtraight Lines, is what they are, 
for the moſt part, utterly Strangers to. 

They will find no manner of Inconvenience in ac- 
quaintirg themſelves a little with the Grammar of their 
native Language ; not to learn it tediouſly by Rule, as 
Boys do Latin, but ſo as that they may be able to 2 

preſs 
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preſs themſelves properly, and to explain their Thoughts 
with Clearneſs and Bre vity. Tis well known, that in 
old Rome, Sempronia, the Mother of the Gracch;, contri- 
buted very much to the forming of the Eloquence of her 
Sons, who became afterwards ſo great Men. 

If the Ladies underſtood Arithmetick better, perhaps 
the keeping Family Accounts would not be ſuch a Piece 
of ill Breeding. The Convenience and Advantage of 
having the Miſtreſi of the Houſe, the Steward, ſhou'd, 
methinks, make their learning the four firſt great Rules 
of Arithmetick, be thought more neceſſary than it is 
at preſent, Let none think themſelves above ſuch 
Buſineſs. An illuſtrious Lady, now a Dowager, did not 
only help her Lord in examining Bills, and ſtating Ac- 
counts, but even in writing his Letters and drawing 
his Covenants, tho* his Fortune was ſo large, that it 
might well have excus'd the keeping more Stewards 
than one, Such an Employment as this may at firſt 


ſeem too troubleſome ; but if the Ladies were by their - 


Education prepar'd for it, and us'd to it from their 
Childhood, the Trouble of it would be little, the moſt 
intricate Accounts being made familiar to them, wou'd 
Joſe the Terror which their ſeeming Difficulty raiſes in 
the ignorant; and the Pleaſure of reducing Things from 
Confuſion to Order by the power of Numbers would be 
the greater for the Advantage which would accrue to 
them by their Exactneſs. 

The very Name of the Law is frightful to the moſt 
of the aweaker Sex, who are uſed to depend entirely on 
the Protection of the ffronger. It would be well how- 
ever, if they knew ſomething of the common Rules of 
Right, the Difference between a Vill and Deed of Gift, 
what a Contract is, what a Partition of Coheirs, what a 
Legacy, a Bond, or the like, and by what Laws they are 
in force; what Property is, what a perſonal, and what a 
real Eſtate ; for tho' they may not truſt to their own 
Judgment in Matters of ſuch weight, yet it will dire& 
them in the Uſe of that of others, either in a ſingle or 
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a married Life. Thoſe of them, who out of a vexa- 
tious Humour are for flying to the Lax upon all Oc- 
caſions, or rather upon no Occaſion at all, are not 
by this encourag'd to indulge themſelves in ſo expen- 
five a Folly, which a great Comick Poet has fo hap» 
pily expos'd in the Character of the Widow Blackacre. 
But becauſe that litigious Widow knew too much Law 
it does not follow that the reſt of the Sex ſhould know 
none at all. What Knowledge is there, that may not 
be, that is not abus'd? And when the Ladies are advis'd 
to acquaint themſelves with ſo much of the Law as 
may help 'em to demand or defend their Right, it is 
not meant that they ſhould think it is to be got no 
where but in a Court of Juſtice ; that they ſhould fly 
all Terms of Peace and Arbitrement, and put themſelves 
immediately into the Hands of Attorneys and Soli- 
citors. They ſhould only ſo far inform themſelves in 
theſe Matters, that they may know what is their due, 
and not loſe it for want of claiming ; which may very 
well happen by the profound Ignorance that Women 
are bred in of things of this Nature. 

"Tis very neceſſary that Women of Quality, and of 
Eſtates, ſhould know exactly what thoſe Eſtates are; 
what part in Land, what in Houſes, what in Money, 
where and in whoſe Hands: They ſhould be as 
well acquainted with the Rentals of their Lands, the 
Draughts of them, the Situation, Leaſes, and Con- 
dition of their Houſes, as their Husbands ; what Debts 
they owe, as well as what are owing to them. By 
this they regulate their domeſtick and other Expen- 
ces, provide for the future Settlement of their Chil- 
dren, and anſwer the Ends of Marriage, to be Helps 
to their Husbands in the Diſcharge of paternal Duties. 
How far it is convenient for them to underſtand well 
the Buſineſs of the Kitchen, to be the Phyſicians and 
Surgeons of the Village, I ſhall not meddle with, 
reckoning ſuch Accompliſhments as caſual only, and 
not of abſolute Neceſſity to the forming a compleat 

Gentle- 
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Gentlewoman, which the other Qualities are, and none 
more ſo than a good Taſte of Books. 

In order to which, young Ladies ſhould be encou- 
rag'd to read the Greek and Roman Hiſtories in the. 
beſt Tranſlations; they will find ih them wonderful 
Inſtances of Courage, Faithfulneſs, Generoſity, and a 
great Contempt of their own private Advantage when. 
the publick Good was in queſtion, Neither ſhould. 


they be ignorant of the Hiſtory of Britain, which fur- 
niſhes them with many Examples of brave Actions, 


hardly exceeded by any thing in Antiquity. Among 
their own Sex too, they will in both iaeet with il- 
luſtrious Patterns of Virtue, which will make the 


ſtronger Impreſſions on their Minds, The Fifories 


of other Nations, Accounts of Voyages and Travels, the 
Lives of Heroes and Phih/ophers, will be both a plea- 


ſant and inſtructive Entertainment. The reading the 


beſt Authors on. theſe Subjects, will enlarge and ele- 
vate their Souls, and give them a Contempt for the 


common Amuſements of the Sex. Let them in their 


reading avoid Vanity and Affectation; but let them not 
have ſo mean an Opinion of themſelves as to think they 


are incapable of improving by it; nor of Books, as to. 


think they are incapable of improving by them; there's 


no Lady, let the Meaſure of her Underſtanding be what 
it will, but may benefit by them; it will add a Luſtre 


to her other ſhining Qualities, and help to ſupply the 


place of em where ſuch Qualities are wanting. The 


Fair may be ſupportable without them, but with them 
they are admirable. Naked Reaſon could never diſco- 


ver many things, which we acquire the Knowledge of 
by Reading. It gives Solidity to our Thoughts, 


Sweetneſs to our Diſcourſe, and finiſhes what Nature 


began. Good Wit, without Study, is like a good Face 


wthout Ornament. The brighter the Genius, the more 
worthy is it of Improvement, as well as the more capable. 


To Reading muſt be added Converſation, which are 


together abſolutely neceſſary to form a ſound Under- 
: ſtandings 
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ſtanding, and agreeable Temper. No Reading better 
qualifies: a Perſon to converſe well in the World than 
that of Hiſtory, which is here eſpecially recommended, 
becauſe moſt of the other Parts of Learning are clogg'd 
with Terms that are not eaſily intelligible. Reaſon 
ſpeaks all Languages, and there is no part of Learning 
but may be expreſt in Engh/b, as well as in Greek or 
Latin. Tis an affected piece of Pedantry in Men of 
certain learned Profeſſions to hide their Arts with a 
peculiar Jargon, as if Clearneſs rendred them leſs ve- 
nerable, and Darkneſs added to their Luſtre and Or- 
nament. While Cuſtom makes this Practice common. 
to them, let the Ladies deſpiſe thoſe Arts which have 
no Complacency for the Deficiencies of their Education, 
and take Pleaſure and Profit in ſuch as freely lay open 
all their Stores to them, as do Hiſtory, Poetry, and 
Eloquence. 'The Ladies may be alſo enlighten'd by 
moral Philoſophy, which is ſaid to give Hands to Reaſon 
as well as a Mouth. Are not they equally concern'd. 
with the other Sex in the Divine Lectures we are taught 
by it, upon the Chief Good, upon the Principle of human 
Actions, upon the Nature and Springs of Virtue and Vice, 
and upon the Paſſions? Which in the beſt Authors are 
not wrapt up in myſtical Phraſes, as were the Oracles 
of old, but deliver'd in plain and eaſy Language, in our 
Tongue, either Original or Tranſlations. 

Languages are an Accompliſhment, without which 
it is hardly poſſible for a Lady to be well bred. I do 
not ſee the Neceſſity of a Woman's learning the an- 
cient Tongues, but there are fo many polite Authors 
in French and [talian, that it is pity the Ladies ſhould. 
not have the Profit and Pleaſure of them. To learn 
enough. only of a Language, as enables em to carry 
on a trifling Converſation, will rather teach them 
Impertinence than Politeneſs; but to be able to read 
Voiture, Racine, and Boileau, or rather Paſchal, among 
the French; Tafſo and Guarini among the Italians, will 
certainly refine their Taſte, and add that Yariety to their 

Studies, 
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| Studies, which will very much contribute to -h Del;ghr 
N of them. If a Lady knew a little Latin, ſhe would 
find no manner of Inconvenience in it, not ſo much to 
improve herſelf in that Language as to help her in 
her own. The main thing is to put good Books into 
her Hands, wherein ſhe may find ſo much Benefit as 
compenſates for the Loſs of that Time, which other- 
wiſe will be waſted in the Study of her own Tongue 
| as well as others. It is not fo ſtrange as ſome may 
1 imagine it, that Improvement in Eng/Þ ſhould be re- 
commended. Our Native Language will not come to 
. us by Inſpiration, and we ſhall write and ſpeak with 
i Rudeneſs or Affectation, if we know no more of it 
than we are bred with. Twas a Saying of a great Fa- 
ther of our Church, eminent above any in the learned 
World, to a Gentleman who had made him a Compli- 
ment on his general Knowledge of Tongues, That indeed 
| he knew enough of other Languages, and would ſpend the 
[ reſt of his time in learning Engliſh, which he wrote with 
| as much Force and Eloquence as any one, Let not the 
| Ladies then deſpiſe the Study of a Tongue which Na- 
| ture has given 'em, and with it a Talent of ſpeaking 
I! and writing it, with more Grace than even the Men 


| themſelves. La Bruyere obſerves, that their Converſa- 
| tion is one of the beſt Methods to make Men polite, and 
| that, methinks, ſhould incline them to give it as many 
Advantages as they can; of which, to ſpeak politely 
| is not the leaſt. Tho' this is often acquir'd by thoſe 
| Ladies that know no Tongue but their Native, yet 
| thoſe ſurely will have it in greater Perfection, who know 
the Beauties of other Languages, and how to make uſe 
of them in their natural one. The galant Writers 1 
have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves as much as any by their 
Politeneſs. The Poiſon in them is conceal'd as much 
as poſſible, and tis inſenſibly that they would lead the 
Heart to Love: Let them therefore be avoided with 
Care; for there are elegant Writers enough on Moral 
and Divine Subjects, and the Danger of reading ſoft 
and 
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and wanton Writings, which warm and corrupt the 
Imagination, is ſo great, that one cannot be too care- 
ful in the Choice of our Author. Too much of this 
will be found among the Works of Poetry and Flogaence, 
with which none but Ladies of good Taſte and ſolid 
Judgment ſhould be truſted. 15 
The like Cautions are neceſſary with reſpect to 
Mufick and Painting; the Fancy is often too quick in 
them, and the Soul too much affected by the Senſes, 
Muſfick - eſpetially fo ſoftens, that it enervates it, and 
expoſes. it to be conquer d by the firſt Temptation 
which invades it. The Ancients were ſo well convinc'd 
of its Perniciouſneſs, that they would never ſuffer it 
in a well-regulated State. Why are languiſhing Airs 
pleaſant, but becauſe the Soul gives itſelf to the Charms 
of the Senſes? What is it you mean by Tranſporting 
or Moving in Muſick, but the Fury or the Softneſs of 
Defire ? If the wiſe Magiſtrate of Sparta broke all the 
muſical Inſtruments, whoſe Harmony was too delicious 
and melting, and Plato rejected all the ſofter Airs of 
the Afatick Muſick ; what ſhould we Chriſtians do with 
the Italian, as moving as any that ever were known to 
Antiquity ? How can chaſte Minds delight in the Lan- 


Luiſhments of wanton Poetry, made yet more languiſh- 


ing by the Graces of Muſick ? What great or noble is 
there in the dying Notes of foreign Strum pets and Eu- 
nuchs? The Power of Muſick never appear d more in 
England than it has done of late; we have ſeen it draw 
after it numerous Audiences of both Sexes at a very ex- 
travagant Expence, who knowing nothing of the Lan- 
guage were bewitched only with the Magick of the 
Sounds. Was it either Vanity or Pleaſure? or if either, 
was it not alike criminal? Should Chriſtians ſquander 
away ſo many precious Hours in Vanity, or take Plea- 
fare in gratifying a Sex/e that has ſo often been a Traitor 

to Virtue? 
Not that all Poetry and Mufich is of the ſame dan- 
gerous Nature, Retrench from them whatever tends 
not 
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not to the true End, and they may be very uſefully 
employ'd to excite in the Soul lively and ſublime No- 
tions of God and Religion. As for Poetry, many Parts 
of the Holy Scriptures are Poems, and were ſung by 
the Hebrexws, The firſt Precepts of Morality were de- 
liver'd in Verſe, and the ſinging the Praiſe of God was 
the moſt ancient Worſhip among Men. Our Church 
has carefully provided for the Refreſhment of the Souls 
of her Children; the Muſick of our Choirs give us a 
raviſhing, tho' a faint Idea, of the happy Choirs in 
Heaven. For this Reaſon ought not theſe Arts, conſe- 
crated by the Spirit of God, to be condemn'd. If a 
Chriſtian Turn was given to Mufick and Poetry, it would 
be the greateſt of all Helps to diſreliſh profane Plea- 
ſures. Thoſe Ladies that are ſenſible of the Impreſſions 
made by theſe two Arts, ſhould early be directed to 
put them to Divine Uſes. And ſuch as have Genius's 
and Voices may innocently and uſefully indulge them- 
ſelves in them, if they find their Souls rais'd by it in 
Devotion, and their Paſſions are free from thoſe ir- 
regular Emotions which are the Effects of all Pleaſures 
that owe their Birth to the Senſes. If young Gentle- 
women are forbidden Poetry and Muſick, it will only 
increaſe their Curioſity, and make em fanſy there's 


more in them than they will find upon the Experiment. 


If they have no Taſte nor Genius, which are Bleſſings 
that every one is not endow'd with, without Genius and 
Taſte they will ſoon be weary of them: Wherefore the 
beſt way is to humour their Inclinations, and take 
care that what Talents they have, may rather ſerve 
to improve than to injure their Virtue. - The leſs is 
to be ſaid of Painting, for that few have a Genias for 
it, and thoſe that have none, would reckon it ridicu- 
lous to have Advice given them about a thing they 
deſpiſe. All theſe Arts, Poetry, Muſick, and Paint- 


ing, are proper Entertainments only for Women of 


Quality ; not for ſuch as the Duties of their Families, 
and what they, owe to Heaven, would wholly employ. 
T 
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The common Education of young Gentlewomen at 
Boarding-Schools is render'd uſeleſs, and indeed per- 
nicious. Whole Years are ſpent in teaching a taſte- 
leſs Girl to paint on Ga, and ſuch ſort of uſeleſs 
Knowledge, which ſhould be employed in forming their 
Minds to Virtue, and the moral Duties of Life, To 
draw, or to know ſomething of Defign, will be uſeful 
in ſeveral Works that paſs thro' the Hands of thoſe 
Ladies, who do not take Jaleneſi to be the greateſt 
Privilege of their Sex and Quality. For want of know- 
ing the Rules of Drawing, do we meet with ſo many 
extravagant Figures in Laces, Linen, Stuffs, and Em- 
broideries. Every thing is ill defign'd and confus'd, 
without Art, without Proportion. Theſe paſs for fine, 
becauſe they coſt a great deal of Labour; their Luſtre 
dazzles thoſe that ſee them afar off, or do not under- 
ſtand them. However the Ladies have their Rules 
which they will not depart from, as irregular as they 
are: Cuſtom has ſo habituated them to 'em, that they 
reckon nothing more fantaſtical than to , diſpute them. 
The Principles of Painting, if known to them, would 
make them look. with Contempt on things they other- 
wiſe ſet the higheſt Value upon. This Knowledge would 
leſſen the Labour and the Expence of their Works, and 
give them that Variety and Beauty, that Regularity and 
Grace, which can only ſet a Price upon them. 

In whatever innocent Employments they ſpend their 
Time, certain it is, that 'tis their Duty to employ it 
about ſomething, and that d/eneſs is a Vice as well 
in Women as in Men. The Primitive Chriſtians of 
the higheſt Quality wrought with their own Hands. 
The very Apoſtles themſelves, and the Saviour of the 
World, did the ſame: They did not work to paſs away 
their Time only, they made of Labour a ſerious, a 
continued, and a profitable Employment. Auguſtus 
wore no Clothes but what were wrought and made 
by his Wife Livia, and his Daughters; and a greater 
than Livia, becauſe a Chriſtian, and more virtuous, — 

te 
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late Sovereign Queen Mary, of bleſſed Memory, was 
always employing her leiſure Hours in ſome Handi- 
work of Uſe and Convenience. She had an Abhorrence 
for the Jdle, and ſuffer'd none of her Ladies to be fo 
in her Preſence. She knew and practiſed the Duty 
of Induſtry, knowing that Labour is a great Guard to 
Innocence. For the Mind will be buſy, and if the 
Hands do not take off the Head and Heart from wand- 
ring, they will ſometimes forget their Duty; and having 
not good Matter to act upon, will be buſied in that 
which is ill. When it wants neceſſary and uſeful, it 
ſtrives by all means to -amuſe itſelf with needleſs and 
uſeleſs things. This, as it is the moſt dangerous, fo 
it is the moſt ordinary Cheat of the Enemy; he takes 
from us the Occaſions of employing our Time, by pre- 
ſenting us Ways of loſing it. | | 
Ialeneß has two conſtant' Companions, - rre/olation 
and Preoonflancy. The Ladies who are infected with 
this Vice, no ſooner have a Deſign, but they preſently 
change it: They lay, indeed, a great many Founda- 
tions, but they never finiſh the Building; they do not 
fay I will, but I an inclin'd to will ſo or ſo; not 
this I defire; but this I conld dire: They deliberate; 
but they never reſolve ; their Motion is not progreſ- 
five, but circular; they advance no more than the 
Perſon who walks in a Labyrinth, And how ſhould 
there be any Progreſs in the Labours of thoſe that 
have no Aim, and propoſe nothing but to ſpend Time : 
They care not what becomes of it, ſo they can but 
get rid of it. Some perhaps work a little to paſs it 
away, as they call it, and to divert themſelves ; they 
overturn thus the Order of Nature, by which they are 
to reſt a little, that they may work much; they, on 
the contrary, are for taking much Reſt, that they may 
work a little. Religion ſpeaks after a quite another 
manner than theſe Ladies ſeem to underſtand : It does 
not, *tis true, forbid us to uſe Recreation, but it requires 
that it ſhould not be exceſſive. Whether God treats 
us 
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us as Mercenaries, or as Children, till he enjoins us to 
work, ſeeing he himſelf works always. We have to 
animate us both his Precept and his Example. It is 
herein that we imitate him as a Father, when we ſerve 
him as a Maſter. None are diſpenſed with from this 
Law, either upon the Advantages of Nature or of For- 
tune. To work is a hard Word with fine Ladies; their 


delicate Fingers make it grate to their Ears ; and they 


can't imagine any Obligation lies upon them to do any 
thing, who have ſo many to do every thing for them. 
Their Pleaſure they take to be their Buſineſs, and look 
upon themſelves as not bound by thoſe ſacred Laws 
which bind the reſt of Mankind; with ſuch, good Coun- 
ſel will be reckon'd i// Manners, and one cannot hope 
that Human Advice will have any Influence where Di- 

vine Command has none. 7 | 
How far might our Reflexions run, on the good Em- 
ployment of Time in both Sexes, and on the Helps we 
may have in it. | 
He that is choice of his Time will alſo be choice 
of his Company and his Actions, that there be no- 
thing vain in the one, nor criminal in the other. God 
has given us a ſhort Time upon Earth, and yet upon 
this ſhort Time depends Eternity. There's not an 
Hour of our Lives (when we are of Years to diſtin- 
guiſh Good from Evil) but we muſt account for - to 
God who gave it to us. If every Idle Word will be 
put to our Reckoning, what will every 1d/e Day? 
Many Enemies have we to conquer, many Evils to 
prevent, much Danger to run through, many Difficul- 
ties to overcome, many Neceſſities to ſerve, and much 
Good to do; where then is the Leiſure that is ſo bur- 
denſom to Perſons of all Conditions? Nor were we 
born for ourſelves only; our Children, our Relations, 
our Friends, our Neighbours, our Prince, our Country, 
demand their ſeveral Duties of us, after we have diſ- 
charged what are owing to ourſelves. There is no 
Station of Life but a Man may ſerve God in. —_ 
nels 
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fineſs that is neceſſary, charitable or profitable, in order 
to any of thoſe Ends, which we are bound to anſwer, 
is the doing God's Work, who has given the good 
things of the World to ferve the Needs of Nature, by 
the Toil of the Ploughman, the Skill of the Artificer, 
and the Traffick of the Merchant: Theſe Men are the 
Miniſters of Divine Providence, and the Stewards of the 
Creation: Thus a King, a Judge, a Prieſt, a Lawyer, 
a Phyſician, doing the Work of their Offices, according 
to their proper Rules, are doing the Work of God, in 
ſerving thoſe Neceſſities which God has made, and made 
no Proviſion for them but. by their Miniftry. No Man 
can complain that his Profeſſion takes him off from Re- 
kgion; his Profeſſion itſelf is God's Service, and if it 
be moderately purſu'd, and according to the Rules of 
Chriſtian Prudence, it will leave void Spaces enough 
for publick and private Devotions. 

Who is it that can pretend to be iale for want of 
having ſomething to do? Who is there that can ſay he 
has no Leiſure for Prayer and Meditation? He that has 
the moſt Buſineſs may ſo order it, that he ſhall ſerve 
God in his very Buſineſs, and find vacant Hours for Di- 
vine Worſhip. 

What ſurer Remedy is there againſt Wantonneſs, 
Softneſs and Effeminacy, than Labour and Induſtry ? 
To the Laberious there is ſcarce any Paſſage open for 
the Enemy, Temptation is forced to ſteal upon them ; 
but it comes upon the Idle barefaced, and with the 
Impudence of a reſtleſs Importunity. 

Idleneſs is the Burial of a living Man ? an idle Per- 
ſon being ſo uſeleſs to any Purpoſes of God and Man 
that like one that is dead he is unconcern'd in the 
Changes and Neceſſities of the World, and lives only 
to waſte his Time and eat the Fruits of the Earth; like 
a Vermin or a Wolf, when their Time comes they die 
and periſh, and in the mean while do no Good; they 
neither plough, nor carry Burdens; all they do is either 

unprofitable or miſchievous, 
There 
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There is no greater Prodigal than the lazy Man ; he | 
throws away that which is invaluable, in reſpe& of its 
preſent Uſe, and irreparable when it is paſt. No Power 
of Art or Nature can recover itz wherefore it muſt be 
the greateſt Folly imaginable not to improve it to our 
utmoſt ; to help us in which, we may obſerve and 
practiſe the following Rules, | 

Let us accuſtom ourſelves when we awake in the 
Morning to think firſt upon God; let our laſt Thoughts at 
Night be the ſame, and what we may do for his Ser- 
vice. Let us ſleep away no more of our precious Time 
than is neceſſary for our Health. The Glory of the 
Morning Sun is ſufficient to invite the Sluggard from his 
Down, did not his Duty ſummon him to leave it. 

Whatever our Profeſſions are, we ſhould be diligent 
in them, and give none of thoſe Hours to Idleneſs or 
Diverſion, which Prudence and good 1 dedi- 
cate to them. 

ö When we have anſwered what we owe to the com- 
mon Cares of Life, in our ſeveral Employ ments, we 
owe the Intervals of our Time to our Creator. Not 
that we may not divert ourſelves innocently, to re- 
freſh the Soul, and make it the livelier in its other Ope- 
rations. The Delight good Men take in Pray ing, Read - 
ing, and Meditation, 1s enough of itſelf to recommend 
it; and the Exerciſe of Works of Charity, Friendlineſs, 
and Neighbourhood, is ſo pleaſant to a Human Mind, 

that like Virtue, *tis its own Reward, Shall we forget 
to call upon God to relieve our Neceſſities, and to praiſe 
him for his continued Goodneſs? Can we riſe, can we 
lie down, without Raptures of grateful Devotion ? 

"Tis Matter of great Lamentation to ſee how our 
ſolemn Faſts and Feſtivals are loiter'd away, inſtead 
of being ſpent in Prayer and Praiſes. Better for the 
Husbandman to follow his Plough, and the Artificer his 
Trade, than to do nothing, or to do wickedly. Such 
Days ſhould be devoted to Works of Religion — Cha- 
rity: inſtead of which, our Faſts are Feſtivals, changing 
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only the Form; and our Feſtivals, Days of Riot and 
Debauchery. 3 

Let not the Jollity and gay Humour of Sets, dignify d 
with the Title of good Company, tempt you to waſte 
that Time, of which no Man can be too provident. 
Buſy Bodies are almoſt as Dangerous to it; they ſquan- 
der it in Impertinence. One idle Babler may be the 
Loſs of many Mens Time, and the talkative Fool is not 
more guilty than the patient. Avoid alike ſuch Trifers, 
and the Laughers, that are indebted for their Mirth to 
the Fumes of Wine; Falſe is that Mirth, and the Wit 
that makes it. Sobriety reſtores them to their native 
Dulneſs, and they ſeem not to have any Souls, any 
longer than they are ſodden. | 

Never make yourſelf. of any Parties to paſs the Time 
only; think that a Day well ſpent may be the Day of 
your Salvation. Is not Eternity of . Joy worth the Sa- 
, Crifice of a few Hours? Remember they were given you 
to make your Peace with the offended Majeſty of Hea- 
ven to pray for Pardon, and to lay up a Treaſure of 
good Works againſt the great Day of Account, for a/l 
our Deeds done in the Fleſh, auhether they be good, or whe- 
ther they be evil. | 

There is no Man ſo much involy'd in worldly Buſi- 
neſs, but his Soul, in the greateſt Hurry of it, - may 
by an Ejaculation take a Flight to Heaven, Such Starts 
of Devotion and Piety are a pleaſing Offering to God, 
who would never be forgotten by his Children. Thus 
may your Time be as truly improv'd by your Trade as 
by your Worſhip, and by your own ſhort Prayers, as 
by the long Offices of thoſe who have no Labour nor uſe- 
ful Employment to fill it up. 

In whatever you ſpend your Leiſure or your other 
Hours, let it be in ſomething reaſonable and profitable, 
ſuitable to your Years and Capacity; not in Trifles, 
like Children, or People out of their Wits. For a 
Man may be idly buſy, and the Time he employs in 
Folly and Vanity is as much waſted, as that which he 
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fleeps or whiles away. If it anſwers no good End, to 
be employ'd is as pernicious as to be idle. Suit your 
Employment to the Dignity of your Perſon ; remem- 
ber you are a Man, and let your Works anſwer your 
Character. Mean or unworthy Employments are the 
Diſeaſes of Labour, and the Ruſt of Time, which it 
contracts not by lying till, but by being employ'd 
in Filth. 

Above all, take care that what you are buſied about 
becomes a Chriſtian, and have no Mixture of Sin in 
it. He wholabours in the Service of Avarice, or mi- 
niſters to another's Luſt, or deals in Impurity and In- 
temperance, is idle in the worſt Senſe. Every Hour ſo 


ſpent runs him backward, and the remaining and 


ſhorter Part of his Life may not be long enough to 
recover what is thus miſ-ſpent. People of Condition 
ought to be very curious in what they employ them- 
ſelves about. Wretched are they if their Education 
has been ſo looſe, that they know not how to ſpend 
their Time to any Purpoſe ; if they are forꝰd to throw 
themſelves into Baſe Company, purely becauſe they 


cannot tell what to do when they are alone. No So- 


litude is ſo frightful as that which leaves ſuch Men 
with themſelves; and nothing ſo welcome as that 
which delivers em from ſuch Company. They that 


have Learning know how precious every Hour is, and 


how to improve it to be uſeful to themſelves and the 
Publick, in Arts, Counſel, or Arms: They that have 
none, ſhould in the Choice of their Society obſerve 
where they can make moſt uſe of others Improve- 
ments to thoſe nobler Purpoſes, and affociate with ſuch 
as will neither tempt them to any Vice, nor join with 
them in any; as may ſupply their Defects by Inſtruc- 
tion and Example, Such as theſe may at leaſt ac- 
quaint themſelves with Hiſtory, the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of their Country, and their own domeſtick Affairs: 
They may learn OEconomy and good Management, 
Humanity to their Tenants and Neighbours, may 
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employ themſelves in charitable Offices, in reconciling 
Enemies, and. preventing the Miſchief of litigious 
Spirits; and eſpecially ought they to be well inſtructed 
in the Leſſons that have been already read to them, 
to lay out all the Hours they have to ſpare from 
Acts of Neceflity and Charity, on Religion and 
Piety. | 

Theſe Reflexions relate chiefly to Men of Quality, 
rot but they are many of them as uſeful for Ladies, 
whoſe Time ſhou'd be employed in ſuch Works as 
ſeem to be allotted them by God and Nature. To 
take a Parent's Care in the Education of their Chil- 
dren is of late reckon'd very uncourtly ; as if Quality 
was above Nature, and Title could diſcharge the Ladies 
from the Obligations of the Divine Laws. There was 
an Age when Women of the beſt Condition prided 
themſelves in performing Chriſtian Duties, in viſiting 
and aſſiſting the Sick, comforting and relieving. the 
Poor; but Shew and Vanity uſurp now the Places 
of Reaſon and Duty. How unmannerly would a te- 
dious Diſcourſe be on their Duties, as Wives, Daugh- 
ters, Mothers? Would they forgive the Prelate who 
ſhou'd preach to them as one of the Fathers of our 
Church does : Be courteous to yaur Neighbours, learn in 
Silence of your Husbands and ſpiritual Guides, read good 
Boas, pray often, and ſpeak little; learn to do Works 
for neceſſary Uſes; by which, the Reverend Prelate 
tells us, the. ſacred Writ intends good Houfarifry and 
Charity: Virtues that, rare as they are, ſhine ſtill in 
ſome of our nobleſt Families, brighter even than Nobi- 
lity itſelf. 

Foppery and Wantonneſs of Dreſs are of all things 
unbecoming a Chriſtian Life ; a worſe Employment 
Men and Women of all Conditions cannot be buſy'd 
about: To indulge the Appetite too much, as it 
is prejudicial to the Hea/th of the Body, ſo allo is it 
to that of the Sou; not only by taking up too much 
time in contriving how to regale the Palate, but by 
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pampering the Fleſh, and preparing it for Tempta- 
tion. Moderate Food and Apparel diſtinguiſh'd the 
firſt Chriſtians, who, upon their Converſion, renounc'd, 
as we all do now by our baptiſmal Vow, the Pomps 
and Vanities of this wicked World, the Luxury of Dzet 

and Dreſs. h 
Thoſe that are over-curious, and always enquiring 
after things which concern them not, unprofitably em- 
ploy their Time. The bearing and hearing of Tales 
is often attended with Scandal and Backbitings, Vices 
for which Chriſtians, who have a new Commandment 
to love one.another, ſhould have an Abhorrence. How 
it has prevail'd: lately, we have been ſad Witneſſes of; 
Meddlers with other Mens Matters, have infected the 
World with a malignant Spirit of Slander. So far only 
ſhould we be concern'd for our Neighbours, as to 
pity their Diſtreſſes, and relieve their Wants. If un- 
neceſſary and fantaſtick V iſits are forbidden us un- 
der the Vice of Idleneſs, what will become of great 
part of the Ladies Time, and how will they account 
for it ? It is now a Piece of good Breeding to ramble 
three or four Days in a Week from Houſe to Houſe, 
not in doing good, but in doing nothing, and to fit at 
Home the reſt of it, expecting as great Triflers as 
themſelves. Dreſs, Meals, Vifit, Park, Opera, and 
Play, take up all the Hours that are not given by them 
to Sleep ; in which, if the Morning is not ſpent, 
Dreſs conſumes it all: The Noon is not long enough 
for Dinner, the Afternoon is loiter'd away in the 
Park, and the reſt of the Day at the Theatres : 
What part of it can they ſpare for the Church and the 
Cloſet ? What part of it do they dedicate to God, 
who will moſt ſurely demand his Share, at the laft 
Judgment, and eternally puniſh thoſe that have de- 
frauded him of it ? Recreations, as has been obſerv'd, 
however innocent they are in themſelves, become cri- 
minal when that Time is miſ-ſpent in them, which 
ſhould be apply'd to religious or civil Uſes ;- chooſe 
C 2 therefore 
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therefore ſuch as are healthy, ſhort, and refreſhing. 
Never make a Buſineſs of your Pleaſure. He who 
waſtes his Time in Sports, and calls it Recreation, 1s 
like him whoſe Coat is all made of Fringes, and his 
Meat nothing but Sauces : They are healthleſs, expen- 
five, and uſeleſs ; none are more ſo than thoſe that 
ſteal your Affections from ſeverer Employments. To 
what you give your Affections, you will not grudge. 
to give your Time. St. 7h diverted himſelf with 
a tame Partridge, but we ſhould not for that reaſon 
ſpend our Time in playing with Lap-dogs, or feeding 
Canary-birds ; Employments, than which none can be 
more innocent, if too much Time is not waſted on 
them ; none more trifling and ridiculous, if it is. The 
Mind, like a Bow, muit not be always bent; it is law- 
ful and neceſſary to relax it; but we muſt never ſuffer 
it to be unready, or unſtrung What has been ſaid of 
Prayer and Meditation will inſtruct us to let nothing 
but a violent, ſudden, and impatient Neceſſity make 
us omit, one Day, our Morning and Evening Devo- 
tions: Minutes, ſo employ'd, will help us to ſpend Hours 
the more uſefully and religiouſly. If the People wou'd 
withdraw themſelves from Buſineſs and Company, to 
offer up ſome ſhort Prayers or Ejaculations to Heaven, 
they would at their return learn to ſeaſon them with 
heavenly things. Theſe tranſient Devotions are only 
juſtifiable in ſuch as are buſy'd by the Cares of Life: 
For God's Work is not to be done negligently and 
idly ; the Heart muſt not be ſet upon the World, when 
the Hand is lifted in Prayer. Be ſure to prefer an 
Act of Religion, in its Place and proper Seaſon, be- 
fore all worldly Pleaſure. Let Secular things, that may 
be diſpens'd with, wait upon Spiritual. Sir Thomas 
More, Lord High Chancellor of England, being ſent 
for by the King when he was at his Prayers in Pub- 
lick, return'd anſwer, He would attend him when he 
had firſt perform'd his Service to the King of Kings : 
And it did Honour to 0 Refficus, that when Letters from 
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Ceſar were given him, he refus'd to open them, till 
the Philoſopher had done his Lecture. If that wiſe 
Roman thought ſuch Homage was due to the Diſpen- 
ſations of human Wiſdom, how much more. is to di- 
vine? If to know how to govern ones ſelf in this 
tranſitory Life be of more Importance than imperial 
Commands, how important is it for us to do our Work 
for Eternity? 

When the“ Clock ſtrikes, or however elſe you mea- 


ſure the Day, *tis good every Hour to bleſs it with 


an Ejaculation, and uſe yourſelf to meaſure your 
Time by your Devotion, which is the moſt infallible 
way to improve it: Do this alſo in the Breaches of 
your Sleep, that thoſe Spaces which have in them 
no direct Buſineſs of the World, may be fill'd with 
Religion. 

If it has been your Misfortune to have miſ-ſpent 
any of your precious Time, make it your firſt Care to 
redeem it by repenting of what you have loſt, and put- 
ting thoſe' Parts of it which were waſted on Trivial or 
Criminal Uſes, to Pious and Religious ones. Give 
thoſe Hours eſpecially to thoſe Graces, the contrary of 
which you formerly practis d. If you have been fo 
wicked as to have waſted any in Luxury and Unclean- 
neſs, dedicate a great Part of your future Life to 
Actions of Chaſtity and Temperance, Be on the 
Watch againſt preſent and future Perils; and from 
time to time look out that you be in no more Danger 
of falling; this pill be to redeem it: And beſides 
Acts of Religion and Piety, you may buy your Secu- 
rity of it at the Price of any Labour or honeſt Arts. 
As a part of every Day ſhould be given to God's Ser- 
vice; ſo alſo ſhould a part of every Year; wherein all 
worldly Buſineſs ſhould be quitted, and that ſolemn 
Portion of it be ſpent in Faſting and Prayer, Medita- 
tion and Attendances upon God ; in examining our- 
ſelves, to ſee how we grow in Godlineſs, as we do in 
Age, Yearly ought we to make up our Accounts with 
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Heaven; to renew our Vows, and ſtudy to amend 
whatever has been amiſs in the former part of our 
Lives. In this we ſhall be much aſſiſted if we exa- 
mire ourſelves daily, and keep our Accounts ſhort. 
Take a particular Scrutiny of your Actions every 
Night before you Sleep; and clear your Conſcience by 
Repentance and Prayer, if you have any thing to 
charge it with, as the pureſt Minds will always have. 
When the Temptations of the Day hae been great, 
by Feaſts. Sports, and the like, the more ſtrict let your 
Examination be, the more ſevere your Penitence, the 
more firm your Reſolutions, with the Divine Grace, to 
be upon your guard againſt them for the future. If no- 
thing but common has happen'd, the leſs need we exa- 
mine ourſelves: But let us never lie down, nor truſt 
our Heads to the Pillow, without ſuch a Recollection, 
for fear ſome Sin ſhould be forgotten, and paſs by unre- 
pented of, and we ſhould accuſtom ourſelves to run back 
in our Account ſo far, *till we ſhould be afraid to re- 
troſpect, and, like Bankrupts, ruin our Souls, becauſe 
we durſt not look into the Book of our Conſciences. 
By running over the Actions of every Day in our 
Minds at Night, we ſhall find out Matter of Thankf- 

iving, as well as Sorrow, and commend ourſelves to 
God in ſweet Ecſtaſies of Praiſe, 

In obſerving theſe Rules, for the uſeful and pious 
Employment of our Time, let us practiſe them with 
Prudence and Moderation, not with Vexation and 
Scruple. Let us not lay too much ſtreſs on our over 
Diligence, and think no Merit greater than our good 
Works, who have only the Merits of our Redeemer to 
rely upon. Civil Employments are good Advantages, 
but many of the Particulars recommended, not Divine 
Commandments ; they muſt therefore be us'd, as ſhall 
be found expedient to every one's Condition, For, 
provided cur Duty be ſecur'd, the Degrees and In- 
ſtruments of it are permitted to every Man, according 
to his Station and Circumſtances, and the Conduct of 
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ſuch as are appointed to be his Guides. Happy is he, 
who can ſecure every Hour for pious Uſes ; but the 
Duty conſiſts not ſcrupulouſly in Minutes and Half- 
hours, nor in greater or leſs Portions of Time, but in 
appropriating. it all to the Duties that are required of us 
as Chriſtians and as Men; remembring none of it muſt 
be ſpar'd for Sin, and that without Sin we cannot be 
idle. 

Were there no other Conſiderations than what re- 
late to this World only, one idle Perſon would be a 
Scandal and a Nuſance to it. From Lazineſs came 
Knavery and Theft, Poverty and Beggary. The Laws 
of Man as well as God diſcountenance it in all well- 
govern'd States. The Publick exacts a part of every 
Man's Time ; and there is not a Man upon Earth of 
ſo exalted a Station, that he can ſay in any one Minute 
of his Life that he has nothing to do, either for him- 
ſelf or others. In the lower Order of Mankind, Idle- 
neſs is not finful but criminal ; and the Body as well as 
the Mind is ſubject to Correction. As to the other 
World, thefe Confiderations are of the laſt 1 

on this account only, that the good uſe of our Time 
us for all fadden Changes ; and we ſhall not, 
if we have well improv'd it, be ſurpris'd at the ſudden 
coming of the Day of our Lord, We ſhall be ready 
and willing to render our Accounts of our Actions, be- 
cauſe our Days have not been evil, Evil indeed are all 
our Days that have been beſt employ'd ; but the Mercy 
of God will accept of our Repentance, when we daily 
beg ic of him with Sincerity and Contrition. 

Beg God's Bleſſing, intend his Honour, and willingly 
ſubmit to his Providence, in complying with the Duty 
of your Calling ; be diligent and careful in it, and en- 
deavour after Perfection. Do not act in it with too 
much Intenſeneſs ; nor diſcompoſe nor hurry yourſelves 
fa far as to loſe the Command of yourſelves, and lie 
open to the Temptations of Avarice and Pride. 
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When you go from one Buſineſs, or one Company 
to another, conſider how you diſcharg'd yourſelves in 
it, that you way beg pardon for what was amiſs'; and 
having your Conſciences clear, may attend What you 
are going about with the more Eaſe, Application, and 
Chearfulneſs. . 

If your Employment admits Converſation, and your 
Circumſtances allow it, why may you not ſerve both 
Worlds at ence? While you are working, let your 
Servants or Children read to you, or repeat what they 
have learnt from the Scripture and Catechiſm, or from 
Books of Morality : Or if this does not ſuit with your 
Profeſſion, there are few but may mix profitable Diſ- 
courſes and pious Thoughts with their Labours. 

Exact no more Work of any than their Strength and 
Health enable them to perform; and take not from 
them all their Time, who owe a Portion of it to Hea- 
ven as well as yourſelves. You ought rather to inſtruct 
and encourage them in their Devotion, than to inter- 
rupt or obſtruft it: You may alſo make yourſelf ac- 
countable for their Sin, of which your Avarice was the 
occaſion. 

If you work for others, do it with as much Diligence 
and Integrity as if it was for yourſelves; remembring 
that Divine Law, to do in all things with your Neigh- 
bour, Friend, or Enemy, as you would be done by. 
Be exactly faithful in Word and Deed to all, and kind 
and charitable, according to your Neighbour's Wants, 
and your own Ability. 

In fine, let thoſe who flatter themſelves that they are 
not ſo much accountable for miſ-ſpent Time, as thoſe 
that are oblig'd to uſe it for the Neceſſities of Life, hear 
what God ſaid to Adam their Father: and then, if they 
can, prove by what other ſuperior Law they are exempt- 
ed from that ſame Doom. 

Becauſe thou haſt hearkened unto the Voice of thy Wife, 


and haſt eaten of the Tree of which J commanded thee, 


ſaying, Thou ſhalt not cat of it ; curſed is the Greund for 
hy 
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thy ſake 3 in ſorrow hall thou eat of it all the Days of 
thy Life. Thorns and Thiftles ſhall it bring forth to thee, 
and thou ſhalt eat of the Herb of the Field. In the Sweat 
of thy Face ſhalt thou eat Bread, till thou return unto the 
Ground. 

Labour is partly a Command and partly a Puniſbment: 
It was at firſt the Effect of Sin; tis now the Preſerver 
of Innocence, There will be no Labour in Heaven; but 
then there will be no Temptation. This Life is a State 
of Trial and AQtion, of mutual Dependence and Im- 
provement. By Work is the Body ſupported, and the 
Mind inſtruted : God can inform the one and preſerve 
the other, without our Co-operation ; but he has not 
been pleas'd to give us any Promiſe ſo to do: On the 
contrary he tells us, In the Sweat of our Face ſhall we 
eat our Bread. And the Higheſt are ſubject to his Com- 
mand, as well as the Loweſt; and no more exempted 
from Labour, than from Trawe/ in their bringing forth. 
Both were the Puniſhment of our firſt Parents Diſobe- 
dience ; and it is the greateſt Preſumption, to think of 
altering or not complying with this fundamental Law of 
the Creator. A. contemplative Life is the Felicity of 
ſeparated Spirits; and that eternal Reſt which they en- 
joy in Heaven, the Reward of thoſe that fight the good 
Fight upon Earth. The common. Enemy of our Souls 
will always be tempting us to /d/ene/5 ; he has us then 
at the greateſt Advantage: Tis for this Reaſon he flat- 
ters our Imagination with the Charms of Eaſe, and the 
Delights of Solitude. When our Thoughts are wan- 
dering, as the Soul will be always in motion, *tis then 
he ſurpriſes us, and maſters them. None but our Sa- 
viour could have reſiſted him in the Vilaerneſi; and 
the Example of his being ſo long tempted there, is given 
us to ſhew us, that we are not of ourſelves a Match for 
the Prince of the Power of the Air; and that "tis only 
the Prerogative of God to be Independent. If we call 
in the Help of Labour and Devolion, he will find us too 
well prepared for his Attacks, and will wait fora more: 
C5 looie: 
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looſe unguarded Hour. There is no Work deſpicable be- 
cauſe it is mean; if it is honeſt and neceſſary 'tis honour- 
able. I am render'd important to the Creation, by 
ſerving to its Neceſſities. It has been mention'd, that 
Princeſſes in old Times did not diſdain the Diſaff and 
Needle. The Golden Age is painted as a Paſtoral one, 
when the Kings of the Earth tilled the Ground, and 
the Princes kept Sheep. The Mother of Chrift had a 
Carpenter to her Husband ; and Tartle-Dowes and Pigeons 
were all the Sacrifice ſhe had to offer at the Natiwity of 
our Redeemer. What is deſerving Contempt which is the 
Gift of Providence? Whatever my Employment is, let 
me do it as chearfully and as perfectly as I can, for 
God's ſake, and in a ſpirit of Obedience; that I may 
be of the Number of thoſe, to whom it ſhall be pro- 
nounc'd, Well dine ye good and faithful Servants, &c. 
In performing the Duties of Religion and Life, Pi- 
ligence in both promiſes us alike with Succeſs; and if 


my Diligence ariſes from a pious Principle to pleaſe 


God, and conſidering that every thing I do is done in 
his Preſence, I ſhall not only have the temporal Reward, 
but the eternal. If we give our Hands to the World, 
let us keep our Hearts from it. On whatever I am em- 
ploy'd about, let my Affections be ſet on things above. 
If, like Martha, I am cumbred with many things, I would, 
with Mary, be ſtill mindful of the one thing needfud. 


APRA YER for thoſe that Labour. 


O Good and gracious God, let not the Cares of this World 
deaden the Influences of thy holy Spirit. Let my End 
in all my Action, be the doing of my Duty, and not worldly 
Profit only. Let no Diſorder of my Affections indiſpoſe my 
Mind far As of Dewol ian, be a Temptation to Sin, or cauſe 
my overlooking Opportunities of glorifying thee, my Creator, 
or doing good to my N-ighbour, Shall I not fing thy Praiſes 
at my Labours, when St. Paul and Silas ſang them in Pri- 
for : Thou cemmandeſt the Iſraelites to ſpeak of the Law, 
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and the great things thou hadſt done for them, when they 
quent out, aud when. they came in. Let that be my Rule, ob 
my Lord! and let myChildren and Servants be taught the . 

excellent Precepts of the Goſpel, to declare thy wonderful 
Love to Man, in thy only Son Chriſt Feſus. I ſubmit to 
thy Providence in the Work I am oblig'd to do for my daily 
Bread. I look up to thee as the Giver of it, and chear= 
fully make uſe of the Means of _— it. Pardon my 
avant of Knowledge, remove my deadly Ignorance, afſift 
me with thy divine Grace in my humble reading of the 
Scriptures, and attending the ſacred Ordinances. Let me not 
indulge natural Pride, « or Slotb, in learning that which is 
good, Accept, oh Lord! of the 9 I make of the 
Talents thou. haſt intruſted me with. Give me Uprightneſs 
of Heart, and forgive my unwilling Miſtakes. 


APRA YER for the Rich. 


1s thou, oh Lord! ha made me able to give, make 
me willing, I beſeech thee," Let me not waſte that 
Time in Vanity — Wickeaneſs, that ought to be employ d 
in thy Service. Since thou haſt ſet my Feet on high, let my 
Heart be alſo lifted up, not to deſpiſe my Brother, but to 
ghrify thee; and by a higher Proſpect, endeavour to guide 
others in the beautiful Paths of Life and Virtue. Give 
me the Riches of Grace, and advance me in the School of 

Wiſdom and Knowledge. 


The former Reflexions concern chiefly that part of 
Life which fits us for another World : The following 
are intended. to fit us more for this, by making us agree- 
able to ourſelves and others. 


WII 


WIT and DELICACY. 


HE Character of Vit is alike affected by both 
Sexes: If Learning adorns it in Men, « Beauty 
gives it as much grace in Women ; and makes 

it more dangerous to thoſe that poſſeſs it. Ladies of a 
lively active Spirit are very apt to turn it to Intrigue, 
which, perhaps, may begin in Fro/ick only, but too of- 
ten ends in Shame. An affectation of Vit, where it is 
not, ſerves only to render Follhj more ridiculum; it makes 
both Men and Women forward in ſpeaking ; they fancy 
they ſhew their Wit when they ſhew their Ignorance, and 
expoſe themſelves to be the e of the Company, when 
they endeavour to be the Admiration. This talkative for- 
ward Humour ſets ſuch as have little Vit on a level with 
thoſe that have none, and ſpoils Talents which are capable 
of Improvement. Give them a Reliſh of Delicacy, they 
will ſoon be aſham'd of that vain Humour, and avoid 
the Shelves. which are ſo fatal to Impertinence. Deli- 
cacy is of the Virgin Kind, the leſs it is touch'd the more 
it is admir'd, and better recommended by Modeſty and 
Silence, than by Airs and turns of Fancy, which ſel- 
dom do the Buſineſs they are deſigned for, and on the 
contrary, offend inſtead of pleafing. A young Lady 
ſhould never ſpeak; but for Neceſſity, and even then 
with Diffidence and Deference. She ſhould never 
talk of things above the common reach of her Age 
and Sex, however ſhe may be inform'd of them by 
the Advantages of her Quality and Education. Let 
her not be tempted into this Error by a happy Memory, 
by a quick and plcalant Imagination, by a Fluency of 


Speech, 
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Speech, or any of thoſe Qualities, which ſhe may en- 
joy in common with a great Number of other Wo- 
men, of little Senſe otherwiſe, . and in ſome reſpects, 
very contemptible. Her Behaviour ſhould be exact and 
regular, her Temper even and orderly, her Judgment 
jaſt and upright, to know when to talk and when to be 
ſilent; and if in all her Conduct there appears more 
Diſcretion than Humour, her other Qualities will ſhine 
the brighter, and diſtinguiſh her. from the reſt of her Sex. 

This Prudence is a much more neceſſary Qualifica- 


tion than what is calld Wit: It will give her an Air 


of Authority and Reſpect, inſtead of a vain and fami- 
liar one. Whatever other Accompliſhments ſhe has, 


will, without this, want their true Ornament, and have 


no more Value without good Order, than ſcatter'd 
Flowers confuſedly blown about by the Wind, 


There is a fort of Diſcretion and Prudence by which 
even the Vicious preſerve their Reputation, and for 


want of which, the moſt Virtuous: loſe theirs. The 


Eſcapes of little Excurſions of Wit are often the Occa- - 


fion of it. Young Ladies, therefore, muſt be upon 
their guard, and. not let things ſlip from their Tongues 
which ought not to dwell in their Minds. Delicacy of 
thought will help them to avoid this Wreck ; -nothing 
can be delicate that is nor true and innocent. Pertneſs 
of Fancy and Expreſſion has a falſe Delicacy, which 
glares perhaps in Converſation, but never pleaſes. The. 
ſureſt Sign of want of Wit is a Fondneſs of ſhewing it; 
thoſe that have it are ſparing of a Treaſure which is ſo 
rare and uncommon. True Wiſdom is like the Lamps. 
of the ancient Sepulchres, which laſted ſo long light as 
they were under ground, and were extinguiſh'd as ſoon. 
as they took Air. Wit indeed, if true, ſhines out, but 
never but when it is ſure of ſtriking, and to have the 
Effect it intended. 

To affect a nice Taſte of Things, without Diſcern- 
ment, is like judging of Painting without Sight. The 


belt Taſte in the Conduct of Life is the accommodating, 
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ourſelves to Affairs, according as they are more or leſs 
uſeful. Nothing is really eſtimable but good Senſe 
and Virtue ; both of which make us look upon Diſguſt 
and Niceneſs, not as laudable Delicacies, but rather as 
the Weakneſs of a fick Mind or Body. 

Since we are to live-in the World with the Dull and 
Rude, as well as with the Polite and Witty ; fince our 
Affairs will not be always ſo very delicate; Reaſon, 
the only true Delicacy, bids us to be polite with the 
Palite, and delicate with the Delicate; to- ſuit our Be- 
haviour to our Company, and as that is, to be either 
witty or dull; if it is in our Power to be either the 
one or the other. A diſgyſtful Temper makes us un- 
eaſy both to ourſelves and others. If we diſtaſte every 
Thing, every Body will diſtaſte us; and he who ima- 
gines that by being over nice he may get the Character 
of being avi/e, may probably meet with that of being 
over-wiſe , agreeably to the State of a modern Critick, 
whoſe over-aui/dom and ower-delicacy have turn'd at laſt 
into downright Madneſs. 


RECREATIONS. 


F the two Sexes, the ſofter one has moſt 

need of Advice in the uſe of their Diverfions ; 

there are more Eyes upon them, from the other 
to admire and pleaſe them, than from their own to 
obſerve and cenſure, Beſides the Temptations of their 
own Hearts, they have thoſe of the Men to ſtruggle 
with ; and if they ſhew the leaſt Diſpoſition to Plea- 
ſore, they will find enow to encourage them in it. To 
be eager in the Purſuit of it, while they are young, is 
dangerous ; to catch at it, when they are old, is 
catching at a Shadow: When it becomes leſs natural 
at grows to be indecent, Diverſions are for ſuch: as are 
Oppreſt 
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Oppreſt by Labour, to eaſe and relieve them; the 
Idle want not Relief and Eaſe, and yet they, above 
all, are ever crying they want ſomething to divert 
themſelves. *Tis as neceffary- as natural, to unbend 


our Thoughts, when they are too much ſtreteh'd 
by our Cares; but to turn our whole Lives into a 


Holiday, is ridiculous and abſurd, deftroying Pleaſure 


inſtead of promoting it. The Mind like the Body is 
tir'd in being always in one Poſture. The moſt pi- 
quant Sauces wou d loſe their Paſte, if we were to be 
always eating them. Too ſerious Application of Mind 
breaks it, too diverting looſens it; Variety gives the 
Reliſh. Diverſtons too frequently repeated become at 
firſt indifferent, and at laſt tedious ; when well-choſen 
and well-tim'd, they are without Blame; when us d 
to an Exceſs their Innocence turns, if not to a Crime, 
at leaſt to Impertinence. Ladies are now engag'd for 
Aſſemblies, Parties, Vifits, and Mazkerades, as Beſſus 
was for Duels. They live in a Circle of Idleneſa, 
where they turn round for the whole Year, without 


the Interruption of a ſerious Hour; they know what 


Plays are on the Stocks, what Singers are come or 
coming from /taly: No Trooper is more obedient to 
the Sound of his Captain's Trumpet, than they are to 
that which ſummons them to a Puppet · Show or a Monſter. 
The Spring that bfings out Flies and Fools drives them 
to Hide-Park. In Winter they are an Incumberance 
to the Theatres, and the Ballad of the Drawing- Room ; 
the Streets are all this while ſo weary of theſe daily 
Faces, that Mens Eyes are glutted with them ; they 
ride about ſo long to be gaz'd upon, that at laſt they 
are a Surſeit to the Sight, which is glutted with fine 
things, as the Stomach is with ſweet ones. The Irdian, 


and other Ladies, who want the Charms of the Englißb, 


excite by Curioſity the Paſſion they cannot raiſe by 
Beauty. But as if ours were always ſure of Conqueſt, 
they do not conſider that by giving too much of them- 
ſelyes to the World, they grow luſcious, and rather 

oppreſs 
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oppreſs than pleaſe. Theſe jolly Dames ſo continually 
ſeek Diverſion, that in a little Time they grow into a 
Jeſt, yet are unwilling to remember that if they were 
ſeldomer ſeen they would not be fo often laugh'd at. 
Who will chooſe to look on a Face he is ſure to ſee, 
to-morrow, who to-day has a new one to entertain 
him? The Ladies grow cheap by growing familiar, 
and cheap is the unkindeſt Word that can be beſtow'd 
upon the Sex. 15 ! 
To game a little for the Diverſion of yourſelf or your 
Company, has no Harm in it; but to do it ſo often as 
to be call'd a Gameſter is to be avoided next to things 
g that are criminal. And if Gaming is a Vice in Men, 
it is much more ſo in Women; for that one of its Con- 
ſequences is often the Loſs of what is much more valu- 
able than Gold or Diamonds, their Reputation, if not 
their Honour. It engages both in a Habit of Idleneſs 
and ill Hours, draws them into mixt Company, makes 
them neglect their Civilities abroad, and their Buſineſs 
at home; in a word, the Gameſter, whether Man or 
Woman, has neither God, Father, Husband, or Friend; 
at leaſt they live as if they had neither, and give up 
ta Chance the Empire of Providence. | 
The Objections are much ſtronger till to the Ladies 
than to the Men, with reſpect to deep Play; it gives 
occaſion of the World to aſk ſpiteful Queſtions: How | 
they dare venture to loſe? and what Means they have 
to pay ſuch great Sums? The Winner and the Loſer are. 
alike in Danger: If ſhe wins, it puts her into ſo good | 
a Humour nothing can put her into an ill one; if ſhe- | 
loſes, ſhe runs in Debt, and there are more Ways than 
one to diſcharge it. The Debtor is at the Mercy of the 
Creditor, and exact are both Sexes in paying theſe Debts: 
of Honour. If the Ladies pay in Money, it will be. 
ask'd how they come by it? If they owe, and eſpeci- 
ally to a Man, he will be thought no unfair Creditor, . 
if, when the Eſtate fails, he ſeizes upon the Perſon, 
Add to this, if a lovely Woman cou'd ſee her own Face 
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upon an il Run, the ſullen Looks, and the Contorſions 
of Countenance, ſhe would forſwear any thing that 
gives ſuch a Diſadvantage to her Beauty. | 

Dancing is not of itſelf a Fault, but all that ſhou'd 
be aim'd at in learning it, is how to move gracefully ; 
all beyond it may be call'd excelling in a Miſtake. A 
Man or Woman had better never dance, becauſe they 
have no Skill in it, than dance often becauſe they 
do it well. The eaſieſt, as well as ſafeſt Method of 
doing it, is in private Companies, amongſt particular 
Friends, and then careleſly, like a Diverſion, never 
ſolemnly like a Buſineſs. A Year, or indeed a 
Month's Converſe with a Dancing-Maſter, would be 
very ill ſpent, if one learnt of him to miſ-ſpend the reſt 
of our Time by it. Dancing is a Recreation that con- 
tributes to Health of Body, as well as to Deportment, 
and ceaſes to be innocent only when we do it not fo 
much for our own ſake, as the ſake of others. 
The Effect it has upon the Body and Mind, when 
us'd to Exceſs, ſhould frighten us from ſuch Uſe of it; 
ſo contrary to the Prayer taught us by our Saviour, to 
be delivered from Temptation, into which we then 
blindly throw ourſelves. The Freedoms familiariz'd 
by Cuſtom are, what at other Times would ſhock the 
Delicacy and Decency of Ladies, who may aſſure 
themſelves, that no Diverſion is warrantable that's 
ſhocking either to Decency or Delicacy, 

All Recreations are deſign'd to relieve, and not to 
ſoften the Mind; they are no longer lawful than they 
anſwer that Deſign: And it will not be amiſs to carry 
our Reflexion upon Recreations to what is lawful and 
unlawful in them. 

To be lawful, they muſt be ſuch as have no Sin in 
them ; by which Dancing and Gaming, laſt ſpoken of, 
are in great Danger of being excluded: They are 
placed on the very Margin of Virtue, and the leaſt 
Stumble flings one into the Precipice of Vice, What- 
ever is diſhonourable to God, or injurious to your 

Neigh- 
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Neighbour, cannot be lawful Diverſion ; and profane 
and wanton Diſcourſe, Scandal and Slander, are cer- 
tainly not to be delighted in, or to be any Part of the 
Employment of our Time. All Recreation muſt be 
moderate as well as innocent. Minutes, and not 

Days or Hours, ſhou'd only be given to them: For 

the Purpoſe of Diverſion is not to exempt us from La- 

bour, but to fit us for it. If our Paſſions are too much 

affected by our Recreations, if we have them too much 
at Heart, they are no longer lawful, becauſe they will 
take off our Minds from our ſpiritual or temporal 

Duties; We ſhall be like School-Boys, who after P/ay- 

time cannot ſettle to their Books again. Time, as has 
been obſerv'd, is to be redeem'd, and not flung away: 
And when we confider what a great Work we have 
here to do, and how uncertain we are how long time 
we ſhall have to do it, we ſhould rather ſeek for Re- 

creation in the ſublime Meditations on the wonderful 
Works of the Almighty, than in the Follies and Trifles 
of this Tranſitory Life. 

Little need have we to contrive Ways to while away 
our Time, which flies fo faſt from us, and returns no 
more, Remember this, you that loiter away your 
Days, and revel away your Nights: Remember this, 
ye Gameſters, by whom Days and Nights are con- 
founded thro' an inſatiable Luſt of Gain. That Luft, 
the moſt extravagant Inſtance of Avarice, renders it 
almoſt impoſſible to game and not to fin. For if Play 
be any way lawful, 'tis when we play for nothing 
Confiderable ; otherwiſe we ſhall fall into the Vice of 
Covetouſneſs, and take Pleaſure in winning, or be 
tranſported with Rage at ill Luck in loſing; both which 
Vices ſeldom come unattended. Covetouſneſs will tempt 
you to trick at leaſt, if not to cheat; and Anger, to 
ſwear, and perhaps blaſpheme. Go to a Gaming- 
Table at the Publick Places, ſee the Tranſports of the 
Winners and Loſers at Bath, Tunbridge, Epſom, &c. 


and then ask yourſelf, Can Diverſions, that ſo ruffle 
and 
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and diſorder the Soul, that keep it in a perpetual Tu- 
mult of Paſſion, that make Men forget what they owe 


to God and to Men, Can they be lawful? The con- 
trary ſpeaks itſelf, and whoever fins this way, does it 
againſt Conviction, and in Defiance of the Almighty. 
Thoſe that find themſelves too much inclin'd to Game, 


and have not a due Government of their Paſſions at it, 


will do well to lay themſelves under ſome voluntary and 
valuable Mal&, that the Tie of Intereſt may help to 
reſtrain them. Yet one would think that Chriſtians, 


who are bid to pluck out their very Eyes, and cut off 


their very Hands, if they offend them, ſhould not need 
to be inſtructed to part with unneceſſary Sports, rather 
than to fall into Temptation. He that plays ſinfully 
lays his Soul at Stake, which is ſurely of too great 
Worth to be ventur'd on the Caſt of a Die. Thoſe 
that give themſelves up to Gaming, make it no more a 
Recreation. Such a Man toils as much at it as he who 
labours for Work; is there any ſo painful as that of the 
Mind, as the Hopes and Fears of the covetous Man, 
and the Impatience and Rage of the Angry ? 


Nakedneſs, it ſeems in our Days not to anſwer the 

End of it, eſpecially with the Ladies; who, one 
would imagine by their Dreſs, are ſo far from reckoni 
themſelves obliged to their Mother Eve, for dreſſing them, 
that they are for throwing away the very Fig-leaves 3 
they have already uncover'd their Shoulders and Breaſts, 
and as they haye gone fo far in a few Months, what 


I Dreſs, as we are told in Seripture, was to cover 


may they not do in Vears? They ſhould conſider that 


Clothes were not the Effect of Pride, but of Sin, and 
that inſtead of making chem vain, it ſhould * 
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and mortify them, as having loſt that Innocence which 
was a much greater Ornament to them than the moſt 
gloricus Apparel can be. Since Shame was the Origi- 
nal of Clothing, it ought to be modeſt, and all Faſhions 
which are not ſo, are finful; arguing the Wantonneſs 
of the Wearer, and provoking that of the Spectator; 
both which carry Sin in them. 

The defending the Body from Cold ſeems to be, to 
many, not a principal, but àh accidental End of Apparel. 
Naked Breaſts and naked Boſoms, in both Sexes, ſhew 
us that Health, as deſirable as it is, is not conſider'd by 
Youth, when any ſtrong Paſſion is in the way. Thoſe 
Ladies that would catch Cold at the Fanning of a Sum- 
mer-Evening's Breeze, bear the rudeſt Winter-Blaſts, to 
lay open their Breaſts and Shoulders ; the moſt delicate 
of em are inſenſible of Wind or Weather. Would one 
not believe they are ſo warm'd within, that they are 
inſenſible of Cold from without ? And what muſt Men 
think of ſuch Women, who will endure ſo much to be 
ſo much ſeen? Nothing in the World is ſo eafily commu- 
nicated as Deſire ; and inſtead of mortifying it, the very 
Churches are the Places that help now to inflame it; 

People dreſs for them as wantonly as for the P /ay- Houſe : 
And a Woman has not any Beauty which ſhe will not 
take care to expoſe there to Advantage. Hence it is, 
that Divine Service, inſtead of raiſing Men and Womens 
Souls in Devotion to the great Creator, is often made 
ule of to convey wanton Glances to each other; and 
when they pretend to be praying to be delivered from 
Temptation, they with Pleaſure give themſelves up to 
it. God, who will not be mock'd, knows the Heart, 
and will at the laſt Day call them to a dreadful Account 
for this wicked Abuſe of Holy Ordinances. 

Another End of Apparel is the diſtinguiſhing of Sexes 
and Qualities, Which, like the other two Ends of it, 
Modeſiy and Health, is ne glected and deſpis d. Women, 
without bluſhing, aſſume the Coat, Periwig, Hat and 
Feather, and ride as furiouſly as if there was really 

nothing 
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nothing in Sex, or they de ſired there ſhould be no Dif- 
ference, What a mean Opinion mult ſuch Ladies have 
of the Delicacy of the Heireſs of Burgundy, Grand- 
mother of Charles the Fifch, who falling from her Horſe, 
and breaking her Thigh, refus'd the Aſſiſtance of the 
Surgeon, and choſe to die rather than have her Mo- 
deſty offended. God himſelf expreſly commanded the 
Jews that the Man ſhould not wear the Apparel of the 
Woman, nor the Woman that of the Man: But our La- 
dies like our Politicians, think the Jewiſh Laws do not 
extend to Chriſtians, and reſolving at any Rate to pleaſe, 
will wear a Hat or a Head, as it ſets them off beſt. To 
diſtinguiſh Qualities by Dreſs was one of the ancient 
Uſes of it: The Romans were very ſtrict in their ſeveral 
Diſtinctions. Gorgeous Apparel is for Kings Courts, as 
our Saviour himſelf tells us. Men and Women ſhould 
content themſelves with that fort of Clothing which 
agrees with their Sex and Condition, not ſtriving to ex- 
ceed or equal that of a higher Rank, nor raiſe Envy in 
their own. What Difference 1s there now between the 
Dreſs of a Citizen and a Courtier, of a Taylor and a Gen- 
tleman, of a Servant and a Maſter? The Maid is ve 
often miſtaken for the Miſtreſs, and the Valet for zy Lord. 
The general Depravity of Mens Minds appears as much 
in this Corruption, as in any; the Neglect of Decency 
and Order, the Confuſion of Ranks and Degrees, pro- 
duce Contempt of them ; and Men fail in the Reſpe& 
Inferiors owe to Superiors. Honour to whom Honour, is 
one of the Laws of the Goſpel, which are forgotten, 
and Men live in all Things as if they were their own 
Maſters, and had no Rule to walk by but their Wills. 
Foppery in Dreſs has been ſo well ridicul'd by Men of 
Wit, that we are leſs troubled with it than ever. While 
it was a Sin only, and was rank'd under the Heads of 
Pride and Vanity, while Damnation was only the Puniſh- 


it, ment, it flouriſh'd amain ; but now it is bcome a Jeſt, 
n, and the Fop is ſure to be laugh'd at; he avoids that for 
nd the Sake of his Character, which he would not have 
ly avoided for the Sake of his Salvation. 
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Chthes add no true Worth to any one, and tis there- 
fore fooliſh as well as finful to waſte Time or Thought 
in Dreſs. Beauty needs no Ornament, and Deformity 
admits none, but what we ought all to covet, that of 
a meek and quiet Spirit. Clothe yourſelves as richly as 
| you can with all Chriſtian Virtues, which can only 

render you lovely in God's Eyes, and will not a little 
help to render you amiable in thoſe of Man. The 
Beauty of the Mind charms more than that of the Body, 
and no Beauty of it is {© charming as Virtue. Charity 
will incline you to look to your Neighbour's Clothing 
as well as your own. To clothe the naked is one of the 
Duties that have etrrnal Bliſs for their Reward ; and 
the ſaying of a good Chriſtian on that Subject, tho' a 
homely ene, is a folid one, One plain Coat thou putteſt 
an @ poor Man's Back will better become thee than twenty 
rich ones thou ſhalt put upon thy own. 

Yeuth is very apt to run into Error in Dreſs. Vanity 
proceeds from Levity of Mind, for which the Young, 
and eſpecially of the ſofter Sex, want Ballaft; they 
have an inborn violent Deſire of pleaſing 3 the ways 
which lead Men to Authority and Glory being ſhut to 
them, they ſtrive to make amends for that Loſs by the 
Graces of their Perſon, And tis on this account that 
the Colour of a Ribbon, the Curl of the Hair, or the 
ſetting on a Patch too high or too low, are with them 
Matters of Importance. This Exceſs is become very 
extravagant, and we are not fatisfy'd with our Modes 
and Faſions, but are made after thoſe of our Neigh- 
bours. Thus to the Love of Dreſs is added that of 
Novelty. They do bewitch weak Minds, and filling 
them with Pride and Folly drive out every good thing, 
and choke the Seeds of Religion and Virtue. Wile 
States have not only ſet Rules for Habits, but alſo for 
Furniture of Houſes, and the Decorations of Gardens. 
Our neighbouring State, that of the United Provinces, re- 
ſtrain'd by a Law the extravagant Expence of Flowers; 
and our own Statute-Books ſhew us, that ſeveral Laws 

have 
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have been made with reſpect to Clothes, which are not 
the more unreaſonable for their being obſolete. The 
Houſes and Tables of private Perſons not being regu- 
lated by Publick Authority, every one lives according 
to his Fortune and Ambition; and perhaps a Regulation 
of ſuch Abuſes would not be thought conſiſtent with the 
Liberty of a Free People. The Romans made Laws to 

ulate Eating, grown to an extravagant Expence by 
the fatick Luxury, introduc'd by their Eaſtern Con- 
queſts. But thoſe Laws were not effectual, and if Rea- 
ſon will not direct People not to waſte their Health 
and Eſtates on Superfluities, Edits and Statutes will 
have no Force, and Sickneſs and Poverty will only re- 
form them. How ruinous this Pomp has been to Fa- 
milies 1s too notorious to need Explanation, The Ruin 
of Families draws after it Corruption of Manners, and 
thence follows the Ruin of States. 

This Vanity excites in Perſons of mean Birth an in- 
ordinate Deſire of Gain, which proſtitutes them to all 
Meaſures that may get them Wealth to ſupport it. It- 
runs People of Quality ſo deeply into Debt, that they 
not only dip their Eſtates beyond Recovery, but do a 
thouſand mean things which an honeſt poor Man would 
be aſhamed of, to maintain their Expence. How often 
has the gilt Coach been ſeized by the Mercer, and all the 
fine Furniture been the Prey of Executions ? How ſcan- 
dalous is it to ſee a Gentleman's Gate crouded with 
Dumers, while the Lord himſelf ſneaks out at the Back- 
door, mocks their Impatience, and laughs at their Cre- 
dulity ! Modes and Faſbions are the main "Cauſes of this 


Luxury: Dreſs and Furniture muſt be changed accord- 


ing to the Whim of the Upholfterer, and Tailor, or thoſe 
fantaſtick Men and Women who preſide over them. 
This. Inconſtancy creates a vaſt Lol in what you are 
to part with, and as great an Expence in what you are 
to purchaſe. The Seller will have Cunning enough to 
make you pay for your Love of Novelty, and the 


Buyer cheat you as much for your Deſue of Chas 
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The Mind is thus conſtantly taken up with this coſtly 
Variety; Gravity and Simplicity of Manners are ex- 
ploded, and Levity and Folly take place of them. | 
Ladies and Gentlemen ſhould learn, that true Ho- þ 
nour is acquir'd by nothing but good Conduct, and 
that good Senſe is preferable to either Gold or Dia- 
monds. The Young ſhould often be put in mind of 
Things uſeful and ſolid, but not ſo often as to tire them 
with your Lectures. Endeavour, you that are their 
Teachers, to divert the 'Thoughts of the Ladies, eſpe- 
cially from a vain Affectation of the Beauty of the 
Body, by drawing them to a Conſideration of that of 
the Mind ; not that outward Bgauty is to be negleQed, 
and *twould be too ſevere a Leſſon to teach it to ſuch 
as Nature has been liberal to. Whoever ſhall affect 
to act the Philoſopher on this Head, will ſooner make 
himſelf ridiculous than his Pupil wife. Beauty has too 
ſenſible Effects in thoſe that poſſeſs it, and in thoſe 
that behold it, . for them to be convinc'd by all your 
grave Arguments, that *tis not worth taking care of, 
If you adviſe them not to ſet their Hearts too much 
upon it, you muſt at the ſame time let them know 
you are ſenſible that the Heart will be touch'd by it; 
and that, as it is one of the greateſt of temporal Bleſ- 
fings, ſo they ſhould be thankful for it to Heaven, and 
regard it as the Gift of God; to preach againſt it would 
be to as little purpoſe as to preach againſt Health, 
Riches, and Peace. All theſe Bleflings may be abus'd, 
as well as that of Beauty ; but it will not hinder the 
World from deſiring them, and from envying thoſe 
that enjoy them. The chief thing you have to do is to 
give young Perſons true Notions of Nature, and ſhew 
them how Religion improves and betters it; how it 
turns every thing to its true End; what great Wiſdom 
| it is to make temporal Bleſſings inſtrumental to eternal, 
1 and the Excellencies of the Body ſubſervient to thoſe 
of the Scul; that Religion and Virtue are the greateſt 
Beauties in Chriſtians, and Chriſtianity the higheſt 
Exaltation 
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Exaltation of Nature, and of right Reaſon. To rail 


at Beauty would be as impertinent as to rail at Ligbt: 


Give it, on the contrary, its due Praiſe ; confeſs it has 
a natural Splendor, lovely in itſelf, and charming to 
the. Beholder ; but tell thoſe amiable Creatures, that if 
a lovely Soul animates a lovely Body, the Charms of 
Beauty receives new Graces. Piety gives a check to 
Luſt, and turns Defire into Admiration. Virtue and 
Beauty join'd together have great Advantages above 
Virtue alone appearing in a homely Dreſs ; but if 
Virtue gives not much Luſtre, it has fewer Tempta- 
tions and is a laſting Bleſſing. Beauty wears and de- 
cays, Virtue ſhines on with one continu'd Brightneſs ; 
Beauty occaſions daily Torments and Diſquiets, Vir- 
tue is always full of Peace and Joy ; Beauty however 
will always find Advocates, and plead for itſelf ſa 
ſtrongly, that let us declare as warmly as we will on 
the fide of Virtue, we muſt not abandon that of Beauty, 
but inculcate the Miſchiefs that attend the priding one's 
ſelf in it, and ſetting one's mind too much upon it. 
Beauty has as well Power over the Judgment as over 
the Eyes, and 'tis more eligible to make it a Friend to 
Virtue than an Enemy. | 

It is ſaid of the Judges at Athens, who were ſo cele- 
brated over all the World for their Fuftice, that by a 
Woman they loſt the Name of uncorrupt, becauſe, tho? 
ſhe was faulty, yet after they had ſeen her they cou'd 
not judge her guilty. Another Lady, as fam'd for her 
Eloquence as her Antagoniſt was for her Beauty, had 
by her Pleading won the Cauſe, *till the lovely Crea- 
ture came into Court, and by her Preſence only, turn'd 
the Scale of Fuftice. Nothing more cheats and impoſes 
on the Judgment than Beauty, and the Athenian Lady 
is not the only one that has gain'd her Cauſe by ſhew- 
ing herſelf, Yet after all, the Victory is imaginary, 
not real: The more victorious Beauty is, the more is 
it expos'd to be conquer'd. That which many love, 
1s not eaſily guarded ; the Heart may reſiſt the At- 
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tacks of ſevaral open Invaders, but while it is defend - 
ing itſelf againſt them, a ſecret one will ſteal in and 
ſurpriſe it. What Security is there in the Poſſeſſion of 
a thing that every one covets? The more that beauti- 
ful Women conquer, the more danger they are in: 
New beſiegers will come to the Aſſault, and how can 
that Fort always defend itſelf from without, which 
has a Traitor ready to betray it from within? Flat- 
tery, like the Voice of the Siren, draws them on to 
their Ruin; the Heart greedily ſucks in the Poiſon, 
and when they are infinitely pleas'd themſelves, they 
think 'tis a ſort of Ingratitude not to be pleaſing. 
Nothing, therefore, is more dangerous and deceitful 
than celebrated Beauty. It deceives the Perſon that 
poſſeſſes it more than thoſe that are dazzled with it: 
It diſturbs, weakens, and intoxicates the Soul. There 
are ſome Ladies ſo fond of their own Faces, that they 
have not ſo ſtrong Rivals in the other Sex as they are 
to themſelves. But Age will not fail to puniſh them 
for this Idolatry, and the Wrinkles in their Faces ſhall 
in their turns make them look as hideous as ever their 
Charms made them lovely in their own Eyes. What is it 
that young Ladies propoſe to themſelves by the mighty 
Pains they are at to appear beautiful ? 1s it to gain 
Lovers or Husbands ? Dare they anſwer for the former ? 
No; they will hardly own they have any Meaning at 
all in it, and do not think of Men, when their whole 
Soul is employ'd in contriving to charm them. Let us 
ſuppoſe for them that they have a lawful End in view, 
to marry to their Advantage : How can they hope to 
have good Husbands if they have not avi ones? And 
Beauty without Merit and Virtue, is a Bait for Fools. 
To marry happily, a Woman muſt marry prudently, and 
if ſhe makes choice of a Fep, ſhe will not be the hap- 
pier, as ſhe 1s not the wiſer, for her Beauty. Let her 
think that the ſhining Luſtre, even of Youth, wears 
off, when ſeen too often, and at too near a Diſtance : 
that Pozon ſees with other Eyes than Defire, and that 
Beauty 
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Beauty will not make an ill-natur'd Fellow a good Huſ- 
band, nor a filly Woman a good Wife ; Wiſdom will 
be too hard for the Frowardneſs of a peeviſh Temper, - 
which is ſoften'd by Management more than Beauty : 
A Man cannot ſee it when he's out of Humour; then 
Art and Complacency will open his Eyes, and reſtore 
it to its former Empire. What a Curſe is it to La- 
dies to have this Pride of Beauty laſt when they are 
old ? How ridiculous is it in them to confound Age and 
Youth, to fill up and hide the Breaches of Time with 
Patches and Paint; to place the gay Decorations of 
Twenty on a wither'd Carcaſe of Three/core ? yet how 
many Examples of this kind do we daily meet with in 
the World ? Women that think their Beauty is the laſt 
thing that fades, and that their Spring holds all the 
Year ? Theſe Reflexions on Beauty have interrupted 
thoſe on Dreſs ; they cannot however be term'd a Di- 
greſſion, for why elſe do Women dreſs out as they do, 
unleſs it 1s to be handſom ? 

Affectation in Dreſs always miſſes the End it aims at, 
and raiſes Contempt inſtead of Aumiration. Negligence 
is on the other hand an Error that ought to be cor- 
reed ; Neatneſs, Proportion, and Decency of Dreſs, 
are always commendable. Virtue itſelf is diſagreeable 
in a Sloven ; and that Lady who takes no Care of 
herſelf will find no body will care for her. The Faule 
is the Exceſs: Mind your Perſons, but mind your Un- 
derſtandings too, and do not be Fools to be Beaus and 
Belles. Look on the Simplicity of the Ancients in their 
Statues ; obſerve eſpecially the Figures of the Greek 
and Roman Ladies, you will find the Hair tied negli- 
gently behind, the Draperies full, and careleſly hang- 
ing, which give Grace and Majeſty to the Body. I 
doubt not, Women that are not well inſtructed in theſe 
things, wou'd by the Statues have a ſorry Opinion of 
the antick Dreſſes ; but when they are well taught 
what Elegance, what Proportion, and what Conveni- 
ence there are in them, they will be apt to think that 
| D 2 the 
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the Ladies of Athens and Rome were as much politer | 
than the Moderns in their Dreſs as the Men in their 
Learning. A very learned Prelate of this Age has en- 
deavour'd to reſtore antict Habits ;! but all that endea- 
vour to govern the Nation of Fops, will find they have 
to do with a moſt unruly People, whoſe Heads being 
never ſettled, how can we expect their Habits ſhould be:? 
Were Womens Souls, ſays the Biſhop, ever /o little elevated 
above the Prejudices of Faſhions, they would preſently have 
a great Contempt for their affected Curlings and Frizlings, 
ewhich are ſo remote from the natural Hair, and for Dreſſes 
of too faſhicnable and eæact Figure. I am ſati d, it is 
not at all to be expected they ſhould take up an antick out- 
fide, it would be an extravagant thing to defire it: but yet | 
they might, without any Singularity, take the Reliſh of the 
ancient Simplicity in Habits, which is ſo noble, ſo gracious, 
fo comely ; and befifes, fo proper for Chriſtian Manners. 
Thus conforming tÞemſelves to the preſent Cuſtoms, they 
ewould underſtand at leaſt what they ought to think of the 
old one: They would hereby learn to obey the Mode as a trou- 
Bleſome Slavery; and then would only allow it what they 
could not refuſe it, Let Ladies, above all things, conſult 
Decency and Eaſe; never to expoſe nor torture Nature, 
Faſhion is always aiming at Perfection, but never finds 
it, or never ſtops where it ſhould : *Tis always mend- 
ing, but never improving: A true Labour in vain ; and 
conſequently thoſe that follow it, are guilty of the higheſt 
Folly and Madneſs. To change for the fake of Chang- 
ing, is to ſubmit to the Government of Caprice; and that 
Man or Woman that is given up to it, will ſurely be as 
whimfical in the other parts of their Conduct. Is it ſuf- 
ficient for a reaſonable Mind, to like a thing purely be- 
cauſe tis neqv, or to diſlike it becauſe it is not? Muſt a 
fooliſh Faſhion pleaſe me, for that 'tis a Novelty, and a 
good onediſpleaſe, becauſe I have try'd it and found it 
fo? It Fops reckon wiſe Men out of their Wits when 
they are out of the Faſhion, wiſe Men have certainly 
much more ground to think them mad when they are 
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Theſe Conſiderations would ariſe from right Reaſon, 
if we had not the divine Light of Scripture to be our 
Guide. As Men only, we ſhould avoid Foppery and 
Extravagance; as Chriſtians, we ſhould ſtudy Modeſty 
and Convenience. There are two Paſſages in the Nea 
 Teftament, which ſet the beſt Rule, particularly to Wo- 
men with reſpe& to their Habits. Let not your Adorn- 
ing, ſays the Apoſtle, be that outward Adorning of plait- 
ing the Hair, and of wearing of Gold, or of putting on of 
Apparel, but let it be the hidden Man of the Heart, in 
that which is not corruptible, even the Ornament of a meek 
and quiet Spirit, which is in the Sight of God of great 
Price, And again, In like manner aljo, that Nomen 
adorn ihemſelues in modeſt Apparel, with Shamefacedne/; 
and Sobriety ; not with broider'd Hair, or Gold, or Pearl:, 
or cofily Array, but (which becometh Women profeſſing God 
lineſs) with good Works, Thoſe who conſtrue every 
thing in the Sacred Writings to the Lezter, will run into 
innumerable Errors. Many thouſand Hereſies have 
ſprung up from this pretended ſcrupulous Exactneſs. If 
Allowances are not to be made for figurative Expreſſi- 
ons, we ſhould meet with inſuperable Difficulties. 
The Ancient and Eaftern way of Thinking and Writ- 
ing, cannot in all things be accommodated to the Weftern 
and Modern. Our Duty then is to keep as cloſe to the 
Senſe as we can, and not always to be confin'd to the 
Letter. The Quakers interpret theſe Paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, as a Prohibition to Women to wear Gold, either 
in Ear. rings, or about their Clothes; either in Lace, 
or interwoven, . or embroider'd, and all plaiting of 
Hair: "Tis true, they have lately enlarg'd their Borders, 
and taken or rejected what Part of the Prohibition ſuited 
their Fancies beſt. Ceſtiy Apparel is as much forbidden 
as Lace; yet what People are at greater Coſt in their 
Silks and Linen ? But Habits of Price, and all Pearls 
and Jewels, Necklaces or Bracelets, and Clothes of 
Expence, are not to be underſtood in the ſtri& and li- 
teral Senſe; the Nature of the Thing requires it 
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preſſion. ' : 

No body can diſcern any greater Danger and Ma- 
lignity in Gold or rich Habits, than in any other Me- 
tal, other Stones, or coarſer Garments. Whether it be 
the Wiſdom, or Folly, or the Fancy of People, that 
has ſet a greater Value upon theſe things than on others, 
is no matter, there is certainly no greater Evil in one 
than another; they are all in their own Natures 
alike innocent; and tho' they prove ſometimes the Oc- 
caſions of great Miſchiefs, yet they are never properly 

the Cauſes of them, but the Paſſions and Defires of 
People towards them ; who, to compaſs them, will 
take Courſes which muſt conſequently produce miſ- 
 chievous Effects. They are, in this Caſe, not unlike 
to good Countries, that border on the Kingdoms of two 
mighty Princes ; who, finding their Convenience, fall 
to Wars about them, tho* the Countries gave no Pro- 
vocation or Encouragement to either. If the Weight, 
| Luftre, or Rarity give theſe things any extraordinary 
Excellence above others, the Delight and Pleaſure 
People take therein is but reaſonable ; and whatever 
Evils follow thence, are by no means chargeable upon 
thoſe inanimate Things, but on the Men that cauſe 
them. Theſe Things naturally are no worſe than Light 
and Luſtre in the Sun, Shape and Comelineſs in a Tree, 
or Beauty, Fragrance, and Variety of Form: and Colour 
in the Flowers and Herbs. They are all of them 
God's Creatures, and conſequently good. The Creator 
has made nothing in vain ; and of what other uſe are 
theſe glorious Parts of his Creation than that to which 
Man puts them ? When by great Induſtry and Toil 
he has dug the Ore out of the Mine, and the Diamond 
out of the Rock; when he has refin'd, with a great 
Toil, the one, and poliſh'd the other ; ſhall he not 
have the Pleaſure of uſing them? Were thoſe Riches 
intended to be hid for ever in the Bowels of the | 
Earth? Has he err'd in tearing them up to take 
them 
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them out of them? Or were they conceal'd there by 
Providence to give a Price to them, by the Difficulty 
and Labour of their Diſcovery? Can they be better 
employ'd, if they muſt be employ'd at all, than in Or- 
naments to the moſt beautiful Part of Mankind, for whom 
the World, and all that is in it, was created ? 

Suppoſing Pearls, Diamonds, and other ſuch Trea- 
ſare, acquire their Value and Eſteem from the Opinion 
of the World, and Peoples Fancies, and that this be ill 
grounded, and run out into a blameable Exceſs, yet it 
is not reaſonable to think that they are all of them ab- 
ſolutely prohibited, becauſe Men entertain falſe Notions 
of, and are deceiv d in them. Men have as much true 
Reaſon to value theſe as any other material things what- 
ſoever, If we can judge of Beauty or of Uſefulneſs, 
what is there more uſeful and beautiful ? Whether 
their Worth lies in Opinion or Judgment ; yet as the 
World was formerly, is now, and always will be or- 
dered, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that ſome thingsſhould 
be accounted of greater Value and Excelleace than 
others ; there could be otherwiſe no living in the World: 
no Trade or Commerce could be carried on without 
ſuch Change and Bargain. And if the Wiſdom of all 
the World, in all Ages, has center'd in this, that 
ſuch and ſuch things ſhould be accounted beſt and 
valued higheſt, 'tis great Preſumption that they are 
truly the moſt excellent and valuable things. *Tis 
downright Demonſtration that it is neceſſary to ac- 
count them ſo, and that ſuch Opinion is well enough 
grounded; becauſe tis of abſolute Neceflity, that 
ſomething ſhould be reckon'd beſt, and better than 
another: and nothing has at any time prevail'd above 
theſe things in civiliz'd Countries. If then any thing is 
better than another, what muſt it be that gives it a 
Price? Its Beauty, its Brightneſs, its Solidity. Are 
there more valuable Qualities in other things, or are 
Diamonds and Gold deſervedly reckon'd the Riches of 
this World? Are not Riches Bleſſings, the Reward of 
D 4 Induſtry, 
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Induftry, and the Inſtruments of Charity, the moſt 
amiable of all Chriſtian Virtues ? 

It may be objected, that the Indians parted with their 
Gold and Pearls, for Glaſs and Trifles to their firſt Diſco- 
verers : But it does not thence follow, that what the 
common Eſteem of Mankind makes valuable is not 
truly ſo; for tho' Glaſs and Gold are of equal Value 
to a Man that neither uſes, nor knows how to make uſe 
of either; yet to one that does both, they are very un- 
equal: And when the Indians knew how much their 
Traders valued Gold, what a deal of G/af5, and other 
gaudy things were to be bought by a little of it, they 
grew wiſer, and learn'd its Excellence. Nevertheleſs 
it muſt be own'd, that if all the World ſhould ſet a 
Stamp of Value upon G/afs, or any thing elſe, it would 
bring the now cheap Ornaments of it, us'd by mean 
People, under the ſame Prohibition as Gold and Dia» 
monds are ſaid to be, by the two Texts before cited; 
and no body will pretend that to wear them now is un- 
lawful; and therefore to wear Ornaments of Diamonds, 
or Gold, cannot be ſo of themſelves, but muſt be 
made ſo by the Pride and Extravagance of thoſe that 
wear them. | 

If we conſider the way and manner of Expreſſion in 
thoſe two Texts, tho? it is very poſitive, yet the Mean- 
ing of the Words is not abſolutely to prohibit People the 
uſing of Gold, Pearls, and precious Stones intheir Appa- 
rel. To find out what is really meant by it, we muſt exa» 
mine ſome other Paſſage of Scripture, where the Nepa- 
tive is as ſtrong, and yet the Prohibition cannot in the 

- leaſt be thought to be general. We are forbidden 10 lay up 
Treaſures upon Earth, aubere Moth and Ruft doth corrupt, 
and where Thieves break through and ſteal, but to lay up for 
vurſelves Treafures in Heaven. Theo? the Ex preſſion here 
be very poſitive, yet the Meaning of theſe Words is 
not abſolutely to prohibit People to treaſure up Wealth ; 
for the Neceſſities and Duties of Life make it unavoid- 
able, There can be no Proviſion made for Families and 

Children 
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Children without ſuch treaſuring; there can be no ſuch 
thing as Stock, Subſtance, Trade, or Commerce, unleſs ſome 
People do it, to be ready at an Exigence: And we muſt 
imagine, Chriſt intended to forbid all Merchandiſe and 
Traffick, and Proviſion for Children and Families, if we 
think we are abſolutely prohibited to to lay up Trea/ures 
here on Earth : As abſolutely and poſitively as the Injunc- 
tion is expreſs'd, the Meaning of the Expreſſion is, That 
Chriſtians ſhould be more intent upon the ſecuring ever- 
laſting Happineſs to themſelves, than the "ſhort and pe- 
riſhing Riches of this World. Abundance of ſuch 
Expreſſions are to be met with in Scripture, which taken 
in the literal Senſe are directly oppoſite to other Parts of 
it. The not taking care of one's Family is ſaid to be a Sin 
worſe than that of xfidelity ; and what Care can be taken 
of it without laying up of Riches? When things are of 
themſelves unlawful, as Rioting and Drunkenneſs, Cham- 
bering and Wantonneſi, Strife and Envyings, the negative 
muſt be always taken in the full Senſe : But when things 
are not unlawful of themſelves, there is a Senſe of Rea- 
ſon and Equity to be enquir'd after, which the Circum- 
ſtances of Time, Place, and Perſon, muſt determine. 
Things that are of their own Nature indifferent, and' 
made criminal only by the Abuſe of them, tho the Werds 
of the Prohibition be general, yet they can be no farther 
underſtood to be prohibited than they are are abus d. So 
the Apoſtle prohibited Women plaited or broider'd Hair, 
Gold, Pearls, and expenſive Apparel; yet we muft not 
underſtand the Injunction, to prohibit the Uſe and Orna- 
ment of any of thoſe things in general, tho? it be expreſs'd 
in very poſitive Terms ; becaule there is nothing in their 
natures evil, but what is evil is by abuſe, and acciden- 
tally become ſo; and though there are ſeveral Places in 
Scripture, an Inſtance of one of which has been given, 
expreſs d as generally and abſolutely as theſe, yet they 
bear Exceptions, Reſerves, and a more limited Senſe. 
The Deſign and Purpoſe of the Injunction ſeem to be 
the recommending ſuch things to the Women, as wou'd 
make them good Wives, and good Chriſtians, as good 
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Works will do; as alſo ſuch decent, grave, external Habit, 
as would anſwer and become thoſe good Works ; give no 
Scandal and Offence, and minifter no Temptations to 


another. Such a Deſign is no way obſtructed by a mo- 


derated and well regulated Uſe of all or any of theſe Or- 
naments; and therefore, there is neither Need nor Rea- 


ſon to conclude, that all or any of theſe Particulars here 


mention'd are univerſally forbidden to Women, either 
from the Nature of the Things themſelves, or from the 
Way and Manner of Expreſſion, or from the End pro- 


pos'd by the Apoſtle. ; 


But notwithſtadding it may be reaſonable to think, 
this Prohibition is not to be underſtood literally and ſtrict- 
ly, yet ſomething is undoubtedly forbidden by it; as all 
ſuch Gaiety and Coſtlineſs of Attire, as provoke Pride, 
and foſter Vanity. Every thing ſinful, and tending to 
God's Diſhonour, is here prohibited; and if either new- 
neſs, rarity, or richneſs of Dreſs, occaſion Vanity and 
Pride, they are certainly here condemn'd. Tis true, it 
ſeems difficult to be conceiv'd, what kind of Pride it is 
that can be rais'd in Peoples Minds on theſe Accounts; 
how they can think more highly of themſelves than 
others, and than they ought to do, becauſe they have 
other Clothes; and are what they call better dreſt than 
they are. Be it what it will, tis evident that the Effect, 
and not the Cauſe, is here forbidden, fince the Cauſe is 
every thing by which the Fancy is blown up; and it is 
not only Gold, Pearls, and coſtly Apparel, that blow it 
up, but any thing People put a Value and Eſteem upon, 
and think it raiſes them above their Neighbours : For' tis 
not the Riches of a thing that is always the ground of its 
Eſteem ; if 'tis of leſs Price and more modiſh it is more 
defir'd, and more valu'd by the Wearer ; and if looſe 
and flowing Hair were faſhionable, it would occaſion 
more Pride and Vanity than the plaiting or broidering 
it. Who does not know that the things that coſt moſt 
do not always pleaſe beſt ? they muſt be in the faſhion 
alſo ; and if they do not pleaſe, and are not faſhion- 

able, 
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able, they arenot ſo apt to create that ſecret, vain Com- 
placence in the Mind, which ariſes from the Conceits that 
what they wear becomes them, and ſets them in Rank 
above their Neighbours : Wherefore, 'tis plain, that this 
kind of Pride, whatever it is, is not grounded upon Coſt- 
lineſs or Worth, but upon Comelineſs and Faſhion ; for 
that People would be proud of Toys and Tinſel, Straws 
and Ruſhes, if the Court and City brought them into 
a Mode: And one cannot doubt, but that vain Fellows 
were as proud in their Doyley Stuffs, when they were 
in the Mode, as in their embroider'd Coats ; and that 
Women may have as much Pride in Calicoes as in Bro- 
. cades. Since 'tis Haughtineſs and Conceit of Mind 
which the Scripture intends to forbid ; therefore Dia- 
monds, Gold, rich Clothes, or plaited Hair, are not 
particularly intended, any farther ihan they prove the 
Occaſion of that Conceit and Haughtineſs ; becauſe 
other mean things, if in Faſhion and Uſe, occaſion - 
them as commonly and as certainly as the moſt coſtly 
things. Is not a Lady as proud of her Straao Hat and 
Country Habit as of her Park and Play-dreſi, for that it 
makes her pleaſe as well, ſhe thinks, and to pleaſe is 
the End of all Dreſs, in the light Vein ? 

What has been ſaid for the Matter of Attire, is alſo 
ſaid as true, for the Manner of it. No one particular 
Mode either is or can poſſibly be forbidden, as that which 
neceſſarily occaſions this Vanity and Levity, becauſe it 
is not This or That particular Faſhion that only occaſions 
Levity or Vanity : For another Dreſs does the ſame 
thing when'tis become the Mode; and 'tis fooliſh to ima- 
gine ſuch a Mode is the proudeft that ever was, ſince Peo- 
ple are alike proud in all ; and few or none were ever 
proud of their Dreſs if they thought it out of Faſhion, 
or did not wear it in Spite and Oppoſition to the Faſhi- 
on, No body can imagine a great Lady wou'd never 
throw aſide her Forehead Cloth; and another, as great a 
one, her High-crown'd Hat, out of a Spirit of Humility : 
duch are as proud in Singularity as others in the Faſhions. 
| f | Whatever 
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Whatever Pride ariſes from, Dreſs is owing chiefly tothe 
Opinion People 2 yr what they wear is modiſh and 
becoming; wherefote all Faſhions are very near alike 
hazardous, one as the other, and as apt to raiſe the Con- 
ceit of weak and trifling Minds. If Faſhion be the 
moſt obvious and a nt ground of Vaniy, and the 
Foundation of this fooliſh Pride, it muſt certainly be rea- 
ſonable, if not abſolutely neceflary, to avoid Conformity 
and Compliance with it. This would be a natural Con- 
ſequence of the Effects of Mode, if thoſe Effects were true, 
which they are not, ſince the avoiding the Faſhion would 
Hgnify nothing at all. For what is on this account abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſome, is as neceſſary to all. If one 
muſt not be proud and vain, neither muſt another be 
ſo; if one muſt avoid the common and ordinary occa- 
fion of Pride, ſo muſt another, ſo muſt all. Now 'tis 
impoſſible for all to avoid the Faſhion, for if all avoid- 
ed it, how could any thing be the Faſhion ? And that 
which all or moſt agree in, and conſent to, will be ne- 
ceſſarily the Faſhion : So all Peoples avoiding the Fa- 
ſhion would be only ſetting up another Faſhion, if they 
all fell into one and the ſame ; or leaving every one to 
their own Fancies and Whimſies, ® wou'd occaſion as 
mach, and perhaps more Pride, than all their agreeing 
in one. There would be Emulation and Outvying one 
another ; Envy would be added to Pride, and neither 
Levity or Richneſs of Dreſs be a whit the more abated 
for it. Upon the whole, the general Conſent of moſt 
Wearers makes a Dreſs modiſp, and when that has once 
prevail'd, it unavoidably becomes the Standard and 
Meaſure of Decency. If we think a Faſhion auk- 
ward and unbecoming, it is becauſe we have not long 
enough been us'd to it, or do not find it generally ap- 
prov'd, or becauſe it has been long laid afide ; but to 
think it ſinful to follow a Faſhion, becauſe new, and 
wy conform in theſe Cafes to Cuſtom, is to ſet up our 
own Imaginations againſt the whole World's, not 
ealy of our Time, but of all former Times, whoſe 
Modes 
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Modes and Garbs have all along been very different: 
and tho' ſome appear more antick and extravagant 
than others, yet that proceeds rather from a Fondneſs 
of our own Conceits and Cuſtoms, and a liking to what 
we have been us d to in our own Nation and Times, 
than from any true Grounds in Nature or in Reaſon. 
To conclade, that one Faſhion is more proud and ſinful 
than another, argues weakneſs of judgment, or want 
of Confideration : Not that ſome fort of Faſhions do 
not miniſter more to Wantonneſs and Immodeſty than 
others, and take up much more Time, and hinder Peo- 
ple from doing the Good they would otherwiſe do; but 
that one Faſhion is prouder than another, is not at all 
evident, tho” it is commonly thought fo. 

When things are decry'd without any Rea- 
ſon, or good Foundation, good and honeſt People are 
ſcandaliz d at they know not what, and Scruples are 
begotten in ſome weak Minds which they cannot eaſily 
get rid of. Such as have been miſtaken to a Compli. 
ance with a literal Senſe of theſe Injunctions, are apt 
uncharitably to cenſure ſuch as have not taken theſe 
Injunctions to be general and unlimited, and have 
innocently follow'd the Faſhions. This Cenſoriouſneſs 
| is a much greater Fault than what they condemn, and 
perhaps has more Pride in it than they imagine others 
5 take in their Dreſs. The Superiority they ſecretly 
| aſſume over them, by their pretended Innocence, is 
: more exalted than any thing that 'can ariſe from 


Conceit of Habit. And let thefe over-ſcrupulous 
Men and Women think what they pleaſe, till they 
can diſcover the Unreaſonableneſs and Unlawfulneſs 
of complying with the Cuſtoms of the Times, which 
are not in themſelves finful ; or till they can diſcover 
a better Standard of Decency than the general Con- 
| ſent of People, there is no reaſon to judge otherwiſe 
- than that the common Garb is innocent and ſafe. It 
may indeed become the Occaſion of Peoples Pride 
| and Vanity, and io in any thing elſe ; Wherefore when 
| we 
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we find ourſelves exalted by ſuch Trifles, and humbled 
by forbearing them, tis our Duty to quit and chan 
them immediately; for the beſt Endowments of Body 
and Mind cannot excuſe Conceit of ourſelves, or Con- 
tempt of others, and much leſs any gay Attire, that 
is truly none of ours, but borrow'd from the Earth and 
Sea, and Birds and Beaſts, and little ugly Inſects, and 
only ſerve to conceal our Imperſections and Deformities. | 

Virtue and good Qualities muſt needs run very low, 
| when People ſeek for Honour and Efteem from ſuch 
| ff poor Vanities as theſe, and ſcorn and injure too, per- 

5 haps, their Neighbours for the want of them; of which 
if if they had but a little more, they would envy and 
hate them: Not that every Act of Complacence in 
N Apparel, or every Thought, that ſuch and ſuch a thing 
Jt becomes them better than another, is ſinful, but the 
Exceſs of ſuch Complacence, and the ſetting a greater 
Eſteem upon themſelves, and a leſs on others, than 
is due upon theſe filly Accounts; which elate the Hearts 
1 of fooliſh Creatures with idle Fancies of Dignity and 
1! Honour, and withdraw them from more grave and 
- ſerious Objets, on which they might and ſhould be 
| better employ d. The Applauſe that ariſes from Nice- 
; neſs or Richneſs of Dreſs, is apt to puff up ſuch airy 
Spirits, tho” at the bottom *tis falſe, and ſo generally 
accompany'd with Envy, that "tis far from being an 

Advantage to the Perſons to whom it is given. If you 
are complimented on the Gaiety or Coſt of your Clothes, 
when preſent, you are ſure to be rally'd when abſent 
for your Affectation in the Choice of them, or your 
Aukwardneſs in wearing them. 

Ladies are loth to allow any Excellency in each other 
that they have not themſelves in as great Perfection, 
and there is a way of ſetting off native Beauty with 
Eaſe and Innocence, which will charm, without the 
Danger of running outward Ornaments into Folly and 
Extravagance. Tis a hard Matter to dreſs Age and 
Deformity into Beauty; whereas any thing with De- 
= cency 
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cency will look well on thoſe whom Nature has given 
good Looks to; and this Conſideration ſhould have 
weight with the Sex, if the other more ſerious one cannot 
affect them; which would be very much to be lamen- 
ted, ſince the Beauty and Grace they aim at in their 
Dreſſes, if they attain it, is no ſuch mighty Prize; a 
ſickly Creature of the Imagination, born and nouriſhed 
unaccountably, and loſt by Humour, and a thouſand 
Accidents. 

This we may reſt aſſur'd of, that all ſuch Attire as 
ſerves to Looſene ſ and Immodeſty is forbidden by the 
Scripture : and this not only if it be deſign'd to ſerve 
ſuch wicked Purpoſes, but alſo if it has a natural, an 
eaſy, or an uſual Tendency to it: The Deſign itſelf 
is abominable ; the heating of the Fancy, the inflam- 
ing the Heart, the kindling impure Deſires that will at 
laſt conſume both Body and Soul, is what one ſhould 
not think of but with Terror and Abhorrence. To 
Dreſs with this Deſign, is, to be ſure, not only bJame- 
able but damnable, without Repentance: Tis the worſt 


they can do, and all they can do; for nothing is want- 


ing on their ſide to compleat the Sin. Ask yourlelves 
then, you of the weaker Sex, when you are putting on 
your odious and unnatural Paints. Why do I redden 
this Cheek, and whiten this Forehead? Why hide that 
Wrinkle, and expoſe that Charm ? What is it for but 
to heat and inflame, and to raiſe thoſe Paſſions which 
you are afraid the Ruins of Time or Accident would 
not otherwiſe raiſe? Be not anxious that the Beauties 
of Nature will not render you agreeable enough; if 
you would not be more agreeable than confiſts with 
Religion and Virtue, think on what has been ſaid be- 
fore with the utmoſt Truth, that to dreſs with Deſign 
to pleaſe unlawfully, is to dreſs to Damnation. As the 
Defign's taking Effect, does not at all depend upon you, 
neither will its miſling its Effe& excuſe you, or dimi- 
niſh any ching of your Guilt or Puniſhment. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe whoſe only intent in Dreſſing is to appear 


gracious and amiable in the Sight of People, and to 
gain Affection and Good-will, may conſider this gene 
ral Rule, That the intending any thing is more or leſs 
innocent. in itſelf, and would be, ſhould the Intention 
take effect. If to appear gracious and amiable be, 


in itſelf, good, bad, or indifferent, the intending to 


appear ſo, whether it take effe& or no, will be good, 
bad, or indifferent accordingly; wherefore to know 


how far you may dreſs with this Deſign, you muſt de. 
mand of yourſelf, what you defire that Grace and 
Comelineſs for, and what Uſe you defire to make. of 


Peoples admiring you; according as that is better or 
worſe, ſo will your dreſſing and adorning yourſelf be 


more or leſs innocent, — 


Some of the ancient Chriſtians, as Tertullian and 
others, ſeem to allow Wives a greater Liberty in dreſſing 
than Virgins, but they ſay it ſhould be only where tis 
fairly probable, at leaſt, that the Affections of the Hus- 
bands cannot 3 be eaſily retain'd: But they at 
the ſame time reproach the Folly and Lightneſs of 
thoſe Men, who confider'd ſuch Appearances more 
than the true and only Ornaments, the virtuous and 
good Qualities of Women ; and they reſtrain the Wives 
appearing handſomer than ordinary to the Husbands 
only, which may indeed be done in the Deſign, but 
not as to the Effects, which will alſo have Influence 
upon other People. Nevertheleſs, tho' there may be 
ſomething of Reaſon in ſatisfying ſome Defires, yet there 
will be a great deal of Imprudence and Inſecurity in it. 
Some Husbands may be light, wanton and fantaſtical 
themſelves, and their Fancies prove but weak and ſim- 
ple Guides ; they may in vain dreſs for them, but dreſs 
for others to purpoſe: Wherefore tho' they ſhould be 
permitted to take a greater Liberty with reſpe& to their 
Husbands and the pleaſing them; yet becauſe they live 
and converſe with other People, they are prohibited, 
as well as other Women, ſuch Drgſs as, notwithſtand- 
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ing they deſign to hurt or pleaſe no body at all, yet 
may have in itſelf a natural, eaſy, or an uſual Tendency 
to Evil, and prove Temptations to another. 

All Men and Women are preſum'd to act upon ſome 


Grounds ; our Reaſon and Faculties are given us to di- 


rect and govern us in all our Actions, and to conſider 
with their Cauſes and Effects, Actions and Events, na- 
tural and neceſſary, probable and accidental, ſuch as 
are like to be, and ſuch as may poſſibly be; and from 
theſe Abilities of conſidering, judging and determining, 
ariſes the Guilt and Condemnation of Precipitancy, 
Heedleſneſs, and acting inconſiderately. And as a Man 
is pity d reaſonably, who falls into Misfortunes which 
he could not foreſee, nor poſſibly prevent; but blam'd 
and condemn'd, who ſuffers what he neither needed nor 
ſhou'd have done: So is a Man or Woman excas'd for 
what Events are accidental and unuſual from their Acts; 
but blameable and chargeable with ſuch Events as might 
be reaſonably expected, and were both natural, and 


eaſily conſequential of ſuch their Actions, tho they 


thought not on them, or at leaſt deſign d them not. 
When Men take the proper, natural; and ready means 
tothe attaining of an End, and ſuch as could not pro- 
bably miſcarry, fuch as they muſt needs have taken 
had they purpoſely deſign'd that End, it will be pre- 
ſum'd they intended it whether they did or no. Thus 
tho' a Dreſs or Faſhion ſhou'd not be at all 'd to 
ſerve any evil or immodeſt Purpoſes ; yet if it naturally 
did fo, if it eafily tempted unwary forward Hearts, 
warm and deprav'd Fancies, if it rais'd unclean Ideas in 
the Minds of ill-diſpos'd People, it were undoubtedly 
unlawful. Such Dreſs and Faſhion muſt unqueſtionably 
be forſaken : There neither Multitude, nor Quality, 
nor Cuſtom, cou'd excuſe; it wou'd be to no purpoſe to 
ſay they meant no Harm, for tis not enough not to de- 
fign, but they muſt give no manner of juſt occafion of 
it: Tho” the Parties take not this oceaſion as a thing 
that is offer'd them on purpoſe, yet if it may be _ 
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and naturally, according to the wicked Inelinations and 
Propenſities of People, taken and laid hold on, it is to 
be look'd upon as given. Tis true indeed he is in fault, 
and ſhall be puniſh'd, that takes the bad occaſion not 
deſign'd to be given; but *tis alſo true, that ſhe is to be 
blam'd, and ſhall be puniſh'd, that offer d ſo proper 
and ſo eaſy a Temptation. 

Theſe Reflexions are ſufficient to alarm both Sexes, 
and make them cautious of giving or taking Temptati- 
ons by Dreſs, ſo common now-a-days, that there is no 
Immodeſty which Faſhion does not ſeem to juſtify ; and 
the Extravagance is ſo great, not ſo much as to the Ex- 
pence as to the Mode, that in a little while the fair Sex 
will have loſt their diſtinguiſhing Quality, Shame, and 
that which of all Charms is moſt winning, Modeſty, 
They have been ſo us'd to dreſs at Pleaſure, that they 
will hardly be brought to believe but they are left at 
intire Liberty in it, and may wear what Clothes they 
pleaſe, or even none at all, if it was the Faſhion. | 

Thoſe of them who would neither abandon Modeſty, 
nor be confin'd by Scruple, may conſider, that if the Garb 
be ſuch as cannot eaſily and naturally tempt, then let the 
Event be what it will, the Party gave it not, and ſo it is 
innocent. In a word, to deſign a thing that's Evil, is Sin, 
tho you don't effect it, becauſe you have done all you 
cou'd; to dreſs with a Deſign to catch unwary and wick- 
ed Hearts, is therefore a Sin, whatever the Effect be. To 
effect an evil End may be a Sin, tho' you don't defign it, 
becauſe you take the proper and uſual Courſes to effect it, 
and becauſe the Effect depends not on Defigns and Pur- 
poſes, but upon natural and proper Means, and becauſe 
you knew, or ought to know, that that was very likely 
to be the Effect and Conſequence of ſuch your Actions. 

The truth is, *tis too obvious, that Women of all Condi- 
tions do not ſtand now to conſider whether their manner of 
Preſs be lawful, but whether 'tis modiſh and taking; 
they are ſo far from not deſigning to pleaſe in their Dreſs, 
that they have no notion of Dreſſing to any other Pur- 


poſe. 
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poſe, It is to be hop'd that this Rule has a great many 
Exceptions, and that there are many good Women who 
wou'd be glad to be inform'd how far they may comply 
with Modes, and not injure their Virtue. It. is not eaſy 
to determine what kind of Dreſs does naturally, eaſily, 
and uſually produce bad Effects, for Modeſty and Shame 
itſelf in many Caſes depend upon Uſages and Cuſtoms of 
Places, and the Conſent of ſuch a People; and that which 
is accounted Modeſty in ſome Countries, is lightly regard- 
ed in another. The Opinions of the ſame Nation alter 
by Time and Circumſtances, and a too haſty and unkind 
Cenſure may paſs on thoſe Occaſions, unleſs things are 


maturely conſider d. However Men and Women are not 
left in ſuch Uncertainties, but they may, if they will, 


gueſs pretty tolerably where the Danger lies, and whence 


the Temptation riſes ; according to their Knowledge, 


and the beſt of their Gueſs, they are oblig'd to remove the 
Grounds of ſuch Temptation, or elſe they will offend 
againſt the Rules of Scripture, which forbid Chriſtian 
Women ſuch Dreſſes as ſerve to Immodeſty and Looſe- 
neſs; as alſo all ſuch Attire as takes up too much of their 
Time, which is given to better Purpoſes, as has been al - 
ready obſerv'd on the Head of Employment. What Ac- 
count can thoſe Ladies give of it, that waſte whole Morn- 
ings in the Decorations of their Head only, and leave 
the reſt of their Dreſs to conſume their Afternoons ? that 
are Hours at their Glaſs in adjuſting themſelves, and prac- 
tiſe over the languiſhing Looks they are to carry abroad 
with them? That will not ſtir from it as long as there is 
a Hair out of its Place, and think a Day well ſpent if they 
have been well dreſt in it? Maſt not ſuch ſet a higher 
Price on the Grace of their Body, than on the Beauty of 
the Mind? and can they be ſaid to be all that while work- 
ing out their Salvation? If they wou'd reflect a little on 
that great Buſineſs ſo neceſſary to their eternal Felicity, 
how much they have to do that is more conſiderable than 
what they are about, and that too little expended in adorn- 


ing and ſetting out themſelves is much more tolerable and 
ſafe 
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ſafe than too much, they wou'd want no great Advice in 


theſe Caſes, nor much offend by ſuch a Negligence. n 
They muſt needs determine for themſelves in all theſe 7 
Matters, and they may doit ſafely, on the better fide, the I 
Raule being ſhort and eaſy. Tis unlawful to beſtow that 80 
Time in drefling one's ſelf which is due to God and Reli- 0 


gion, which ſhould be ſpent in his Worſhp and Service, 
and which is given on purpoſe to us to ſecure our ever- 
laſting Intereſt with him; or that Time we owe to our 
Neighbours, our Relations, or ourſelves, in the ſeveral 
States of Life, and in the different Reſpects we have to 
them all. Tho' a Woman may be conſtant in her Prayers 
and Reading, or what other ſpiritual Exerciſes ſhe may be 
upon, yet it is not enough if ſhe employs thoſe Hours on 
.adorning herſelf, that are due to the Diſcharge of the 
Office of a good Wife, or Parent, or the Miſtreſs of a Fa- 
mily : For theſe are all of them Duties, and muſt be paid, 
whereas the other might be better ſpar'd. - It is not only 
an imprudent but a criminal Neglect in any Woman, to 
dedicate thoſe Hours to Dreſs, which ought to be ſpent 
in looking after the Concerns of her Husband and Fa- 
mily, her Children and her Servants; the End and Bu- 
ſineis of her Relation as a Wife. Great Ladies will 
not have patience to read ſo uncourtly a Lecture. What! 
take them from their Toilets to turn them into the Kitchin 
or Laundry? Have not they Servants enough to look aſter 
| the Affairs of the Family? And what have they to do in 
| the Nurſery, but to play away a Minute or two, which 
f hangs on their Hands, with their Children? After this 
1 rate, they muſt be always in a Diſbabille, ſo ill- becoming 
every one that is not better dreſt by Nature. They can- 
not imagine the Time ill-ſpent, that is innocently em- 
ploy'd over a Drefling-box ; but when they ſee Death at 
d nearer Diſtance, and remember what little Preparations 
they made for it, they will with horror look back on a 
Life of Pride, Vanity and Idleneſs which generally are 
Companions; and wiſh in vain, that they had made uſe 
of it in dreſſing out their Souls for Eternity. 
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As to cofily Array, mention'd by the Apoſtle, we may 
reaſonably preſume he forbids ſuch Dreſs, as by its Ex- 
pence prevents ſome People from doing that Good which 
they might otherwiſe have done, by Charity in its ſeveral 
Inſtances: Not that all Money expended on things plea- 
fant and delightful is ill ſpent, or ought to have been be- 
ſtowed on charitable Uſes: An Opinion that has neither 
Truth nor Reaſon in it; for many things that are neither 
abſolutely neceſſary, nor yet ſo ſtrictly convenient, but 
that one may be well without them, are nevertheleſs very 
lawful, and indifferent to be us'd-or let alone as we ſee 


fit, Otherwiſe it wou'd be unlawful to do almoſt any 


thing in the World but Alms: No one muſt purchaſe 
any thing, but what was of abſolute Neceſſity, becauſe 
the Superfluity might be better employ'd ; and even of 
things of abſolute Neceſſity, no one muſt take the better 
when the worſe wou'd ſerve, becauſe the Surpluſage of 
Price might ſerve to charitable Uſes ; whereby the Mind 
wou'd be perpetually perplex d. Sometimes the inno- 
cent and lawful Pleaſures of this Life are in a manner 
neceſſary to the ſweetening of Mens Cares; but as in this, 
ſo it is in Dreſs, the Excefs of it is only blameable, and 
the Extremity to be avoided. That Expence in it which 
diſables People from laying out any thing on good Uſes, 
is to be condemned; when a Woman carries the Fortune 
of a Family about her, and almoſt labours under the 
Weight and Preſſure of her Ornaments ; when ſhe is 
really in pain herſelf, for the fantaſtick Pleaſure of think» 
ing ſheis pleaſing to another: This muſt needs be faulty, 
becauſe it is chooſing to do that, which is atleaſt neither 
neceſſary, nor convenient, nor commanded, before that 
which is both excellent and neceſſary, as are Acts of 
Charity and Kindneſs, in their ſeveral Relations, and 
according to their ſeveral Qualities and Abilities. Since 
Charity and doing Good is the very End of God's be- 
ſtowing Riches upon People, and the Pretence and Ground 
of their deſerving them; as alſo the beſt and trueſt Uſe 
they can poſſibly make of them, they muſt ſurely be ſelf- 

condemn'd 
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condemn'd that hinder themſelves from putting Riches to 
this good Uſe, by laying them out ſo very extravagantly 
and unprofitably, to pleaſe a vitiated Imagination, and 
attract the Eyes of others: Thus they, in ſome Senſe, de- 


fraud the poor and needy of the true and folid Comforts 


of Life, that ſweep the Ground with that, whoſe Pur- 
chaſe wou'd have fed the Hungry, ſatisfy d the Thirſty, 
and comforted the Hearts of the Sick and Impriſon'd. 
What ſhining Examples have we of the Primitive 
Chriſtians, who parted with their coſtly Apparel, their 
Jewels and Ornaments, to feed and clothe the needy 
Servants of Chriſt! They are glorious ones, tis true; 
but are Lights hung out, to ſhew Men rather where they 
may go, than to direct them where they mu/f/. To imi- 
tate them in this is unqueſtionably very good, but yet 
not neceſſarily required of thoſe that are not, nor thoſe 


that are in the ſame Circumſtances ; but they may ſerve 


to ſhew, that theſe excellent and charitable Chriſtians 
would have thought it an unpardonable Fault, to have 
beſtowed any exceſſively ſuperfluous Coſt upon them- 
ſelves, when they thereby diſabled themſelves from 
imitating ſo many noble and human Precepts in behalf 
of Charity, as we find in Scripture. Reaſon, as well as 
the divine Command, forbids all ſuch Coſtlineſs of Ap- 
parel, as exceeds the Quality, and Ability of the Wea- 
rer. This Error 1s one Offence againſt Decency, and 
that natural and becoming Order, which the Wifdom 
and Cuſtom of all Times and Places have agreed upon, 
as moſt convenient to diſcriminate the People one from 
another, to prevent Diſreſpect, Diſorder and Confuſion, 
The Power of Dreſs is very great in commanding Re- 
ſpe& : A Peer's Robes ſtrike a greater awe in the Vul- 
gar than his moſt pompous Litles; and what wou'd the 
grave and ſolemn” Decitions of the Magiſtrate fignify to 
moſt People, if they were not wrap'd in Fur and Ermine? 
This Diſtinction of Garment has a more ſolid Founda- 
tion, than to humour the Pride of the Judge, or the Va- 
nity of the Peer; All Nations agree in it; and we err 

when 
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when we any way endeavour to confound it. Tho' 
Exceſs in Apparel is not an Offence againſt God, barely 
conſider d, yet all kinds of Luxury, and this eſpecially 
of Dreſs, in wiſe Governments, has more or leſs been 
frequently reſtrain'd by Penal Laws; which wou'd not 
have been done, had there been no Inconvenience, and 
no kind of Deformity and natural Indecency in it. The 
Inconvenience is moſt certainly the greateſt that can 
happen to us, that occaſions Poverty and Want; it ex- 
hauſts the Gain of honeſt Traffick and Labour: What 
ſhou'd ſubſiſt the Family, breed up the Children, and 
ſupport Trade and Credit, is trifled away in Shew and 
gay Appearance, not only to the Shame, but to the 
Ruin of the Husband. The beſt a Man can hope for 
from ſuch a coſtly Wife, is to be pitied, after he has 
a while been laughed at by the World. Husbands are 
diſcourag'd in the Proſecution of their Buſineſs, when 
they ſee the Fruits of their Induſtry ſo laviſhly, ſo fil- 
lily, and ſuddenly ſquander'd away, by the light and 
wanton Fancies of their Wives: Thus frequently tempts 
them to a careleſs and deſperate ſort of Management, 
which quickly ends in Deſtruction: They firſt run into 
Debt to ſupport the Vanity of their Wives ; and the 
beſt way they at laſt find to get out of it, is Bankruptcy : 
They cannot pay all, and therefore will pay none : 
Fools in contracting their Debts, and Knaves in the 
Diſcharge of them. *Tis impoſſible for a Woman to 
be a good Wife, that does not ſuit her Expences to her 
Husband's Circumſtances: If ſhe lov'd him, ſhe would 
conſult his Eaſe more than her Vanity ; ſhe would 
tremble to think on the Torture he muſt endure, from 
the Importunity of Creditors, to ſupport her Luxury. 
No Pretence of Birth or Quality is an Excuſe for this 
ruinous Exceſs. Ladies are not to conſider what they 
were born, but to what their Children are born ; nor 
when they pride it in their own Quality forget their 
Husbands : *Tis by his Rank and his Eſtate they are to 
govern themſelves in theſe Matters, They call — 

| are 
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| Miſery can fancy herſelf happy. Pride is the occaſion 
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Marriage Changing their Condition, and ſhould remem- 
ber, among other Senſes of thoſe Words, that they change 
their own Condition for that of their Husband, be it 
what it will, better or worſe 3 they muſt ſuit their 
Minds to it, and then the reſt will follow. as it ſhould, 
Content is requiſite to Happineſs in all Stations, but 
moſt in a marry d one; and that Wife who aſpires to a 
Figure above her Husband's Ability in Dreſs, ſhews all 
the World ſhe deſpiſes his Condition, which muſt render 
her miſerable ; and no Appearance ſhe makes will raiſe 
the Envy of the Beholder ; but on the contrary, move 
their Contempt for a Creature, that amidſt ſo much 


of this exceſſive Coſtlineſs and Gaiety of Apparel; 
and ſhe muſt have little Reaſon to be proud of herſelf, 
who is ſo aſham'd of her Husband as to deſpiſe his 
Rank, and uſurp a Figure which does not belong to it. 
It is very poſlible, and, I queſtion not, very frequent, 
for Men and Women to bear as good and humble 
Minds under the richeſt Attire, as under the pooreſt : 
When they go according to their State and Quality, they 
do no more than is expected of them, and it is not taken 
ſo much notice of, Pride is generally fed by the Ad- 
miration of others, and we are not apt to admire that 
great and rich People go fine; their Quality and State 
are an Excuſe for their Dreſſing at more Expence than 
is neceſſary; but it is impoſſible for them to have hum- 
ble and good Minds, to exceed their Quality and Eſtates, 
without Pride; which other Women as well as Wives 
ought to conſider, for they are as guilty of this Extra- 
vagance, and from the ſame Motive, Pride, which is a 
moſt damnable Sin, and was undoubtedly forbidden in 
the very Text we have before cited on the Subject of 
Dreſs. What makes us over- value ourſelves, and un- 
der- value others, muſt be ſinful in Chriſtians ; in whom 
Meekneſs and Modeſty ought always to be conſpicu- 
ous, from a Conſciouſneſs of our own Demerits. If 


we reflect, that Chriſt, the Saviour of the World, 2 
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for the pooreſt Man as well as for the Rich; for the 
Beggar in his Rags, as well as for the Prince in his Pur- 
ple; how can we ſet ourſelves ſo much above our Fel- 
low-ſinners, only for a little Difference in Appearance, 
and that all accidental ? For Nature has made the Beg- 
gar as beautiful as the Prince, and if renouncing the 
Helps of Art, the poor Woman ſhould appeal to Na- 
ture, how vainly would the rich Lady have dreſt out in 
Gold and Diamonds, if ſhe laid by her Beauty with her 
Garments? For 'tis remarkable, that every thing extra- 
vagant in the Conduct of Life, miſſes even the Purpoſes 
it intended. | | 

Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid concerning Er- 
rors in Dreſs, we muſt not run away with Miſtakes, nor 
conclude all things unlawful, becauſe ſome things are. 
To think there is Merit in rejecting all Gaiety and Ex- 
pence in Apparel, is as dangerous as to lanch out into 
it. There are Niceties and Difficulties in the Injuncti- 
ons we have been treating of, which are well worth con- 
fidering 3 for without ſuch Confideration, People will 
argue obſtinately, and cenſure confidently and uncha- 
ritably. 2 

That may be accounted Pride and Haughtineſs, 
which is perhaps the natural Air and Mien of a Perſon. 
A Gentleman of good Senſe, and Eaſineſs of Converſa- 
tion, has the Misfortune to have paſt all his Life-time- 
for a Fop; and aſſerted, purely becauſe by Nature or 
ill Cuſtom, he has acquir'd ſuch a Gate, that he cannot 
turn his Head without Trouble to him, thence it is that 
he is reckon'd ſtiff and proud; whereas his Converſa- 
tion, and manner of living with all his Acquaintance, 
is the freeſt imaginable, There is a Shineſs alſo in ſe- 
veral People which is taken for Contempt of others, 
and is a very Diffidence of themſelves; and there is 
alſo a Delicacy and Decency of both Sexes, which is 
miftaken for Pride : This in all Ages has produced a 
Set of flovenly Chriſtians, who think *tis not Saint- 
like to be neat, The Cloiſters of Popiſh Countries 
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are very well furniſh'd with them; becauſe the Infide 
of the Cup is commanded to be kept clean, they ate 
of Opinion tis ſinful to beſtow any care on the Out- 
ſide. Some Men of warm and corrupt Imaginations 
may receive Temptation from Dreſſes, that are not na- 
turally and defignedly immodeſt: In ſuch Caſes the 
Sin is their own, and they are not to be avoided be- 
cauſe they abuſe them. Tho' to dreſs on certain Occa- 
fions may take up more Time than one can fuppoſe 


ſhould be allow'd for it, and cauſe one to neglect a 


Duty requir'd of us : After-diligence may make-it up, 
when ſuch Negligence is not a common Practice. Ac- 
cidents may happen which require coſtly Habits, and 
may, for the preſent, hinder doing that Good, for 
which Compenſation may be made for the future. 
Every thing has its Seafon ; Occaſions may offer where 
it may be lawful and expedient for People to exceed 
themſelves in Habits, to forget their Qualities and Sta- 
tions ; which they may after as reaſonably remember, 
and return in Soberneſs and Conſtancy again to them- 
ſelves; for this Reaſon we ſhould not be over-ſcru- 
Pulous ourſelves in theſe matters, nor haſty in cen- 
ſuring others. There are too many things to be conſi- 
dered to determine quickly: One may with much 
more Eaſe acquit or condemn ones ſelf than others in 
theſe Particulars, becauſe we know ourſelves much 
better, and can frequently recover to our Memory the 
Principles we go upon, and in what they. are firm, 
and in What they fail. A little Underſtanding with a 
great deal of Sincerity and good Intentions, will be 
—_ direct us ſufficiently and ſafely in all theſe 
Ca 


All our Reflexions on Dreſs have hitherto turn'd on 


the Negative, what it is the Divine Laws would not 
reſtrain us from: What follows will be more in the 

„and what it is we are poſitively enjoin'd : 
Particularly what Ornaments all Chriſtian Women 


hould adorn themſelves with, the hiddez Man of the 


Heart, 
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Heart, the Ornaments of a meek and quiet Spirit. To adorn 
the Mind and not lay all their Time and Thoughts out 

in adorning the Bedy; to fill it with Chriſtian Vir- 
tues, Charity; Humility, Mecknefs, and Modeſty ; ſet 
—aks ogy with all, ſpiritual Graces, make it as fine 
as you can with Divine Love. Its Beauty conſiſts in 
its Purity, and tho? it is hidden to Man in a great 


Meaſure, tis known to the Omniſcient, who takes de- 
light in a pure Heart, and prefers it to Diamonds and 
Gold. The Minds of Chriſtian Ladies ſhould be fill'd 
with 


good. Principles; their Hearts ſhould be ſtor'd 
with ſuch good Qualities as are truly ornamental, and 
will make them as lovely and defirable as any exterior 
Garb can do. This adorning is to be in that which 
is not corruptible. Gold, Pearls, and coſtly Raiment, 
are of themſelves periſhable things ; things that cor- 
rupt, conſume and wear away in time ; things that are 
eaten up with Rat and Math, ſubje& to Thieves and 
many Accidents. Whatever ſerves the Body, either 
for Uſe or Ornament, is, like its Body, corruptible : But 
the Mind, immaterial and immortal, requires and looks 
for Ornaments ſuited and proper to it. Among which, 
one conſiderable is a meek and quiet Spirit, a good and 
gentle Temper, a lowly and modeſt Opinion of them- 
ſelves, a Mind content with their Condition, which is of 
more Value than the moſt coſtly Apparel, being of great 
Price in the Sight of God, commanded and approved by 
him. This is the readieſt way for Chriſtian Women to 
recommend themſelves to God, and to their Husbands, 
What a weak Hold has that Woman of her Husband's 
Heart, that ties him- only with a Curl or a Ribbon? 
Virtue and Innocence will not fail of keeping the 
Ground they gain. All inward Accompliſhmeuts are 
lating, they depend not on Caprice and Humour, 
Husbands that cannot be reſtrain'd by Duty, will not 
long be kept by Dreſs ; their Inclinations vary oftner 
than the Mode, nie the good Qualities of the Mind have 


a commanding as well as engaging Influence ; they 
78 * „ make 
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make Husbands afraid of injuring ſo mueh Goodneſs, 
and engage their Affections by Reſpect and Eſteem. 
The Soul, as the better Part of Man, Feferves the more 
of our Care in adorning it* 'Tis the Guide to the 
Body, tis its Governor, and ſhould be ſet out to the 
beſt Advantage: The Soul renders him a feaſonable 
and religious Creature ; the greateſt Privilege and Ho- 
nour he is capable of enjoying: And "tis equally"fool- 
iſh and finful to negle& it, whoſe Being is eternal; and 
be more ſolicitous for the Body, whoſe Being is tranſi- 
ent and uncertain. When we dreſs the Mind out, we 
dreſs for Eternity; when we decorate the Body, tis 
but for a few Moments only. How invaluable'then is 
our ſpiritual Clothing in compariſon with our temporal? 
How much more Pains ſhould we take in'cultivating 
and improving the Mind, when we once are convinc'd of 
the Neceſſity of doing it? We ſhall want no Motives to 
it, no Arguments againſt the Vanity and Sin of ſpend- 
ing our Riches and Time in outward Ornaments, for 
the neglecting the Soul to adorn the Body, as if a Man 
ſhould be at great Expence to build the Walls and Out- 
nde of his Houſe very fine and ſtately, and ſhew no 
manner of Contrivance in the Inſide of it; regarding 

neither Beauty nor Convenience, nor intending an 
Furniture. This would be building for the Sight and 
Pleaſure of People paſſing by, and wanting in the mean 
time an Habitation for himſelf; every one would cry 
out ſuch a Man is either a Fool or a Madman, neglect- 
ing that which is moſt properly the Houſe, and ought 
to be the moſt ſerviceable and convenient, for the 
ſake of appearing well to Strangers, without any far- 
ther Uſe. They are as fooliſh and blame-worthy, 
who labour to adorn their Bodies, while the Mind 
lies waſte and wild; What Hopes can they have 
to gain Admiration? The Mind is the [Principle of 
Life and Motion, and is to give true Grace and Or. 

nament to all their Actions. How ſn does 2 
_ look with all the * of Dreh, when 
the 
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the Soul is uncultivated and unimprov'd ? Nay, Beauty 


itſelf, tho much more amiable and charming than Dreſs, 
receives a good Part of its Graces from the Mind. Let 
a Body befram'd ever ſo fine and handſom by Nature, 
if the Mind be weak or filly, the firſt Motive ſhews it, 
and as foon as it is ſeen, it is ſo far from being admir'd, 
that a fine Statue pleaſes as much, or rather more; for 
a fine Statue pleaſes always, a fine fooliſh Woman no 


longer than ſhe is like a Statue, dumb; when ſhe ſpeaks 


ſhe turns to an aukward irregular Figure, and loſes her 
Comelineſs immediately. This proves from whence 


that Beauty of all exterior Geſture and Action pro- 


ceeds from the Mind, which being in itſelf accom- 
pliſh'd inwardly, ſo governs and directs the outward 
Carriage and. Behayiour of the Body, as to make it 
handſom and becoming. This Reflexion ſhould, me- 
thinks, be ſufficient of itſelf to put all ſuch as defire Fa- 
your and Acceptance, upon cultivating and improving 
the Mind, which would heighten all the Advantages of 
the Body, and brighten their very Beauty. It would bet- 
ter anſwer the Ends they propoſe to themſelves by Dreſs, 
than any other Ornaments, how modeſt, how coſtly ſo- 
ever. The Heart of Man is of itſelf inviſible, fo is God 
who acts all; there is nothing diſcovers itſelf ſooner 
than the Heart, as hidden as it is, wherefore no Pains 
ſhould. be thought too much to let it appear well. As 
it is the mighty Spring that communicates Life and Mo- 
tion to all the reſt, ſo it is the Source of all beautiful 
and graceful Actions, and as it is pure or impure, the 
Streams that flow from it will partake of its Corruptions 
or Cleanneſs. How to improve the Mind has been ſpoken 
of already; every thing that drives Levity and Vani- 
ty from it, helps to its Improvement ; every thing 
that fills it with them, adds to its Corruption, and ſhould 
be avoided, People come to obtain good Qualities of 
the Mind, as they come by ſeveral Habits of the Body, 
by Uſe and Cuſtom. Thoſe that delight in Reading, in 
Praying, and Meditation, will take no more Delight in 

E 3 Dreſs 
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Dreſs than ſerves to keep them from giving Offence. 
They will find enough in the Heart not to make them 
in love with themſelves; and then they will not be fo 
apt to flatter themſelves, that others will be in love with 
| them; nor labour much to effe& it. They will be more 
defirous of the Eſteem of wiſe and good Men, and that 
they know is not to be obtain'd by Shew and Expence. 
A ſure way to drive ſuch vain Thoughts out of their 
Heads, is to uſe themſelves to think of the Dignity of 
their Being, of the Duties they were born to perform; 
and their Capacity to perform them; they will perceive 
they have Powers and Faculties different from, and ſu- 
perior to, thoſe of other Creatures; that they can call 
to mind things paſt, can conſider things preſent, and 
compare them with one another, know their Differ- 
ence, and determine what to do in time to come; they 
can inquire into their own Original, and find their Spe- 
cites has not been from all ty, but was in time 
created by a Being exiſting neceffarily itſelf, and volun- 
tarily producing all things elſe. They find this power- 
ful Being has created them with ſo many Wants, that 
they muſt needs depend upon him for Supply, which 
brings them by neceſſity to worſhip him by Prayer; 
yet has he crown'd them with ſo many Bleſſings, and 
good Things, that natural Gratitude excites them to re- 
turn him Praiſe. This will unavoidably make them reli- 
gious; Religion will as unavoidably make them deſpiſe 
the Pomps and Vanities of this frail Life; and when 
once their Hopes are in Heaven, they will not difturb 
their pious and pleaſant Meditations with Cares of rich 
and gay Apparel : 'They ſee evidently God made them 
for more ſublime Offices, that he has given them Abilities 
and Powers to worſhip and ſerve him, and they will not 
ſpend their Lives in ſerving themſelves, their Pride and 
Pleaſure, Such Reflexions as theſe will induce them to 
ſtrive with all their Might to obtain that Purity of Heart, 
which is ſo lovely in the Eyes of God and Man; * 
| t 
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this Labour will the Good employ all that Time which 
the Light and Vain conſume on Dreſs; they will be 
convinc d that it is the moſt juſt and reaſonable thing 
in the World, that God who has been ſo beneficent 
and good to them as to make them what they are, and 
to give them what they have, and is ſo powerful as to 
ſupply them with what they ask and want, ſhould be 
worſhipp'd, honour'd, and rever'd ; and finding that no 
Part of the Creation is capable, beſides Mankind, of 
paying him this Worſhip, and religious Honour, and 
Service, they cannot help concluding that it lies on them 
to do it, and that it is one, and a mighty End of their 
Creation, | 

'Tis probable worldly Minds will not be delighted 
with theſe Speculations, they would rather have Matter 
, to feed than to correct their Vanity; they want Novelty 

even in Leſſons that are intended to give a Check to their 
Im after it: And theſe ſerious Conſiderations 
will not be ſo agreeable to them as Inſtructions which 
are gay and galant, deſign d to form their Manners for 
this World more than for the next. But my Intentions 
being to endeavour, as much as in me lies, after a Refor- 
mation in Morals, only to prepare their Minds for that 
Grace which is eternal ; I cannot out of Complacency to 
the Weakneſſes of Nature humour them in their Follies, 
nor inſtruQ any other way than as I am myſelf guided, 
by the , and the good Doctrine of thoſe that 
preach them. By uſing ourſelves to contemplate our Crea - 
tion, and the Creation of all the wonderful Works that we 
behold around us, our Souls will be fill'd with the Know- 
ledge and Belief of God, and convinc'd of the Duty of 
adoring him. We ſee ſo much Beauty and Excellency 
in every thing he has created, that we muſt have a Con- 
tempt for whatever is not immediately of the Hand of 
the great Author of Nature. Such Thoughts will lead 
us to the Study and Practice of Virtue, Which will render 
us more agreeable to ourſelves and the World, than the 
Fopperies of Air or Dreſs, by which Fools endeavour to 
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get Diſtinction. Without Virtue there can be no Religion, 
tis the Foundation of it: And when we conſider God in 
all his Excellencies, we find him in himſelf Eternal and 
Omnipotent, All-wiſe, and Pure and Holy ; with re- 
ſpe& to us, as all his Creatures, Juſt and Righteous, 
Merciful and Good: Theſe are the adorable Perfections 
we find in this moſt perfect Being; and thence we may 
conclude, that the nearer we approach to theſe Perfecti- 
ons, the more perfe& Creatures we ourſelves are, and 
the more lov'd and valu'd by the Creator. This will na- 
turally make us in love with thoſe Virtues which lead us 
to that Degree of Perfection to which we aſpire: *Twill 


' Taiſe in us a Deſire of being as excellent as our Nature is 


capable of, and rendering ourſelves moſt acceptable to 
God, the Rewarder of ſuch as endeavour to be like him, 
This will excite us to be pure, holy, chaſte, and clean, 


to preſerve ourſelves ſpotleſs, and undefild, becauſe we 


know this Sanctity and Innocence are a great Perſection 
to our Nature, and maintain the Dignity of it ; whereas 
Pollution and Impurity degrade and fink us below our- 
ſelves, ſetting us on a Level with the Beaſts that are 
void of Underſtanding. We know likewiſe this Virtue is 
altogether heavenly, and of the ſweeteſt Odour before 
God ; that it will be recompens'd by him with the moſt 
pure and undiſturb'd Pleaſure in Heaven, the Seat of 
Holineſs. This will inftigate us to be juſt and righteous 
to one another in all our Dealings, as our God is righ- 
teous and juſt ; and to manage ourſelves with that Fair- 
neſs, that Humanity in all things, that we never reproach 
our own Conſciences with having done to others what 
we would not have had them do to us. We muſt not ſet 
up our private Will and Humour inſtead of the ever- 
laſting Rule of Righteouſneſs, nor ſtudy our Convenience 
and Pleafure only, without having any Regard to the 
Convenience and Pleaſure of others. 

There is indeed nothing more natural, than that every 
one ſhould conſult his own Benefit and Eaſe in the firſt 
Place; but becauſe what belongs to every one is really no 

Privilege 
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Privilege to any one, every one mult depart. from his na- 
tural Right in ſome Caſes, and ſubmit to Rules that are 
unexceptionable and impartial, and favour all the World 
alike. The beſt Rule of Reaſon and Religion is, To do as 
aue wor d be done by : No body can eſcape ſeeing the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of this Rule, and the Neceſlity of obſerving 
it tothe Security of our Being, and all we poſſeſs : The 
cloſer we keep to it, the better and more perfect we are 
in ourſelves, and the more uſeful to others. It gives us 
Preeminence above all that neglect it, and as it likens 
us to God himſelf, ſo nothing will render us more ac- 
ceptable to him than Righteouſneſs and juſtice. Theſe 
Reflexions will baniſh from our Minds all baſe and ſelfiſh 
Principles, they will enlarge our Souls, and make us 
look on thoſe narrow and ungenerous Actions, which 
center all in ourſelves, with Diſdain. This Rectitude of 


Soul, which is of the Divine Eſſence, will keep us from 


offending and injuring others; and if we give no Of- 
fence, tis the ſureſt way to prevent receiving any. 
There is hardly a Chriſtian Virtue which has not its Re- 
ward in this Life, and did our Works end with us, it 
would be both for our Intereſt and Pleaſure that they 
ſhou'd be good. How ſweet is that Benignity of Mind 
which excites to Charity ? Pity is an Excellence, and great 
Perfection of our Nature, and the doing good to thoſe 
that ſtand in need of our Aſſiſtance; To pardon Affronts 
and Injuries, to feed the Hungry, to clothe the Naked, 
to viſit the Sick and Impriſon'd, to comfort the Diſ- 
treſs'd, to protect the Weak and Innocent, to right the 
Injur'd and Oppreſs'd, naturally gives Men an uncon- 
trol d indiſputable Power and Superiority, The Bene- 
factor will be always uppermoſt in the Praiſe, Honour, 
and Eſteem of all that ſee and know, as well as of all 
that feel his Goodneſs. Theſe Conſiderations are how- 
ever mean in compariſon of that which ought to be 
our ſtrongeſt Motive for doing Good; that by ſo doing we 
reſemble moſt our heavenly Father, the Giver of all 


good things, who beſtows his Favours and Bleſſings on 
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Men wich this Deſign, that they ſhould alſo favour and 
be kind to one another, wd.be thimalalves a BleBeg ta 
their Generation. What Promiſes of Reward have we 
from him, if we prefer the being like to ham, and do- 
ing all the good we der little r 
Advantage of our own ? 

Theſe Reflexions on Virtue are far from being a Di- 
greſſion from our Subject. If we can eftabliſh this of 
Goodneſs in the Minds of Men; if we can bring them 
to be in love with Acts of Charity, we ſhall eafily per- 
ſuade them not to be ſo fond of themſelves as to forget 
others; not to lay out their whole Souls in ſtudy ing how 
to decorate their Perſons, and neglect the pleaſant Duties 
of Mercy and Kindneſs : When the Mind is well fur- 
niſh'd and adorn'd, it will have a Contempt for the Or- 
naments of the Body: and next to Religion and Vir- 
tue, Wiſdom and Diſcretion are the moſt amiable and 
defirable Graces of the Soul. 

By Diſcretion and Wiſdom is to be underſtood, not 
only the Knowledge of Virtue and Religion, which are 
always imply'd in them, but alſo an Ability of behaving 
ones ſelf prudently and decently on all Occafions towards 
all People. It is poſſible to be both Righteous and 
Virtuous without Diſcretion 3; but neither Virtue nor 
Religion are credited or promoted by thoſe that are ſo: 
They are Good to themſelves, but their Good is not at 
all edifying, but rather hurtful : The Extravagance of 
their Zeal, the indiſcreet Management of their Deyo- 
tion, the Indecency of their unuſual Way and Geſture, 
are ſo far from inviting to Religion, that they rather 
excite Pity in the Wiſe and Good, and Scorn in the 
Light and Profane ; whereas a ſober, unaffected, and 
diſcreet Deportment, both of Mien and Voice, in the 
publick Worſhip of God, is not only handſom and 
becoming in itſelf, but does inlenßbi provoke the 
Zeal of others: This diſcreet and ſober Deportment is 
inconſiſtent with gaudy and wanton Dreſs. How ridi- 


. 
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an Air of Devotion, and ſnatching the affectionate 
Glances of her Eyes, from her Lover or Galant, to turn 
them up to Heaven? If we examin'd curiouſly the 
Looks and Behaviour of ſuch as attend Divine Wor- 
ſhip, what Cauſe ſhall we have to lament the Decay of 
true Chriſtian Piety? We ſhall find ſome ſo far over- 
acting their Parts, that we have reaſon to think they 
are like the hir'd Mourners of ancient and modern 
Times, who, tho' they wept moſt at Funerals, were till 
the Perſons that were leaſt afflicted: Others on the con- 
trary, carry themſelves with ſo much Negligence, that 
one ſees plainly, their Worſhip is much a Faſhion with 
them as their Dreſs: The Bows, the Cringes, the 
Laughs, the Fleers, all at the ſame time that they pray 
to God to be in the midſt of them, and profeſs to be 
adoring the Almighty in his immediate moſt holy Pre- 


. ſence, has ſomething ſo wicked and fo dreadful in it, 


that tis amazing that Chriſtians ſhou'd not better know 
what is Decency, and what is Duty; I queſtion whe- 
ther the Pagan Temples were ever defil'd with ſo much 
Levity. And this Error, as ſcandaloys, and crying as it 
is, is grown ſo common, that if there is no other Re- 
ſtraint put upon it than the Fear of eternal Puniſhment, 
'tis to be fear'd that Example will ſtill prevail over 
Precept. . 
Many are the Virtues which loſe much of their Power 
and Efficacy, for want of prudent and diſcreet Conduct. 
Juſtice may ceaſe to be reſpected, when one ſees a Crimi- 
nal barbarouſly treated by either Judge or Counſel, or 
condemn'd with unſeaſonable Sarcaſm, and in a Vein of 
Lightneſs, tho' his Sentence and Puniſhment are juſt. 
Juſtice thus adminiſter'd, will have quite other Effects 
on the Minds of the SpeQators, than it wou'd if they 
ſaw ſuch Gravity, ſuch Calmneſs, and becoming Even- 
neſs of Temper, as wou'd ſhew neither Diſpleaſure at 
the Offender's Perſon, or Unconcernedneſs at his Of- 
fence, but a due Mixture of Zeal for the Security of 
Laws and Government, and of Humanity and Pity — 


the Miſerable. Tis the Buſineſs of Diſcretion to attain 


ſo unſeaſonably, with reſpe& to Time and Opportunity, 
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ones End, by Means not only juſt and righteous in 
themſelves, but alſo well-approv'd of, and beſt lik'd by 
others, to do what ſhou'd and muſt be done, but in the 
moſt decent and moſt acceptable manner. 
- Clemency and Lenity may be ſo indiſcreetly exerciſed 
to ſome Delinquents, with reſpe& to the Manner, and 


that it ſhall rather ſeem a Diſregard to ſuſtice, than an 
Effect of Mercy and Compaſſion. 'Tho' Nature ſtrongly 
inclines to Pity, yet when it is not exercis'd on a proper 
Object, it miſſes its Effects upon Mens Minds, and is 
neither approv'd nor prais'd. The partial Diſtribution 
of Juſtice being downright Sin, and its Puniſhment 
Damnation, it is not to be reckon'd among indiſcreet, 
but among wicked Acts. When what is Merit at one 
time ſhall be criminal at another ; when Offeaces 
againſt certain Perſons are taken ſevere Cognilance of, 
and againſt others encourag'd and rewarded ; when for 
the Intereſts or Paſſions of Men in Power, Men out of 
it are perſecuted and oppreſs'd ; this is a Crime of the 
blackeſt dye, and there can be no Virtue dwelling in 
Minds that are capable of it: No Ornament will be- 
come ſuch Souls, no Splendor render their Perſons ami- 
able, no Dignity obtain them Reverence, their Cun- 
ning is ſo far from being diſcreet or prudent, that it is 
of the ſame kind, and will have the ſame End, with 
Hypocriſy and Deceit. 
If Diſcretion gives ſo great Advantage to Religion 
and Virtue, which can bear themſelves out without it, 
"ris certainly neceſſary in Matters of leſs moment: It 
adorns and guides Converſation, it gives Grace to all 
we ſay or do, and is to be neglected in nothing: It is 
hard to tell how tis to be acquir'd ; yet the want of it 
is ſenſibly to be diſcern'd, and appears in all the Fol- 
Les and Abſurdities that People commit. It is a Dex- 
terity and Ability of behaving ones ſelf prudently 
and decently, and ſo very uſeful and graceful, that it 

ought 
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ought to be one of our principal Studies; every one 


being the better for it themſelves, and the more ſer- 
viceable to others. It is perhaps defin'd to us in part 
by the wiſe Solomon, when he tells us, There is to every 


thing a Scaſon, and a time to every Purpoſe under Heaven; 


a time to break down, and a time to build up; a time to 
weep, and a time to laugh; a time to get, and a time to 


boſe 3 a time to keep, and a time caſt - away; a time to 


keep filence, and a time to ſpeak. That is, there is a 
Seaſon and Time ſo proper and convenient for all Pur- 


poſes, that they who obſerve it not, will infallibly fall 


into great Abſurdities, and commit a World of Errors 
and Indecencies. On the contrary, they who do ob- 


ſerve theſe proper Times, ſhall ſhew themſelves to be 


wiſe and conſiderate, effect their Purpoſes much better, 
and live in more Eſteem. Regard to Time is undoubt- 
edly a neceſſary part of Diſcretion ; but to that muſt 
alſo be join'd, a due Regard to Age and Place, Perſon 
and Quality, both with reſpect to ourſelves and others, 
which reduces the general Rule of Diſcretion to the Ar. 
ticle of Dreſs, and has been already enlarg'd upon. But 
we do not confine ourſelves to it; it being of ſo abſo- 
lute Neceſſity in all the Parts of Life, *rwou'd be abſurd 
to neglect it for the ſake of one; and wherever we in- 
troduce our Reflexions on any Virtue or Vice, it cannot 
be impertinent, if it tends to Improvement. 

The more general and extenſive our Conſideration 
and Obſervation of theſe things are, the likelier is our 
Conduct to be prudent and diſcreet; the leſs Offence 
ſhall we give, and be guilty of the fewer Abſurdities ; 
the more decent, the more uſeful will our Converſation 
and Behaviour be. I have inſiſted the more on this, be- 
cauſe tis probable, that more domeſtick Evils ariſe from 
want of Diſcretion, than want of either Virtue or Re- 
ligion; and therefore in ſhewing how the Mind was to 


be adorn'd, I could not avoid adding Wiſdom and Diſ- 


cretion to Religion and Virtue: For ſince the Precept 


enjoins, that Chriſtian Women ſhou'd be good Wives, 
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as well as virtuous and religious, and it is their Duty to 
be one as well as the other ; ir muſt needs be neceſſary 
for them to provide ſuch Qualities, as are requiſite to 
the diſcharging the Duty next to Religion and Virtue : 
Wherefore fince without a competent Share of Pru- 
dence and Diſcretion, it is not poſſible to be either good 
Wives, or good Mothers, or good Miſtreſſes of Fami- 
lies, it is to be no little Part of their Concern to ge: 
as much of Diſcretion and Prudence as they can: And 
when they are furniſhed with theſe excellent Qualities, 
they will want no Leſſons againſt Vanity of Behaviour 
or Dreſs ; they will make Decency their Rule in both, 
and never fall into Extravagance or Im 

There remains till to conſider, that the ——— of 
the Mind enjoin'd by the Apoſtle, are to be in that which 
5: not corruptible. . Whatever we can poſſibly adorn the 
Body with is corruptible, and wears away with time; all 
the Beauty and Comelineſs it gives is ſhort and periſhing. 
Sometimes it happens, that theſe coſtly Ornaments and 
gay Attire, are ſo far from adding any Beauty and Grace 
to the Parties, that they are rather to their Diſadvan- 
tage, expoſe them to Derifion, and deceive none but 
themſelves, But granting they obtain their End, and 
render them as lovely as they would appear, how long 
does ſuch a vain Deluſion laſt, and what is the uſe of 
being ſo pleas d? How many various Accidents, how 
many cruel Diſeaſes, in a little time, quite deſtroy this 
Creature of the Fancy? If it "ſcape theſe Hazards, how 
ſtrangely do a few Years diſguiſe the faireſt Face? One 
cannot too often put theFair in mind of the Folly of prid- 
ing themſelves in Glories which, like that of the Lily, 
ſo ſoon fade and die away. So uſeleſs, ſo fantaſtick, fo 
tranſient a thing as Beauty, cannot be worth the Care, 
and Pains, and Coſt that People are at about it. The 
Praiſe and Pleaſure of it while it laſts is inconſiderable 
and empty, and when *tis gone, as it is quickly gone, it 
leaves either Shame or Grief, or both, to ſuch as have 
over-rated it while they had it, and valued themſelves 
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upon that weak account ; they are puniſh'd in ſome 
Proportion to the vain Eſteem they held themſelves in. 
Bat che Mind, when that is cultivated and improv'd, 
anſwers ſufficiently for all the care, and time, and pains, 
that ave beſtow'd upon it. The Ornaments of that are 
ſuch, as always obtain the End propos'd by them: They 
always repreſent it beautiful and lovely to all People: It 
does not depend upon the Humour or Fancy, whether 
Religion, Vartue, and Diſcretion, ſhall find Favour and 
for they will always find their Force irre- 
fiftible ; while Men have Reaſon and Underſtanding, 
they cannot help approving and deſiring theſe Accom- 
pliſhments of the Soul: We may in this caſe truſt them 
with their Paſſions; for tho' their own Practice be againſt 
them, guided by their inordinate Deſires, yet is their ſe- 
cret Judgment always on the fide of Religion, Virtue, and 
Diſcretion ; and they always like them in others, how 
much ſoever they neglect them in themſelves. The looſe» 
eſt People in the World, wou'd have their Mothers, their 
Wives, their Daughters, their Siſters, and all their Rela- 
tions, Religious, Virtuous and Diſcreet, rather than 
Beautiful; and therefore *tis the ſettled Judgment of 
Mankind, that theſe are the beſt, the trueſt, and moſt 
laſting Ornaments of Women. Indeed when Beauty alſo 
meets and joins With theſe excellent Qualities, they give 
a natural Luſtre to each other, and ſet each other off to 
great Advantage: Beauty adds Grace to them, and 
they preſent the greateſt Beauty yet more beautiful. 
But theſe are Ornaments when that is gone, and where 
it never was; theſe are incorruptible, and laſt as long as 
the Mind itſelf, which they adorn and beautify ; theſe 
are of great Uſe and Service ; theſe deſerve the greateſt 
Praiſe and Honour, and theſe will ftand them in ſtead 
when all things elſe fail them. All Beauty and external 
Ornaments are of very little Uſe and Service, either to 
ſuch as have them, or to ſuch as behold them; whereas 
Religion, Virtue, and Diſcretion, are of general Uſe and 
Benefit ; they are ſerviceable to every one: They do _ 
only 
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only make thoſe who poſſeſs them good, but they make 
them do good to all that are concern'd; or have to deal 
with them. Beauty, Wit, Birth, Quality, and fine Attire 
attract the Eyes and Admiration ; but 'tis another fort of 
Admiration ; which is rais'd by Virtue and Religion; tis 
always attended with Eſteem and ſecret Veneration, the 
other with Envy, or perhaps Contempt: For if Men ſee 
we are too vain, and puft up with Conceit for either 
Beauty, Wit, Birth, Quality, or fine Attire, they will 
refuſe us the Superiority we would uſurp, and look with 
Diſdain on what we expect they ſhould admire. ' The 
Admiration - rais'd by thoſe outward Qualities as excel- 
lent as they are in themſelves, is only a tranſient Won- 
der ; ſomething that gliſters and dazzles the Eyes; a fine 
Sight, which works on the Fancy a little, and then gives 
way to other Novelties, that ſtill occaſions the ſame 
Wonder: But the Admiration Tais'd by the true Orna- 
ments of the Mind, Religion, Virtue and Diſcretion, is 
from the Contemplation of ſome great and noble Work 
of Nature, which by its Beauty and its Uſefulneſs begets 
Eſteem and Liking in the Mind immediately; a Liking 
and Eſteem that continues there, and are excited as 
often as the Object or Idea of it riſes or appears. There 
is therefore no Compariſon between the U ſefulneſs of 
Beauty and the Ornaments of the Body, and thoſe good 
Qualities and Graces that are the Ornaments and Beau- 
ties of the Soul. Nor is there any Compariſon between 
the Praiſes, Honour and Eſteem, that all good, wile, 
and ſober People give, and have, for virtuous and re- 
ligious Women ; and that ſhort Gaze and Compliment 
which vain and idle Spirits pay to Beauty and gay 
Clothes. Fawour, ſays one that knew, is deceirful, and 
Beauty is vain, but a Woman that feareth the Lord jhe 
ſhall be praiſed. Favour and Beauty have their Praiſe, 
vain and deceitful as they are, beſtow'd with the miſ- 
chievous Purpoſe of enſnaring and corrupting : But they 
who fear the Lord in Wiſdom and Virtue, are prais'd in 

earneſt; and honour'd and eſteem'd with all Sincerity. 
| There 
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There can be no Difficulty, therefore, in the Choice 
of theſe different Ornaments and Beauties; the one are 
vain and uſeleſs, the other ſolid and ſerviceable; the 
one belov'd and had in Veneration by all good People, 
the other valued for a time by the Young and Giddy ; 
the one will ſtand thoſe that have them in ſtead, when 
the other fail them and are gone. The Favour and Af- 
ſection, which are only built upon good Features, Co- 
lour, Shape, Dreſs, and Ornament, muſt neceſſarily 
decay and die. This Affection depends upon Diſeaſes, 
Accidents and Humour for its Being. Can this be ſuf- 
ficient to ſecure the Peace and Happineſs of marry'd 
Women, who have it not in their Power to ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt Diſeaſes, Accidents, and Change of Hu- 
mour? If their Happineſs conſiſted in ſuch Affection, 
how precarious, dependent, and uncertain wou'd it be ? 
Certain it is, they cannot be happy without Affection 
and Good-will, which are neceſſary to make them eaſy 


and contented as long as they live, much longer than 


they can hold their Beauty and their Comelineſs. They 
are oblig'd then in common Prudence, to ſecure the Af- 
fections of their Husbands, by adorning themſelves 
with thoſe good Qualities, that will render them for 
ever acceptable to wiſe and ſober Men, even when the 
Ruins of their Beauty are defaced. Theſe Qualities are 


Godlineſs, Virtue, and Diſcretion ; where-ever they ap- 


pear there will be no want of any thing elſe, or if there 
be, theſe will excuſe it or ſupply it. Where Men diſcern 
a good Senſe of Religion, prevailing in their Minds, 
and influencing them to the Exerciſe of all the Virtues 
that are proper to them, according to their Opportunities 
and Abilities ; where they ſee them manage their Affairs 
with Care, Wiſdom, and Diſcretion, and diſcharge the 
Duties of every Relation, whether Mother, Wife, or Miſ- 
treſs of a Family, with Diligence and Prudence, they will 
deſpiſe the Entertainments of a light and idle Imagina- 
tion ; they will ſee no want of Beauty in the Body, where 
the Soul ſhines out with ſo much Luſtre; the Accom- 

pliſhments 
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pliſhments of the Mind will ſo charm them, that they 
will be blind to all other Imperſections; they will fad 
the Uſe and Pleaſure of the excellent Qualities of the 
Soul in every Action of their Lives; it will be a Comfort 
to them in their Affliction, and a Joy in Proſperity, twill 
give Grace and Comelineſs throughout, hide every na- 
tive Blemiſh, and what is infinitely more than render- 
ing them amiable in the Eyes of Men, it will give them 
Grace and Favour in the Sight of God, which 1s to be 
their principal Aim. For what wou'd it avail them to be 
amiable to all the World, if under God's Diſpleaſure? To 
be in favour with God is the ſureſt way to be in favour 
with Man: Good-will is one of the Bleſſings he ſhowers 
down on his Favourites, and there is no Means of ob- 
taining that Felicity but by Religion and Virtue. 

One wou'd think by the Conduct of the modiſh La- 
dies, that they flatter'd themſelves with a Belief of being 
what the Foſly of fond Men call them, Goddeſſes, and 
their and Beauty immortal, that Sickneſs and 
Death durſt notapproach them ; but the time will come, 
and perhaps ſhortly too, when they who have maſ-ſpeat 
their Life in theſe or other idle and e Exer- 
 Eiſes, tho' not directly finful, when they have neglected 
to improve their better Part, to dreſs up and adorn 
their Souls, to clothe themſelves with Virtues and good 
Works, ſhall fee their Crime, and how naked — de- 
ſenceleſs they ſhall ſtand before the Throne of God, 
where they are to give an Account how they have paſs'd 
their Lives in this World : They who have been vir- 
teous and holy, conſtant and fervent in their Prayers 
and Praiſes, frequent in reading of the Scriptures, and 
other good Books, in meditating on the Promiſes and 
Threats they find in them, and who have all along 
been careful to be rich in good Works, buſied in the 
Exerciſe of Virtue, and conſtantly doing the ſeveral Du- 
ties of their Life, ſhall find the Advantage of having 
thus improv'd their Time, their Talents, and Abilities ; 
they ſhall ſee that this was trimming of their Lamps, and 

living 
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living in a Readineſs and Expectation of the Bride - 
groom's calling them ; that this was the adorning of th 
hidden Man of the Heart, which was n and 
is in the Sight of God of great Price. 
If a Chriftian Woman wou'd demand of her own 
Conſcience, when ſhe is confummg Hours at her Glaſs, 
and contriving how to prepare herſelf for the unchaſte 
Glances of wanton Spectators: Is this the T-imming 
which the wiſe Virgins adorn'd themſelves with ? Shou'd 
I meet the heavenly Bridegroom in' theſe Garments, 
ſo diſpos'd to tempt and to be tempted, ſhou'd I not 
be condemn'd with the fooliſh Virgins ? And what is 
that Condemnation, but eternal Torment? ſhe wou'd 
ſurely ſhorten the Time ſhe ſet apart for Vanity, and 
ie more to the adorning her Soul with Ornaments 
of Religion and Virtue, and eſpecially with that of a 
meek and quiet Spirit, which the Apoſtle tells is moſt be- 
coming and precious in the Sight of God. By this meek and 
quiet Spirit is to be underſtood a ſoft and gentle Tem- 
— à peaceful calm, and patient Mind, oppos d to An- 
ger, Pride, and Fierceneſs, "Noilineſs, Impatience, and 
a reſtleſs Diſcontent. This kind of Temper is the great- 
eſt Happineſs that can befal any one, making them 
eaſy to themſelves, and to all about'them. Moſt of the 
Troubles and Misfortunes of Life are more or leſs un- 
eaſy and aMiting, as their Minds are more or leſs pre- 
par'd to entertain them. Thus we ſee the ſame Evil 
that oppreſſes and overwhelms one Man, makes very 
little Impreſſions upon another; one Man grows loud 
and paſſionate on the leaſt Occaſion, a look of Slight, 
a doubtful or an angry Word ſets him immediately in 
a Flame, while another bears the moſt apparent Inſults, 
and heavieſt Injuries, with great Evenneſs and Patience; 
one Man is calm and eaſy under great Loſſes, while 
another ſtorms and rages at little Diſappointments. A 
meek and quiet Spirit therefore, does moſt evidently 
give the Advantage to ſuch as have it, and deliver them 
from many Sufferings, to which the Fierce and _— 
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Haſty and Impatient, are ſubject. This renders it the 
moſt defirable Temper Wa can be, in a Life that is the 
Scene of ſo much certain Miſery and Trouble. 
The beſt Qualities of the Mind are deprav'd and cor- 
rupted by Cuſtom and Faſhion. Vapours and Spleen 
are now affected as much as Gaiety and Wit. Ladies 
are afraid of being thought Fools if they are good- na- 
tur d, and fancy they are never ſo witty as when they 
are ſplenetick, and out of Humour with every thing 
and every body about them; they ſeem to ſtudy the 
Scriptures, to act quite contrary to the Rules of {ay 
Inſtead of the hidden Ornaments of the Heart, all their 
Thought and Care is to ſet themſelves off with the out- 
ward Ornaments of the Body ; inſtead of a meek and 
quiet Spirit, they are for a peeviſh and froward one, 
There is no greater Sign that Modes are of the Devil's 
Invention, than that they are generally oppoſite to the 
Laws of God, and that almoſt all Faſhions have a Ten- 
dency to Evil, whether in Dreſs or Manner s. 
It may be objected that a meek and quiet Spirit i is 
not a thing to be acquir d, but the Giſt of God, and what 
we bring into the World with us, if we have it at all. 
How then can we be exhorted to get it, ſince it is not 
to be got by us, but to be born with us? Every one 
allows it to be very deſirable, if nature had been ſo 
gracious to him as to make it a part of their Being. It 
muſt be acknowledg'd that the Seeds and Principles of 
all our Paſſions and Humours are born with us, and 
there is generally a Predominancy of ſome one Humour, 
that from our Infancy bears Sway above the reſt, that 
ſhews itſelf conſpicuouſly, and peculiarly marks out a 
Man /o temper'd. Tis alſo ſure, that this mechanical 
Propenſity of Nature is not by any Care or Pains, by 
any Art or Diligence, to be quite extinguiſh'd, or in- 


if tirely chang'd in Education ; there will be always a Bias 


to that Side, as all Men feel; but *tis as ſure that Care 
and Pains, Art, Diligence and Time, Cuſtom and good 
Conſideration will go a very 7 great way to the chang- 


ing 
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ing and corretcting any Temper. U e, we ſay with 
Reaſon enough, is a ſecond Nature, and we ſee People 
by habituating themſelves do almoſt become what they 
will; Whereſore tho they have it not in their Power 
to change their Tempers intirely, yet they always have 
it in their power to change them as far as they are re- 
quir'd to do it, as far as he enables them by Reaſon 
and Uſe to prevent all the miſchievous Effects that flow 
from them; not to indulge themſelves in Frowardneſs, 
Peeviſnineſs, or fly out into Paſſion and Rage, but al- 


ways to have a Guard on their Spirit, to keep it quiet, 


that it may be in the Sigbi of God of great Price. Men 
and Women are not requir'd to put off their natural 


Temper, and put on a new one preſently, but ſo to 


govern themſelves as to be quiet and meek on all Oc- 
caſions; to reltrain themſelves by Reaſon and Conſi- 
deration from falling into Bitterneſs, Impatience, Mu- 
tiny, and Clamour, not to take delight in teizing and 
vexing one another, nor ſtudy to find out trivial Oc- 
caſions of Quarrel;z, not to chide their Servants for 
Trifles, and to ſhew their Authority, but to be calm 
in all things, and eaſy: to all. 8 

Many are the croſs perverſe Accidents which will 
happen in the courſe of their Lives, many Diſappoint- 
ments, many Provocations will they meet with, ſevere 
Trials muſt they go through, and if they do not arm 
themſelves againſt them, with a patient and prudent 
Spirit, their Sufferings will be almoſt double on their 
Heads. Now they are not called upon to be inſenſible 
and ſtupid under what befalls them, but ſo to prepare 
and behave themſelves, that they may do nothing 
which, miſ- becomes them, in which they are to exer- 
ciſe their Reaſon and beſt Abilities, Theſe are the 
Proofs of their Obedience Patience and Diſcretion. 
The Doctrine of Obedience is not eaſily to be taught, 
to ſuch as have been flatter d with the fooliſh Adora- 
tion of thoſe, to whom when they marry they vow it: 
Women ſeem to look upon it as Words of Form, and 
| | not 
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not as taken out of the Scripture to be put into the Ser- 
vice of Matrimony : Some openly difown- it, others re- 
fuſe to practiſe it; many look upon it as Ufurpation, 
and many more treat it as a Jef, few there are that re- 
gard it as a Command, the Breach of which is a Sin, and 
the Punithment of all Sin, Death eternal. No won- 
der thoſe that will not obey their Husbands, are ſo im- 
patient under the leaft Diſobedience or Negligenee' of 
Servants and Children, that they are never eaſy but 


When they are exerting their Superiority; bat they would 
do well to confider, that Matters are feldom mended. 


with them, by all the Noiſe and Contention that is 
raid ; they are often made worſe, but ſeldom better, 
neither the Folly nor Perverſeneſs of Men are”turd, 
nor any unlucky Accidents remedy'd, by Impati 
and Fury. Things whichof themſelves would havedone 
but little Hurt, do, by indiſcreet and haſty Manage- 
ment, become the Occafions of great Miſchief. Some- 
times for a ſmall inconſiderable Matter they fall” into 
ſuch Excefs of Anger and Diſorder, that they hazard 
by it all the Peace and Quiet of their Lives, even the 
Affection of their Husbands, of which they ought to be 
moſt tender, knowing their Happineſs muſt end when 
that is alienated from them. The Miſchiefs that have 
been occaſioned by the Perverſeneſs and Petulaney of 
ſome Wives are inconeeivable; it has run ſome Husbands 
on Exceſs of Drinking, 10 drive, as they call it, heir 
Cares away. Fooliſh Men! their Cares return with 
double Bitterneſs, and the Potion, tho! never ſo often 
repeated, . no longer cures than it drowns them, Other 
Husbands are put upon feeking in other Women that 
Good-nature which they cannot find in their Wives, 
and by a criminal Paſſion deſtroy a vexatious one: 
Some grow to Fury, and loſe the Reſpect and Tender- 
neſs due to the Sex: Others deſpiſe the Folly of thoſe 
Wives that cannot be quiet themſelves, and therefore 
will let no body elſe be quiet near them; they mind 
not their Ill-humours, and by their Contempt add Fuel 
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to the Flame, for nothing feeds it more than to ſee it 
has no Effect. How often have Women wept with de- 
ſpite, that their Husbands would not be argry with 
them? Is this termagant Spirit becoming Chriſtians ? 
If a meek and quiet one #: of great Price in God's Sight, 
what muſt this turbulent and furious one be, but one 
of thoſe evil things which the Lord abhors, and which 
he will ſurely puniſh to all Eternity? 

Having conſider'd theſe things ſo amply, and in their 
full Extent, let us from theſe Confiderations proceed to 
others, to direct us in leading a devout Life. ” 

Suppreſs all vain Complacency in looking in the 
Glaſs, all unneceſſary Niceneſs and Curioſity; if you 

ive ſuch vain Thoughts ſtealing upon you, turn 
them into Praiſe, that God has given you a comely Body, 
defire it may not be an Occaſion of Sin in yourfelf or 
others. If you are leſs beautiful, be not peeviſh or re- 
pining; take care to ſecure a happy Reſurrection, you 
will then be perfect in Body and Soul. Sanctify this, 
and all your A&ions, with holy Ejaculations, that all 
may be to the Glory of God, and converted from com- 
mon to religious Uſes. | 

Obſerve a decent Frugality, the better to enable you 
for Acts of Charity, Let your Behaviour be ſtrictly 
modeft, following no Faſhion inconſiſtent with it 

Whatever has been ſaid, that all Actions ſhould begin 
with an actual Intention of offering it up to God, it is 
not to be underſtood to be ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that 
to omit it is a Sin; only our habitual Intention ſhould 
be for his Glory, and all other things be conſider'd as 
conducive to a ſpiritual Life. 

By no means intangle your Conſcience with Diſquiet 
on every Omiſſion or Forgetfulneſs, which the Hurry 
of Buſineſs, great Intenſeneſs of Study, Converſation, 
Cc. may often occaſion. 
| Redeem the Time by Diſcourſe of Virtue and Reli- 
Sion. 5 
Be not too long in Eating and Dreſſing. 


Dives, 
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1 Dives, we read, was clothed in Purple, and yet La- 
11. zarus was not reliev'd; and needleſs Exceſs devour'd 
wth! the Supply of his real Wants, leaving no Ability per- 
41 haps to do it, had he been willing. 

We do not find that Dorcas's Garments are mention'd, 


hs the Widows. 
-Give no more Time to Dreſs than to the Service of 


Gog. 


— TAY Ek: 


My God, give me Grace not to conſume that on wain 

" Superfluities, which is due to the Neceſſities of thy 
Creatures: Let me not flop at Juſtice: Give me Grace 10 
be charitable, and to ſubſtract ſomething from my own laws 
ful Portion, out of Love to thee and my Neighbour, that fo 1 
may in ſome meaſure ſupply their Wants, and cauſe many 
Thankſgivings unto thee, thro' Feſus C brift. Amen. 


| Leſt ſome over-ſcrupulous People ſhould be apt, from 
what has been ſaid, to raiſe vain Terrors to themſelves 
concerning Apparel, it is convenient to remove them, 
as well as to . the —_ into the contrary Ex- 
tremity. 5 

We are not to conclude that all rich and gay Attire 
is alike forbidden to all Ages and Qualities, for Chriſt 
himſelf tells us, Tho/e who are in King's Houſes are clothed 
in et Raiment. Reaſon feems to allow a Diſparity in 
Dreſs, as God allows a Difference in Poſſeſſions; ne- 
vertheleſs the Command againſt Extravagance and 
Wantonneſs in it, ſhou'd be more regarded than it ge- 
nerally is. Inſtead of uſing theſe outward Ornaments 
with Sobriety, how many beſtow that Time in clothing 
the Body which they owe to the adorning of the Mind ? 
and that Money on vain Superfluities, which is due 
not only to the Neceſſities of the Miſerable, but to the 
Support of their Family and Children? The Miftre(s 
of the Houſe often ſhines in her Gold and Pearl, while 
ber Children and Family are in Want and Raggs 

an 
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and the Maſter is forc'd to lay out thoſe Sums in 
Watches, Necklaces, Brocades, and the like, which 
ought to be paid to his impatient Creditors. Not only 
Time is waſted, and Wealth conſumed, but he Mind 
is filled with fantaſtick Images, by which the Devotions 
and Converſations of Women are infected. Such Solici- 
touſneſs about Dreſs is more ſuitable to thoſe unhappy 
and wretched Women whoſe Beauty is ſet to ſale, than 
to thoſe who make Profeſſion of Religion, whoſe End 


in Clothing ſhou'd be Cleanneſs and Decency : If mar- 


ry'd, the pleaſing their Husbands, join'd with a due 
Regard to their Age and Degree. But thoſe who adorn 
themſelves to attract the Eyes and Admiration of the 
Unwary, lay Snares for themſelves as well as others, 
and it is juſt if they fall into them. Such ſhall be an- 
ſwerable not only for their own Sins, but for all that 
they willingly occaſion in others. | 


A PRAYER, 


O My God, fince thou haſt been pleaſ d to kerp me from 
Deformity, let not the Devil pollute my Heart, and 
make me all Rottenneſs within, Keep my Mind pure, that 
evil Thoughts may never lodge within me ; that I may find 
a Loathing, not a Complacency, in all unclean Imaginati:ns 
or filthy Communications ; much more in all finful and un- 
ballowed Actions. What greater Glory can I defire from my 
outward Comelineſs, than to be a Temple for thy Holy Spirit? 
had I yet a more curious Caſe, it wou'd be too mean for ſo 
bright a Feel as a Soul ſanfify'd by Grace. ] deſire no 
other Triumphs, than to be thy Servant; and if ſuch out- 
ward Advantages may make my Religion appear better, and 
bring greater Glory to my Maker, I rejoice in it. But, Lord, 
1 pray thee, never let my outward Comelineſs be a Snare 
or Cauſe of Sin to myſelf or others. Amen, | 

The King's daughter was all beautiful within: If I 
want outward Beauty I only want what is often a Temp- 
tation; and if I am contented with this Defe&, I prac- 
tiſe an Act of Virtue which the more Beautiful cannot. 

Vo I. I. F Submit, 
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Fubmit, O my Soul, to this Amuſement, as a Puniſhment 
of Sin: For Sin was the great Deformity that introduc d all 
others into the World. At the Reſurrection, if thou riſeſt in 
Grace, all theſe bodily Deformities, the Marks of Sin, fhall 
be done away, and the moſt pure and perfect Soul have the 
oft bright and glorify'd Body. | 

Much have we to do, much to learn, and no Time to 
loſe ; do not therefore ſpend ſo precious a Treaſure on fo 
r an Improvement as adorning the outward Man, 
and neglecting the hidden Man of the Heart. Redeem 
what you can to improve your Mind, or to other neceſſary 
Duties ; ſo ſhall you ſuppreſs vain Complacencies, and a 
needleſs Delicacy. Remember tis a Sin and Shame to give 
Hours to Dreſs, and to think half a one long in Prayer. 
In conſidering this Subject, it is probable ſome of theſe 
Conſiderations may have been urg'd more than once: and 
the Evil is come to ſuch a Height, that a Reformation 
cannot be too much preſt ; nor the Duties of avoiding 
Vanity, and improving Time, be too much inſiſted upon. 


What ſays Wiſdom itſelf? 


1 beheld among the fimple Ones a young Man woid of Un- 
derflanding ; And behold there met him a Woman with the- 
Attire of an Harlot, and ſubtle of Heart. 

How it is that wicked Women adorn themſelves, we 
read in the Story of Fezebe/, who hearing Jehu avas 
come to Jezreel, painted ber Face, and tired ber Head. Dinah 
was beautiful, and what Evil did her Beauty occaſion ? 
How was Dawid eninar'd by the Beauty of Bathfheba? 
That Man after God's own Heart, was ſo far bewitch'd 
by it, as torun at once into the damnable Sins of Murder 
and Adultery, How often has the beautiful Mask gilded 
the otherwiſe deform'd Vice of Impurity ? Learn that 
quiet and meek Spirit, that Modeſty and Humility in all 
your Actions, and eſpecially in your Dreſs, which be- 
comes the Religion you profeſs : After this manner, ſays 
the Apoltle, in the old Time, the holy Women alſo who 
trufted in God, adorned tbemſelves, being in ſubjedion is 
their own Husband'a 
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F all the Chriſtian Virtues, there is none that 
ſhews the Dignity and Power of the Soul ſo much 
as Chaſtity: *Tis a Triumph over a Defire which 
Nature has imprinted in the Heart of Man, fierce and' 
unruly, full of falſe Hopes and imaginary Delights, 
which too often blinds the Underſtanding, and leads to 
Deſtruction. Chaſtity ſuppreſſes whatever is unlawful in 
this Paſſion ; and all Defire is unlawful, which is not 
warranted by Marriage, which is not within the Order 
of Nature, and the Moderation of Chriſtian Modeſty, 
This is a very tender Subject, and is hardly to be 
touch'd upon without giving Offence. Fornication is of 
late ſoften'd by the gentle Name of Gallantry. The 
Whoremonger, whom God will judge and condemn, is 
now the galant Man ; and the Adulterer, whoſe Portion 
ſhall be in the Lake that burns with eternal Fire, glories 
in his Adulteries, as if they were not ſo many Triumphs 
over Innocence and Virtue, The hidden Sins of both 
Sexes are not fit to be expos'd to light ; they are too 
well known, and too commonly practis'd, to need any 
Explanation : But let all voluntary Polluters of them- 
ſelves know that they muſt be judg'd for thoſe their 
ſecret Pollutions, by a Judge who tries the Heart, and 
whoſe all-fearching Eye nothing can eſcape. Thanks 
be to God, as wicked as we are, there are Sins of this 
kind which are unknown to us, or if known, held in 
Deteſtation. All unnatural Luſts are abhorr'd, and in- 
ceſtuous Enjoy ments ſeldom or never heard of, "Tis 
the infinite Mercy of God that keeps us, by his reſtrain- 
ing Grace, from theſe deteſted and damnable Crimes? 
F 2 Wou'd 
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Wou'd the ſame infinite Mercy purify our Hearts as he 


is pure, and cleanſe em of all Luſt, we ſhou'd have equal 
Abhorrence for all Impurity, and excuſe none on ac- 
count of the Degree of it. 

The immoderate Uſe, even of lawful Love, is one of 
thoſe irregular Deſires which is ſuppreſt by Chaſtity. The 
ſame Judgment is to be made in this, as concerning Meats 
and Drinks, there being no certain Degree preſcrib'd to 
all Perſons, but it is to be rul'd, as the other Actions of 
Men, by proportion to the End, Let us in all of them 
have in remembrance, that we ſhou'd inevery thing have 
the Glory of God in view, and we ſhall never abuſe 
the Liberty of the Nuptial Bed, nor turn a chaſte Paſſion 
into Luſt. For this is the Will of God, as St. Paul tells us, 
even our Sanfificaticn, that we ſhou d abſtain from Forni- 
ration, that every one of us ſhou'd know how to poſſeſs his 
Veſſel in Sanctification and Honour, not in the Luft of Con- 
eupiſcence, even as the Gentiles which know not God. 

Chaſtity is either Abſtinence or Continence. Abſti- 
nence is that of Virgins or Widows, Continence of mar- 
ry'd Perſons. Chaſte Marriages are honourable and 
pleaſing to God; Widowhood is pitiable in its Solitari- 
neſs and Loſs, but amiable and comely when it is 
adorn'd with Gravity and Purity, not ſully'd with the 
Remembrances of paſt Enjoyments, nor with the preſent 
Deſires of a ſecond Bed. 

A Virgin Life gives us an Image of charming Eaſe 
and ſpotleſs Innocence, when it is bleſt with a juſt Con- 
tempt of thoſe Carnal Delights, that are apt to bury the 
Soul too much in the Senſes ; when it is not diſturb'd 
with Deſires of Change, and is always happy in full 
Content with its preſent Condition. The vow'd Virgi- 
nity of People in Cloiſters, is capable indeed of very 
Pious Repreſentations : But as thoſe Vows are generally 
conſtrain'd, or if ſometimes taken by Choice, are as 
often afterwards repented of : So thoſe only who build 
too much on Appearances, on outward Works, and 
not on the Sincerity of the Mind, the only Sacrifice 
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that's pleaſing to God ; thoſe only who run their Devo- 
tion to Idolatry, and their Zeal to Superſtition, can be 


laviſn in the Praiſe of it. A voluntary Virginity, 


where the Perſon chooſes it to be intirely devoted to the 
Service of God, is certainly commendable, when it does 
not incapacitate the Perſon from anſwering other Duties 
of Life : Not that a Virgin State is more holy than a 
marry'd one, in any thing, but that it has more Oppor- 
tunities to be holy, is leſs incumber'd with Cares, and 
has more time to converſe with God, Some Perſons 


better pleaſe him in a marry'd State, than Virgins in 


their Virginity ; by giving great Examples of Conju- 
gal Affection, by preſerving their Faith unbroken, by 
educating their Children in his Fear, by Patience, and 
Contentedneſs, and the Exerciſe of the Virtues proper to 
it. Such do not only pleaſe God, but do it in a higher 
Degree than thoſe Virgins, whoſe Piety is not anſwer- 
able to their greater Advantages and Opportunities : 
Eſpecially if their Virginity is the Effect of Niceneſs, 
Pride, or Avarice. If they keep it becauſe they cou'd 
not ſell it at their own Price, or value it ſo high that 
they think none worthy of it. This Virginity will al- 
ways be attended with Peeviſhneſs and Sullenneſs, and 
render ſuch Perſons as ill qualify'd for religious Duties, 
as the moſt anxious Cares of the World. In a word, 
every State of Life, whether of Marriage, or Widow- 
hood, or Virginity, is of itſelf alike virtuous and in- 
nocent. Every one has its particular Advantages, and 
to ſay which is moſt holy, is to circumſcribe the Di- 
vine Grace, which can make every State to be alike 
pure and holy, and without it there can be no Purity 
and Holineſs. 

If we conſider the equal Conſequences of Luſt and 
Uncleanneſs both as to this World and the next, we 
ſhall avoid all Filthineſs of the Fleſh, and endeavour 
to live chaſtly, temperately, juſtly, and religiouſly. 
The Obſcenity of it appears in nothing more than the 
Shame it is attended with: It chooſes Night and Dark- 
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neſs, and trembles at the approach of Light. The Eye of 
the Adulterer wwaiteth for the Twilight, ſaying, no Eye ſhall 
fee me, and diſguiſeth his Face: In the Dark they dig 
through Houſes, which they had mark'd for themſelves in 
the Day-time : They know not the Light, for the Morning is 
io them as the Shadew of Death. He is fift as the Waters, 
their Portion is curſed in the Earth, he beholdeth not the 
Way of the Vineyards ; Shame is the eldeft Daughter of 
Uncleanneſs, A very lively Deſcription of the lewd In- 
trigues of the Children of Luſt. Night is the Seaſon of 
Murder and Adultery, which are often Companions ; and 
if the latter is not ſtain'd with Blood, it is always in fear 
of ſpilling it or having it ſpilt. Conſcience awakens 
ſometimes the moſt harden'd of theſe Sinners; but the 
Temptation ſoon flifles all its Motions, whereas thoſe 
of Religion and Virtue are ſtifled. , 

Did we refle& a little on the Cares and Troubles that 
attend the Appetites of Uncleanneſs, that its Fruition is 
Sorrow and Repentance, that -h wway of the Adulterer is 
bedg'd with Thorns, that it is full of Fears and Jealouſies, 
burning Deſires, impatient Waitings, tediouſneſs of De- 
lay, ſuffering of Affronts, and confuſion of Diſcovery, 
it would certainly give an Horror for a Sin, which is ſo 
fatal in its Effects and its Puniſhment. Moſt of its kinds 
are of that Nature, that they involve the Ruin of two 
Souls : The Fornicator or Adulterer ſteals the Soul, as 
well as injures the Body of his Neighbour : They are 
the Inſtruments the common Enemy of Mankind makes 
uſe of to people his infernal World : How often have 
ſuch Wretches ſunk from the lawleſs Embraces of Har- 
lots and Adultreſſes to the bottomleſs Pit, from whence 
there is no Reſcue, nor no Companions but of the Ac- 
curs'd, and the Worm which newer dies. Indeed there is 
no Conſideration, moral or divine, which does not warn 
us to deteſt the Sin of Whoredom, which has a profeſs'd 
Enmity againſt the Body itſelf ; Every Sin which a Man 
| doth is without the Body, but he that committeth Fornica- 
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It is contrary to the Spirit of Government, by debaſing 
the Spirit of a Man, rendring him ſoft and effeminate, 
without Courage or Confidence. David felt this after his 
Folly with Bathſbeba; he fell to unkingly Acts and 
Stratagems to elude the Crime; and he did nothing but in- 
creaſe it ; he remain'd timorous and poor- ſpirited, till he 
pray'd to God to reſtore him to his former Boldneſs and 
Vigour of Mind. He order'd Uriah to be plac'd in the 
Front of the Battle, to give him by his Death the entire 
Enjoyment of his Wife ; the firſt AR that follow'd his 
Uncleanneſs, was the Murder of a brave Man, his Ri- 
val: SHauld we not, O God, be in continual Fears of a 
din capable of putting ſo good and great a Prince on ſo baſe 
and ſo bloody an Action? How can we refift Temptation 
avithout a double Portion of thy Grace, as when the Light 
of thy Countenance has not ſo ſhin'd? We find Arguments 
againſt Uncleanneſs in the New Teſtament, which 
cou'd not be us'd in the Old. Indeed Chaſtity is a 
Duty, which was myſtically intended by God in the 
Law of Circumciſion ; but in the Sacrament of Baptiſm 
we receive the Holy Spirit, and our Bodies are made 
living Temples of the Holy Ghoſt, in which he dwells ; 


and therefore Uncleanneſs is Sacrilege, and defiles a 
Temple of the living God. Know ye not that your Rody 


is the Temple of the Holy Ghoſt ? And he that defiles a Tem- 
ple, him will God defiray ? Therefore glorify God in your 
Bodies, that is, flee Fornication : To which, for the like- 
neſs of the Argument, we may add, that our Bodies are 
Members of Chriſt, and God forbid that we ſhou'd take 
the Members of Chriſt, and make them the Members of 
Harl. Thus then Uncleanneſs diſhonours Chriſt, and 
diſhonours the Holy Spirit : It is a Sin againſt God, and 
in this Senſe a Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. 

Theſe are Arguments us'd by Divines, who are our 
beſt Guides in Matters where our own Judgments are 
apt to be biaſs'd by the Fleſh. They add, with reſpect 
to Adultery, © That Marriage is by Chriſt hallow'd 
into a Myſtery, to ſignify the ſacramental and my- 
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ſtical Union of Chriſt and his Church; he therefore 
% who breaks the Knot, which the Church and their 
* mutual Faith have ty'd, and Chriſt has knit up into 
„% a Myſtery, diſhonours a great Rite of Chriſtianity, 
of high, ſpiritual, and excellent Signification.” The 
Church of Ree, which turns all her Worſhip into Ido- 
latry, turns this Contra& into a Sacrament ; but tho' 
we muſt not pay it ſuch Idolatrous Reverence, we muſt 
look upon it as a ſacred Vow, ſolemnly made before 
God, whom we call'd to witneſs before the Congrega- 
tion, and who has denounc'd a thouſand Woes, both 
here and hereafter, againſt thoſe that break it. 

Uncleanneſs is the Parent of Blindneſs of Mind, In- 
conſideration, Precipitancy, or Giddineſs in Actions, 
Self-love, Hatred of God, Love of preſent Pleaſures, 
a Deſpite or Deſpair of the Joys of Religion and Hea- 
ven; whereas a pure Mind in a chaſte Body, is the 
Mother of Wiſdom and Deliberation, ſober Counſel and 
ingenuous Actions, open Deportment and ſweet Car- 
riage, ſincere Principles and unprejudic'dd Underftand- 
ing, Love of God and Self-denial, Peace and Conk- 
dence, holy Prayers, and ſpiritual Comforts, a Joy of 
Spirit infinitely greater than the carnal and fleeting Joys 
of Unchaſtity : For to overcome Pleaſure is the greateſt 
Pleaſure, and no Victory is greater than that which is git 
over our Lufts and filthy Inclinations. 

Common Horeity, methinks, is of itſelf ſufficient 
to prevent us from falling into the Sins of Fornication 
and Adultery ; and common Shame, enough to deter 
Men from giving way to ſo beaſtly an Appetite ; How 
are ſuch abhorr'd by all ſober and religious Perſons ? 
they are pointed at as ſo many ugly Monſters ; and 
while the Adulterers and Whoremongers pride it perhaps 
in their own Imaginations, that they have made Con- 
queſt: of their Neighbours Wives and Daughters, all 
good People look upon them as the Scandal and Pefts of 
Mankind. In Scripture we read, that Abimelech made 
it Death for the Men of Gerar to meddle with the * 
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of T/aac, and Fudah condemn'd Thamar to be burnt for 
her Adultery, Beſides the Law made to put the adul- 
terous Perſon to death, God conſtituted a ſettled and con- 
ſtant Miracle to diſcover the Adultery of a ſuſpected 
Woman, that her Bowels ſhou'd burſt with drinking the 
Waters of Fealouſy. All Nations, barbarous and civil, 
agree in a general Deteſtation of ſo diſhoneſt and ſhame- 
ful a Crime. Several Attempts have been made in our 
own Country to deſtroy it: The Puritans were for 
puniſhing it with Death, and a Law had like to have 
paſt ſome Years fince to the ſame good Purpoſe : But 
to our Shame be it ſpoken, the Crime was too general, 
the Offenders too great, and not the Nation too mer- 
ciful; for God forbid, that thoſe who with Pleaſure ſee 
daily poor Criminals carry'd to the Gallows for little 
Thefts and Robberies, ſhou'd be griev'd to ſee thoſe 
puniſh'd with Death, that had robb'd whole Families 
of their Peace, and Honour, and Eſtates, by bringing 
into them Baſtardy and Infamy. 

The middle — of the Church were not pleas 'd that 
the Adultereſs ſhou'd be put to Death; as the Church 
grew more degenerate, the Manners of Chriſtians grew 
alſo more deprav'd : But in the Primitive Ages, the 
Civil Laws, by which they were then govern'd, gave 
leave to the injur'4 Husband to kill his adulterous Wife, 
if he took her i in the Fact. The Partiality of this Law 
to Men having caus'd an Enquiry, Whether is worſe the 
Adultery of the Man or the Woman? let us examine that 
Queſtion: In doing which we muſt obſerve, that, i» 
reſpe to the Perſon, the Fault is greater in a Man thaw 
a Woman, who is of a more pliant and eaſy Spirit, of a 
weaker Underſtanding, and has nothing to ſupply the 
unequal Strengths of Men but the Defence of a paſſive 
Nature; and the Armour of Modeſty, the natural Or- 
nament of that Sex. I is unjuſt, ſaid the good Emperor 
Antoninus, that Men ſhou'd demand Chaſtity and Severity 
from his Wife, which himſelf will not obſerve towards her. 
But this — is become ſo common; that if Adul- 
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tery is ſtill reckon'd a Sin towards God, yet Men are far 
from having Remorſe of Conſcience for it, as it is an 
Injury to their Wives; tho? to exact Chaſtity of them, 
and not practiſe it themſelves, is as if a Man ſhou'd per- 
ſuade his Wife to fight againſt thoſe Enemies to which 
he had yielded himſelf a Priſoner. 

Now, in reſpect of the evil Conſequences of Adultery, it 
is worle in a Woman than a Man, as bringing Baſtardy 
into a Family, Diſinheriſons, and great Injuries to the 
lawful Children. infinite Violations of Peace, Murders, 
Divorces, and all the Effects of Rage and Madnefs. Jr 
reſpect of the Crime, and as relating to God, they are 
equal, intolerable, and damnable. It is no more per- 
mitted to Men to have many Wives, than to Women to 


| have many Husbands; in this reſpe& they have the 


ſame Privileges, and their Sin 15 the ſame. Adulterous 
Perſons were refuſed the holy Communion by the An- 
cient Church, till they had done ſeven Years Penance 
in Faſting ard Sackcloth, in ſevere Inflictions, and In- 
ſtruments of Chaſtity and Sorrow, according to the Diſ- 
cipline of thoſe Ages. 

How many are now admitted daily to that. Blefſed 
Ordinance, who boaſt of their Adultery, and glory in 
their Filthineſs ? How many do our Laws oblige to this 
Communion of Saints, or to renounce the Proviſions of 
Life? The Sin of thoſe that take it unworthily muſt 
lie in part at their Doors who lay ſo violent a Temp- 
tation, as 1s Bread, in their way. Where is the Purity, 
the Severity of the ancient Diſcipline ? How is the Sa- 
erament of the Body of Chrilt proſtituted to mean and 
mercenary Ules ? Is the Adulterer forbidden io approach 
it ? Is the ſacred Cup taken from the foul Hand of the 
Whoremonger? Are Communicants fo examin'd as to 
intend a thorough Inquiry into their Preparedneſs to 
fit at the Table of the Lord ? Or are not the open 
Whoremonger and Adulterer taken on their own 
Credit, becauſe the Law has enjoin'd them to com- 
municate or flarye? I muſt confeſs I think of this 

| molt 


moſt Holy Ordinance with ſo much Reverence, that I 
cannot without trembling conſider what Herds of adul- 
terous Beaſts have the glorious privilege of the Ele& 
and Choſen of God. 

Having treated of the Virtue of Chaſtity, with reſpe& 
to its oppoſite Luſt, let us reflect on its proper Offices, 
and in what that Grace and Duty 1s exerciſed. 

We muſt reſiſt all unclean Thoughts, and not indulge 
our Fancies with Uncleanneſs, tho' poſſibly it may not 
always inflame Defire. We muſt never humour ourſelves 
with fantaſtick Notions of Love; for tho' either by 
Shame, Impatience, or want of Opportunity, we may 
be reſtrain'd from the Act, it will not be our Faults that 
the Sin was not committed ; the Mind is as criminal as 
the Body, and our Puniſhment will be the ſame. 

Have a chaſte Eye and a chaſte Hand, it being all 
one with what part of the Body we commit Adultery. 
If a Man lets his Eye looſe, and enjoys the Luſt of it, 
he's an Adulterer, Look not on a Woman to luſt after her 3 
wanton Glances will create lewd Wiſhes and Ideas, and 
ſuppoſing all the Members to be reſtrain'd, yet if the 
Eye be permitted to luſt, a Man can no otherwiſe be 
called chaſte than he can he called ſevere and mortify'd, 
who ſits all Day ſeeing Plays and Revellings, and out 
of Greedineſs to fill his Eye neglects his Belly. There 
are ſome Veſſels, which, if you offer to lift by the bot- 
tom, you cannot ſtir them, but are ſoon remoy'd if you 
take them by the Ears. It matters not with which of 
vour Members you are carry'd from your Duty. The 
{ure Conſequence of all wanton Dalliance 1s Defire, and 
if you refrain from the Act it will not be out of Fear 
of God, but Fear of Man, of yourſelf, or others. Had 
you fear'd God, you wou'd not have run into Tempta- 
tion; and the Pleaſure you take in gazing on and luſt- 
ing after a beautiful Woman, carries as much Guile 
with it as her Embraces. For 'tis not Virtue that re- 
ſtrains you from them, but Neceſſity; you cou'd not 
enjoy any more, therefore you did not; you wou'd not, 
: becauſe 
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becauſe a ſtronger Paſſion, Terror, at that time, maſter'd 
you; God was not all that while in your Heart. Can 
you ſay that your Heart and Mind were Chaſte? Did 
you deteſt all Uncleanneſs? Did you check the Motions 
the tempting Objects inſpir'd ? If it was not thus with 
you, you are as much a Whoremonger and Adulterer, 
as much lies upon you to be repented of, as if your 
whole Body had been involv'd in the Crime. To deteſt 
Uncleanneſs, to diſlike its Motions, paſt Actions, Cir- 
cumſtances, Diſcourſes, ought to be the Chaſtity of 
Virgins and Widows, of old Perſons and Eunuchs eſpe- 
cially, and generally of all Men according to their ſe- 
veral Neceſſities. Filthy Diſcourſe is a great Inflamer 
of Luſt. Avoid all Indecencies of Language with a 
great Care; keep the Tongue chaſte, good Manners 
has baniſh'd this Impurity from Converſation. It as 
much miſ-becomes a Gentleman as a Chriſtian to accuſ- 
tom himſelf, or allow himſelf in the Language of the 
Stews : But that's but-a poor Conſideration, in compari- 
fon of the Preſence we ſhould always remember we are 
in, that of the All-hearing and All-ſeeing God. 
Temptations to Luſt are of too prevailing a Nature 
to be diſputed with : Do not think to reaſon yourſelves 
out of them, when the very Workings of the Mind in 
all ſuch Diſputes ſerve to create Deſire ; Paſſion will be 
too ſtrong for your Arguments; you will ſoon give up 
a Cauſe you wiſh to loſe. Fly, therefore, all Tempta- 
tion; think not at all of it; drive it immediately out 
of your Head with Religion or Buſineſs, If the Mind 
has not conquer'd Luſt, the Reſiſtance from the Body 
will be but very weak; tis an Enemy that is to be treated 
otherwiſe than with direct War and Contention: If you 
hear it ſpeak, it ruins you, and the very Arguments you 
go about to anſwer, leave a Reliſh upon the Tongue. A 
Man may be burnt if he goes near the Fire, tho' but to 
quench his Houſe ; and by handling Pitch, tho“ but to 
take it from your Clothes, you defile your Finger. 
Beſides to argue with Temptation ſhews a __ in 
ing 
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being tempted ; if you had ſuch an abhorrence for the 
Sin as you ought to have had, you wou'd not dare to 
have debated it, you wou'd be frighten'd at the diſtant 

Approach of it, and ffy from it as from Deſtruction. 
Iceneſs is a great Incentive to Luſt, and muſt on that 
Account be avoided; it creeps in at thoſe Emptineſſes of 
Time, when the Soul is unemploy'd, and the Body is at 
eaſe, No eaſy, healthful, and idle Perſon was ever 
chaſte, if a Temptation fell in his way. Of all Employ- 
ments, bodily Labour is moſt uſeful to anſwer this good 
End. When the Body is tir'd with honeſt Toil, "twill 
give no Encouragement to the Tempter to attack ; he 
will never venture upon you if he is not ſure of having 
the Fleſh on his ſide. The Soul of itſelf wou'd, in 
moſt Caſes, be too hard for him, and in this particu» 
larly; there is nothing in Impurity which does not 
ſhock it when 'tis not biaſs'd by the Luſt of the Body; 
keep that low, and the Mind will raiſe itſelf above 
Temptation. Church Diſcipline injoins Corporal Mor- 
tifcations, and hard Uſages of the Body, to its Mem- 
bers. Faſtings, ſolemn and real, may be Helps to 
Chaſtity ; but the Mind muſt be firſt well convinc'd of 
the Danger of this Sin, or all theſe outward Penances 
will avail little, thoſe eſpecially that are purely nominal, 
There is no greater Farce play'd than ſuch Faflers act 
toward Heaven, who will not indeed eat Fleſh, bur 
will mortify themſelves with the moſt exquiſite Delica- 
cies in Fiſh, improv'd for the Palate by the moſt heart- 
ning Sauces : Theſe, in ſo diſciplining themſelves, mock 
him who will not be mock'd; and, inſtead of mortify- 
ing, pamper the Fleſh, and add new F uel to the Flame 
of Luſt, A ſpare Diet, a thin coarſe Table, ſeldom 
Refreſhment, frequent and real Faſtings, are of ſome 
Profit againſt the Spirit of Formcation. By cutting 
off the Enemies Proviſions we doubtleſs weaken his 
Strength; yet all this will not avail, unleſs we conceive: 
a Deteſtation of the Evil of it, as an Offence to God, 
and arm our Minds againſt it by his Grace, "—_— 
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fins againſt Chaſtity as well as Riches, and Colleges are 
equally polluted with Courts. One would think that the 
Anxiety of ſuch asare in Want ſhou'd not give room for 
thoſe hot Defires, which are the natural, and often the 
intended Effects of Luxury; yet in Priſons, where the 
confin'd Wretches feed hard and lie hard, Luſt fre- 
quently awakens them in their miſerable Nights, and 
the Devil flatters them that the Enjoyment of one vile 
Pleaſure, which is in their Power, will compenſate for 
the Loſs of all others that are not ſo. The extraordi- 
nary Mortifications injoin'd by the Church of Rome, 
and recommended by ſome Proteſtants who lay too 
much Streſs on outward Diſcipline, are not, methinks, 
worthy the Dignity of Chriſtianity. Shall I boaſt of 
my Purity when I am reduc'd to Impotence ? or con- 
fide in that Chaſtity which is the Effect of Pain? when 
Eaſe and Strength are recover'd, and the Body will not 
bear to be always in Pain and Impotency, if the Mind 
has no better Defences, how ſoonwvill Temptation 
break in upon it, and fill up that dangerous Interval 
with Sin. To bring the Body under, was St. Pauls Re- 
medy, and it is a good one, but it may deceive us; it 
is a Traitor that will deceive itſelf when we moſt truſt to 
it; the Soul muſt be always upon the Watch, and then 
outward Diſcipline may and will be effectual. What a 
noble Chaſtity was that Nicomedian Prince bleſt with, 
who, as St. Ferom tells us, being tempted upon Flowers, 
and a perfum'd Bed, with a ſoft Violence, and ſo far 
ty'd down to the Temptation, that he could not diſen- 
gage himſelf, being folicited with all the wanton Cir- 
cumſtances of 4fan Lewdneſs, by an impure Courteſan, 
leſt the Eafineſs of his Poſture ſhould betray him, he 
ſpit out his Tongue into her Face, to repreſent that no 
Virtue coſts ſo much as Chaſtity. 

Fly then from all Occaſions of Impurity; From looſe 
Company, Balls, Revellings, indecent Mixtures in Dan- 
cings, idle Talk, private Society with ſtrange Women, 
gazing upon a beauteous Face, from ſinging Women, 
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amorous Geſtures, looſe Attire, Feaſts and Perfumes, 
from Wine and Strong Drinks made to perſecute Chaſti- 
ty: Some of theſe are the very Prologues to Luſt. Re- 
member 'tis eaſier to die for Chaſtity than to live with 
it, and the Executioner cou'd not extort a Conſent from 
ſome Perſons from whom a Lover wou'd have intreated 
it. The Glory of Chaſtity will eaſily overcome the 
Rudeneſs of Fear and Violence, but Eaſineſs and Soft- 
neſs, Perſuaſion and Tenderneſs, like the Sun, make a 
Virgin lay by her Veil and Robe ; which Perſecution, 
like the Northern Wind, wou'd make her hold faſt and 
wrap cloſe about her. 

When a Woman thinks ſhe is belov'd, ſhe is very 
far gone in the way of Loving; and apt to believe 
there cannot be ſo much harm as is repreſented to her, 
in what is ſo generous and grateful. Poor Deluſion! 
Shou'd Generoſity and Gratitude make her damn her 
own Soul, becauſe her Lover would damn his? But 
the Devil puts on all Shapes, and appears ſometimes 
like an Angel of Light; he puts fair Gloſſes on the 
fouleſt Actions, confounds Vice and Virtue, and covers a 
pleaſing Temptktion with the moſt ſpecious Pretences. 

He who will ſecure his Chaſtity, muſt firſt cure his 
Pride and his Rage. Luſt is often the Puniſhment of a 
proud Man, to tame the Vanity of his Pride, by the 
Shame and Affronts of Unchaſtity; and the fame in- 
temperate Heat which makes Anger kindles Luſt. 

A ſure way to eſcape Temptation is to fly one's elf. 
Aroid being alone when you are afraid of it; ſeek Re- 
lief in Company, whole Modeſty may ſuppreſs, or 
their Society divert, all unclean Thoughts; and not 
that whoſe wanton Mirth may awaken Luſt when it 
was aſleep, as is commonly the Effect of the joyous 
and galant Converſation of this Age. There is a Re- 
verence due to Numbers which checks the Lewdneſs of 
the Tongue, and take care not to aſſociate with ſuch 
as are inſenfibie of that Reverence, and had rather be 
merry than diſcreet and chaſte ; though what me = 
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Mirth is generally fo beaſtly when it turns on Chaſtity, 
that wiſe Men wou'd have an equal Contempt and 
Abhorrence for the Ribaldry and Folly. 

Pray often, and fervently, to God, who is the Eſſence 
of Purity, that he would be pleas'd to reprove and caſt 
out the unclean Spirit: For beſides the Bleſſings of 
Prayer, by way of Reward, it has a natural Virtue to 
reſtrain this Vice. Prayer againſt it is an Unwilling- 
pels to act it, and fo long as we heartily pray againſt 
it, our Deſires are ſecur d, and the Tempter has no 
Power. This was St. Paul's other Remedy, For this 
Cauſe 1 beſcught the Lord thrice; and there is equal Rea- 
fon and Advantage in the Uſe of it, The main thing 
which is to be ſecur'd in this Affair, is a Man's Mind, 

--he who goes about to cure Luſt by bodily Exerciſe 
alone, or Mortifications, ſhall find them ſometimes in- 
ſtrumental to it, always inſufficient, and of little Profit: 
But he who has a chaſte Mind, ſhall find his Body apt 
enough to take Laws: Let it do its worſt it cannot 
make a Sin, and in its greateſt Violence, can only 
produce a little natural Uneaſineſs, not ſo much Trouble 
as a ſevere Faſt, or a hard Lodging. If a Man be hun- 
gry he muſt eat, if he be thirſty he muſt drink at 
fome convenient time, or elſe he dies ; but if the Body 
be rebellious, provided the Mind be chaſte, let it do 
its worſt, if you reſolve perfectly not to ſatisfy it, you 
can receive no great Evil by it. 

Theſe Conſiderations may give room for others, 
ariſing from every one's own Experience. The Subject 
itſelf is ſo nice, that it muſt be touch'd with Delicacy. 
Twill be eaſily comprehended, what are the Evils we 
wou'd exhort to be avoided, what the Helps we may 
find in order to it. Tis a ſad thing, that a Sin which 
carries along with it eternal Damnation, ſhou'd paſs off 
as a Trifle; that it ſhou'd be a ſort of a Jeſt to ſpeak 
ill of it; and that without being Advocates: for Whore- 
mongers and Adulterers, one can hardly eſcape the 
Scandal of being preciſe, The Souls of Men are not to 
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be complimented into Security ; and let the greateſt 
and faireſt of Mortals know, the time will come, when 
to have been Fair and Great will avail them nothing, 
and to have been Pure and Holy will crown them with 
immortal Glory. | 

The Remedies we have mention'd, are of univerſal 
Efficacy againſt Lewdneſs in all Caſes extraordinary 
and violent; but in ordinary and common, the Reme- 
dy which God has provided, honourable Marriage, has 
a natural Efficacy, beſides a Virtue, by divine Bleſſing, 
to cure the Inconveniences which otherwiſe might af- 
flict Perſons temperate and ſober. 

"Tis true, Marriage is, like other good things, ſel- 
dom ſpoken of but in ſport; it is generally taken to 

revent the Inconveniencies of Fortune, rather than 

thoſe of Virtue : The Puniſhment as generally follows 
the Crime; and thoſe that marry for Money only, 
have rarely any thing elſe with it that tends to Happi- 
neſs. No wonder People, ſo given up to Avarice, 
ſhov'd fall into other Sins; that the Neglect of thoſe 
Wives whom they took out of Covetouſneſs, and not 
out of Love, ſhou'd end in Adultery on both fides, 
and ſuch vicious Marriages be the Ruin of their Peace 
here, and their Happineſs hereafter. 


W“ LL not the Ladies take themſelves to be 


affronted, if we ſhou'd ſo much as queſtion 

that they want Leſſons on this Virtue? Will 

not Men deſpiſe us for thinking it becomes them ? Is 
not the ba/>ful Man in the Cavalier Phraſe a Coward? 
Is it not a Term of Reproach ? *Tis very hard, that 
in a Country profeſſing Chriſtianity and Reformation, 
moſt of theſe Virtues are fo out of Faſhion, that it 
is 
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is a moſt uncourtly Buſineſs to endeavour to recom- 
mend them. Thoſe that do it are forc'd to affect 
Ludicreus Turns, and to perform by Satire, and not by 
Inſtruction. People who are not afraid of being damn'd, 
are afraid of being laugh'd at, and ſuch as reprove with 
Gravity and Concern, may anſwer the Dictates of their 
own Conſciences, but will have very little Effect on 
their Neighbours. 

Let us however, do our Duty ; let us ſtudy to find 
out the Paths of Truth and Salvation, and put thoſe 
that err in the right way in which they ſhould walk, 
No Virtue will give more Grace to all their Actions 
than this of Modeſty, whether we conſider it as op- 
pos'd to Boldneſs and Indecency, or to Lightneſs and 
Wantonneſs. 

Zeno has not ill defin'd it to be the Science of decent 
Motion, it being that which guides and regulates the 
whole Behaviour, checks and controlls all rude Ex- 
orbitancy, and is the great Civilizer of Converſation : 
»Tis indeed a Virtue of general Influence; it does not 
only balaſt the Mind with ſober and humble Thoughts 
of ones ſelf, it alſo ſteers every part of the outward 
Frame! It appears in the Face ia calm and meek 
Looks; the Impreſſion of it is ſo ſtrong there, that 
it has thence acquir'd the Name of Sbamefacedneſi. 
| Certainly nothing gives ſo great a luſtre to Beauty 
| in Women; tis of itſelf ſo beautiful, that it has 
1 1 been a Charm to Hearts inſenſible of all others, and 
k | conquer'd when a fair Face has without it ſet out all 
| 
| 


its Glories in vain, An innocent Modeſty, a native 
1 Simplicity of Look, eclipſe all the glaring Splendors 
174 of Art and Dreſs. Let Nature and Art contribute to 
ti render a Woman lovely, if Boldneſs be to be read in 
| her Face, it blots out all the Lines of Beauty, and 
like a Cloud over the Sun, intercepts the View of all 
that was otherwiſe amiable, rendring its Blackneſs the 
l more obſervable, by being placed near ſomewhat that 
1 was apt to attract the Eyes. 

| Modeſty 
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Modeſty confines not its ſelf to the Face, it is there 
only in Shadow and Effigy; it is in Life and Motion, 
in the Words, whence ſhe baniſhes all Indecency and 
Rudeneſs, all Inſolence and. Diſdain, with whatever 
elſe may render .a Perſon troubleſom or ridiculous to 
Company. It does not only refine the Language, it 
often modulates the Voice and Accent, it admits no 
unhandſom Earneſtneſs or Lewdneſs of Diſcourſe; the 
latter of which was thought ſo indecent in Carneades, 
tho' in his publick Lecture, that the Gymnaſfiarch re- 
prov'd him for it ; and ſure, if it were not allowable to 
a Philoſopher in his School, it will leſs become a Wo- 
man in ordinary Converſation. A Woman's Tongue 
ſhou'd be like the imaginary Mufick of the Spheres, 
ſweet and charming, but not to be heard at a diſtance, 
As Modeſty preſcribes the Manner, fo it does alſo the 
Meaſure of Speaking; it reftrains all Exceſs of Talking, 
a Fault incident to none but the Bold, To monopolize 
the Diſcourſe of the Company, is a certain Sign of the 
good Opinion a Perſon has of himſelf, and as certain 
a way to loſe that of the Company ; every one defires 
to be heard in his turn, every one expects Applauſe 
from what he ſays, as well as he who wou'd ingroſs all: 
He who wou'd pleaſe in Converſation, muſt endeavour 
to pleaſe others, and that cannot be done without hearing 
them with good liking, with which they will then hear 
you, The divine Poet Herbert ſays on this Occaſion, 


— —— — A civil Gueſt, 
Mill no mor» talk all, than eat all at a Feaſt, 


To be always talking in Company is aſſuming an 
inſufferable Superiority over it ; it looks as if you took 
them for your Pupils, and thought they wanted your 
Inſtruction. The wile Socrates ſaid, It is Arrogance to 
ſpeak all, and to be willing to hear nothing, This is a 
Vice in both Sexes ; the forward Coxcomb is ſure to 
be the Jeſt or Contempt of thoſe he is eternally talking 
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to, and the as forward Coquette renders herſelf as ridi- 
culous as ſhe thinks ſhe is engaging: Tis an Inſolence 
unbecoming a Man, and more eſpecially a Woman. 

This was fo much the Sentiment of the ancient Ro- 
mans, that they allow'd not Women to ſpeak publickly, 
tho” it were in their own neceſſary Defence; inſomuch, 
that when Amaſia ſtood forth to plead her own Cauſe 
in the Senate, they look'd on it as ſo prodigious a thing 
that they ſent to conſult the Oracle what it portended 
to the State: And tho? theſe firſt Severities were ſoon 
loſt in the Succeſſes of that Empire, tho? their Eaſtern 
Conqueſts introduc'd Luxury and Corruption of Man- 
ners; yet Valerius Maximus cou'd find but two more 
. Whoſe either Neceſſity or Impudence perſuaded them to 
repeat this unhandſom Attempt. 

Is not the Indecency of Talkativeneſs in Women one 
of the chief Reaſons of the Scandal they lhe under on 
that Account? Tis ſaid, they talk roo much, becauſe 
they ſhou'd talk but little; and when they err in it, tis 
the more obſervable, becauſe it is unhandſom; whe- 
ther it were from = ngracefulneſs of the thing, or 
from the Propenſon Women have to it, I ſhall not 

determine, but we find the Apoſtle very earneſt in his 
Caution againſt it: In his Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
he expreſly injoins Nomen to keep Silence in the Church, 
where he affirms it a Shame- for them to ſpeak. Our 
Quakers have broke in upon this Injunction; the Pre- 
tence they have for it is no great Compliment to the 
Sex; they alledge, that St. Paul did not forbid Women 
to teach when inſpir'd, but to ſpeak to one another and 
diſturb the Congregation; as if their Tongues were al- 
ways ſo unruly, that Devotion itſelf cou'd not keep 
them within Bounds. But leaving theſe Enthuſiaſts to 
their Whimſies, tho' St Paul's Injunction ſeems here 
only reſtrain'd to Eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies, yet there are 
other Places where he is more general, as in his Epiſtle 
to Timothy, Let Women learn in Silence, and again, to 
be in Silence, I hope we ſhall not be accus'd of IIl- 
breeding, 
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breeding, for ſetting Seripture before the Sex, and 
ſhewing what they are injoin'd to there. The Apoſtle 
grounds his Phraſe not only on the Inferiority of the 
Vomen in regard to the Creation and firſt Sin, but alſo 
on the Preſumption that they needed Inſtruction, to- 
wards which, Silence has always been reckon'd an in- 
diſputable Qualification, the introductory Precept in all 
Schools, as that in which all Attention is founded. If 
fome Women of our Age, ſays a ſerious and ſenſible Au- 
thor, think they have out-gone that Novice State the Apoſtle 
ſuppoſes, and want no teaching; I muſt etave leave to 
believe they want that very firſt Principle which ſhou'd 
" ſet them to learn the Knowledge of their Ignorance, A 
Science which ſo grows with Study, that Socr#es after 
a long Life ſpent in purſuit of Wiſdom, gave this as 
the Sum of his Learning, This only I know, that I know 
nothing; a Proficiency that is much wanting to the 
Talkers of both Sexes, who confute the common 
Maxim, and give what they have not by making 
their Ignorance viſible to others, tho' it be undiſcern- 
able to themſelves. To ſuch may not unfitly be ap- 
ply'd the Sarcaſm of Zeno to a talkative Youth, Their 
Ears are fallen into their Tongues, Men muſt not aſ- 
ſume to themſelves a Privilege of perpetually ſpeaking, 
becauſe it is deny'd to Women. It is not becoming in 
the one, becauſe it does not become the other. But it 
being more indecent and more obſervable in Women, 
it is therefore preſt the more home to them to beware 
of it. 

For thoſe of the Sex who are guilty of this Vice are 
generally guilty of another, which is Slander ; their 
Tongue runs moſtly againſt ſomebody or other, whe- 
ther they have or have not offended them: They ne- 
ver want Matter, either from their own Invention or 
the Invention of others. Truth will not furniſh them 
with half an Hour's Converſation, the reſt of it is made 
up with what they have heard or invented of their 

Neighbours. They begin always with a due Abhor- 
rence 
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rence of the Crime they are about to commit. They 
will by no means wrong the injur'd Perſon, and then 
they do it as maliciouſly and effectually as they can. 
It is to be hoped it prevails moſtly among the Vulgar; 
but the Great have alſo their candaloaus Chronicles, and 
they manage themſelves in a great meaſure, as if the 
beſt way for them to ſecure their own Reputation, was 
to blacken others. The Education of the Noble ſhou'd 
ſet them above ſuch baſe and mean Entertainments. 
But as Tattling is the Effect of Idleneſs, it is not un- 
reaſonably to be fear'd, that where there is moſt of the 
Cauſe, there will be ſome of the Effect; and indeed it 
wou'd puzzle one to conjecture how that round of 
formal Viſits among Perſons of Quality ſhou'd be kept 
up without this inceſſant Chat of Calumny. Can their 
Viſits only be a dumb Shew? Does the Converſation 
roll upon the unfaſhionable Theme of Piety and Vir- 
tue, Wiſdom and Diſcretion? Is good Houſewifery 
one of the dull Topicks they handle there? When the 
News from the Opera and Play-houſe is run over, what 
remains but that of the Park and the Aſſembly ? Thence 
ariſe a thouſand Subjects of Scandal, which is a moſt 
inexhauſtible Reſerve. It has ſo many Springs to feed 
it, it is ſcarce poſſible it ſhou'd fail. It flatters the 
Envy of ſome, the Spleen of others, the Revenge of 
Rivals, either in Love or Splendor, Paſſions which 
the Sex are the more ſubject to, the leſs they are na- 
turally able to defend themſelves againſt them. But 
4 this Vice of Slander is not more frequently introduc'd 
1 by any thing than the Vanity of the Wit, which has 
\þ no where a more free and exorbitant Range, than in 
1 cenſuring or deriding: It finds not only Exerciſe but 
ll. Triumph too. Vain Perſons ſeldom conſidering the 
1 Infirmities or Follies of others without ſome Com- 
ih placencies and aſſuming Reflexions on themſelves, 
li which how diſagreeable it renders this Liberty of Talk- 
ing to that Modeſty we recommend, is obvious enough : 
and would God it were only oppoſite to that. It is no 
lets 
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leſs ſo to all the Obligations of Juſtice and Charity, 
which are ſcarcely ſo frequently violated by any thing, 
as by this Licence of the Tongue. 

Another Vice of this kind which the Sex is generally 
charged with, is the revealing of Secrets; an In mit 
preſum'd ſo incident to them, that Ariſtotle is ſaid to 
have made it one of the three things he ſolemnly re- 
pented of, that he had ever truſted a Secret with a 
Woman. By how much the greater Prejudice they lie 
under in this reſpect, the greater ought to be their 
Caution to vindicate, not only themſelves, but their 
Sex from the Imputation, which is indeed extremely 
reproachful. This blabbing Humour being a Symptom 
of a looſe impotent Soul, a kind of Incontinence of 
the Mind, that can retain nothing committed to it ; 
but as if that alſo had its diabetick Paſſion, perpetually 
and almoſt inſenſibly evacuating all. However willing 
Men are to appropriate this to the Sex, yet the Fault is 
owing only to an ill Conſtitution of Mind; for there 
are Inſtances of heroick Taciturnity in Women, as 
ſhining as any the Men can boaſt; in whom this ill 
Conſtitution is often no leſs viſible, Thoſe Women 
who by Reaſon and Virtue have acquir'd a Firmneſs 
and Solidity of Soul, are as ſure Repoſitories of a Se- 
cret as the moſt maſculine Confident : Such therefore 
ſhould be clear'd of the general Accuſation ; and their 
Example ſhews the reſt, that Nature has put them 
under no fatal Neceſſity of being thus impotent. A Se- 
cret is no ſuch unruly thing but it may be kept in; 
they may take the wiſe Man's Word for it; JF thou 
haſt heard a Word let it die with thee, and behold it will 
not burſt thee. 

Theſe Reflexions are in a particular manner addreſt 
ts the ſofter Sex; not but that they are uſeful to Men 
too, Modeſty being a Virtue in them as well as in Wo- 
men, as it is oppos'd to Impudence. 'To have that 
Command of ones ſelf, as faithfully to keep the Secrets 
we are intruſted with, ſhews a firong Mind, and is a 
piece 
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piece of daring Manlineſs, which Women may affect 
without breach of Modeſty. It wou'd be well if they 
wou d take it in exchange for that virile Boldneſs which 
is now too common even among Ladies. Such a dege- 
nerate Nec do we live in, that every thing ſeems in- 
verted; the different Manners of Sexes are confounded ; 
Men fall into the Effeminacy and Delicacy of Women, 
and Women take up the Confidence, the Boldneſs of 
Men, under a Notion of good Breeding. A Bluſh 
formerly reputed the Colour of Virtue, is reckon'd 
worſe Manners than thoſe things which ought to oc- 
caſion it. How do they ſtand the Inſults of Lewdneſs 
at the Theatre? and to bluſh at them wou'd be ac- 


counted a Weakneſs which nothing but the Simplicity 


of a Country Girl cou'd excuſe. A Weakneſs that ſoon 
wears off in thoſe who bring it to Town with them : 
A few Weeks Play-houſe Diſcipline poliſhes them of 
that Ruſticity, and advances them to a modiſh Aſſur- 
ance, which ſeldom terminates in itſelf, but is deſign'd 
to carry them on till they arrive at a perfect Meta- 
morphoſis. Their Geſture, their Language, nay their 
Habit too, being affectedly Maſculine, they have Men 
to ſerve them even in their Bedchambers, and make 
no ſcruple of receiving Viſits in their Beds, to imitate 
the Freedom of the French, free only in Vanity and Im- 
pudence, and Slaves in every thing elſe, So that, 7 
others did not remember them to be Women, themſelves 
cou'd eafily forget it. 

Was this AﬀeQation confin'd to indifferent things it 
were more tolerable; but alas ! it extends farther; and 
there are Women, who think they. have not made a 
ſufficient Eſcape from their Sex, till they have aſſum'd 
the Vices of Men too. A ſober modeſt Diale& is too 
effeminate for them ; a bluſtering, ranting Stile is taken 
up; and to ſhew their Proficiency in it, adorn'd with 
as many Oaths and Imprecations, as if they had had their 
Breeding in a Camp, and meant to vindicate their Sex 
from the Imputation of Timorouſneſs, by daring God 

Almighty, 
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Almighty. What ſhall we ſay of thoſe Great Ones, 
whom neither the Majeſty of Heaven, nor the Preſence 
of their Prince can keep within the Bounds of Religion 
and Decency? who think their Quality excuſes their 
Boldneſs, and takes off all that's ſhocking in Impu- 
dence. Fly them, ye Fair ones, as you wou'd Infec- 
tion; for know, there is no Peſtilence ſo fatal, as that 
which touches the Mind, and no Death ſo dreadful, as 
that which is eternal. An Oath has a harſh Sound in 
any one's Mouth, but it is horrible out of a Woman's ; 
there is no Noiſe on this Side Hell which can be more 
amazingly odious ; yet this terrible Diſcord have ſome 
exalted Names introduc'd in the Muſick of the Brit; 
Language. Happy for us had we ſtill been ſtrangers 
to them, and to their bold and wanton Airs in all 
things. *Tis ſcandalous among civiliz'd People in the 


dark Kingdoms of Popery ; what then ſhou'd it be in 


thoſe that have the glorious Light of the Reformation ? 
Female Swearers want the wretched Pretence Men 
make uſe of to exeuſe them. Cuſtom was ſo far from 
drawing them into it, that they muſt have been forc'd 
to ſtruggle hard with it, and cou'd not, without 
taking pains, acquire ſo hateful and ſo unnatural an 
Habit. They have been very kind to the other Sex in 
this Experiment, by ſhewing the World there can be 
ſomething worſe. 

Few of theſe She-Bullies ſtop here. If they Swear, 
they will very often uſurp another beaſtly Vice of the 
Mens, Drinking : A Vice deteſtable in all, but prodi- 
gious in Women ; who put a double Violence on their 
Nature, the one in the Intemperance, the other in the 
Immodeſty ; and tho' they may take the immediate 
Copy from Men, yet to the Praiſe of their Proficiency, 
they outdo their Exemplar, and draw nearer the Origi- 
nal; nothing human being ſo much a Beaſt as a 
drunken Woman. This is evident, if we look only 
to the meer Surface of the Crime; but if we dive far - 
ther into its Inferences and Adherences, the Beaſilineſs 
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of it is equally abominable and damnable. She who is 
firſt a Proſtitute to Wine will ſoon be to Luſt alſo; ſhe 
has diſmiſt her Guards, diſcarded all the Suggeſtions 
of Reaſon as well as Religion, and is at the Mercy of 
any, of every Aſſailant: And when we conſider how 
much fuller the World is of Ammons than of Fo/ephs, it 
will not be hard to gueſs the Fate of that Woman's 
Chaſtity, which has no other Bottom than that of 
Mens. Thus unleſs her Vice ſecure her Virtue, and 
the Loathſomneſs of one prevents Attempts on the other, 
"tis ſcarce to be imagin'd, that a Woman who loſes 
her Sobriety ſhould keep her Honeſty. This Vice, as 
well as others, has gain'd ground in our Days more 
than ever. It is to be hop'd that the Scandal of the 
Times abuſes the Sex, in the Reports of their immo- 
derate Uſe of ſtrong Drinks. Let them have a care 
how they give way to it; 'twill ſteal upon them, and 
increaſe inſenſibly, and what they at firſt dare not do 
out .of their Cloſets, they will in time do openly and 
without Shame. Let them affect Indigeſtions for the 
ſake of the Cordials, that little Piece of Modefty will 
leave them when Cuſtom has taken off the Indecency 
of drinking them. It ſeldom ſtops there; and was the 
Infamy that attends it in this World. its only Puniſh- 
ment, a Woman ſhou'd, methinks, have an Abhor- 
rence for a Vice which will certainly make her 
abhorr'd. | | , | 

Having confider'd Modeſty, as it is oppos'd to Bold- 
neſs and Indecency, let us now conſider it as oppos'd 
to Levity and Wantonneſs. 

In this Senſe we ſhall find it the moſt indiſpenſible 
Requiſite of a Woman, ſo eſſential and natural to the 
Sex, tnat, as far as ſhe departs from it, ſo far does ſhe 
depart from Womanhodd itſelf ; but the total abandon- 
ing it, ranks Women among Brutes ; nay, it ſets them 
as far below them as acquir'd Vileneſs is below a na- 
tive: lis ſo much an Inſtinct of Nature, that tho 
many ſuppreſs it in themſelves, yet they may not ſo 
darken 
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darken the Notion in others, but that an impudent Wo- 
man is look d on as a kind of Monſter, a thing diverted 
and diſtorted from its proper Form. 

The Repugnancy there is in Nature to Impudence 
appears in the Struggling and Difficulty in the firſt Vio- 
lations of Modeſty, which always begins with Re- 
grets and Bluſhes, and requires a great deal of Self- 
denial, much of vicious Fortitude to encounter with the 
Recoilings and Upbraidings of their own Minds. 

Tis a melancholy Reflexion that, in this alſo, our 
Age has arriv'd to as compendious Arts of this kind as 
induſtrious Vice can ſuggeſt, and we have but too ma- 
ny Inſtances of early Proficients in this Learning ; yet 


I dare appeal even to the forwardeſt of them, whether 


at firſt they cou'd not with more eaſe have kept their 
Virtue than loſt it? The Horrors and Shame which 
precede thoſe firſt Guilts are fo great, that they muſt 


certainly commit a Rape upon themſelves, force their 


own Reluctances and Averſions before they can become 

willing Proſtitutes to others. This their Seducers ſeem 
well to underſtand, and upon that Score are at the Pains 
of ſo many preparatory Courtings, ſuch Expence of 


Time and Money, as if this was ſo uncouth a Crime 


that there was no Hope to introduce it, but by a Con- 
federacy of ſome more familiar Vices; their Pride or 
Covetouſneſs, their Love of Mirth and good Cheer, 
Daneings and Muſick ; where ſeveral Freedoms, inno- 
cent in themſelves, lead the way to others which are 


criminal: Wherefore the beſt way for Women to coun» 


termine thoſe: Stratagems of Men, is to be ſupercili- 
ouſly vigilant even of the firſt Approaches. He'who 
means to defend a Fort muſt not abandon the Out- 
works: and ſhe who will ſecure her Chaſtity muſt ne- 
ver let it come to a cloſe Siege, but repel the moſt re- 
mote Inſinuations of a Tempter. When we ſpeak of 
Modeſty, in our preſent Notion of it, we are not to 
oppoſe it only to the groſſer Act of Incontinency, but 
to all thoſe Miſ-behaviours which either diſcover or 
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create an Inclination to it ; of which ſort is all Lightneſs 
of Carriage, wanton Glances, obſcene Diſcourſe, things 
which ſhew a Woman ſo weary of her Honour, that the 
next Comer may reaſonably expect a Surrender, and con- 
ſequently be invited to the Aſſault. There is a Light- 
neſs of Carriage which may be Criminal, tho? without 
any intended Incontinency, as it inflames Defire in the 
Beholder, whether it is gratify'd or not. This Light- 
neſs is what Women are far from thinking a Vice; it 
gives them an Air, as they call it, and Affectation, 
which is always an Offence to Modeſty. As for the 
Eftraiterie of vicious Women, it is ſo groſs that it de- 
ſerves not to be corrected with Lectures only; and 
where ſome have not abandon'd themſelves to the ut- 
moſt Licenſe in Lewdneſs, yet their Looks, their 
Geſtures, their Wit, if they have any, tend all to Temp- 
tation, they will charm at all Ventures, they will be 
admir'd, be belov'd, and to compaſs their Ends, ex- 
change that truly lovely Simplicity, which was the Or- 
nament of the Women of old, for a forward bidding 
Impudence, which is forbidding to all Men of Senſe and 
Delicacy. One wonders how Women ſo ſoon 
acquire this impudent Carriage, ſo contrary to their 
native Modeſty : It may firſt be taken up as Faſhion 
in Dreſs, meerly in Imitation of others, and embrac'd 
implicitly upon the Authority of thoſe whoſe Examples 
govern the Mode. When a filly Girl, who has till 
fo much of the Child as to admire every thing that 
glitters, ſees theſe things praQtis'd by the gay People of 
the World, tis not ſtrange if ſhe takes them as a part 
of their Accompliſhments, and upon peril of that for- 
midable Calamity of being unfaſhionable, conforms to 
them ; which does not ſo much extenuate the Guilt of 
thoſe few ſeduced Perſons, as it aggravates that of the 
Seducers, and atteſts the Corruptions of the Age, that 
thoſe things which the leſs harden'd ſort of Proftitutes 
were formerly aſham'd of, ſhou'd now paſs into the 
Frequer ey and Avowedneſs of a Faſhion, and become a 
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part of the Diſcipline of Youth ; as if Vice now dif. 
dain'd to have any Punies in its School, and therefore 
by a prepoſterous Anticipation makes its Pupils begin 
where they were wont to end, initiating them firſt into 
that Shamefulneſs, which was wont to be the Product 
only of a long Habit. This is not the only State of 
Danger; they who keep their Ranks, and tho? they do 
not provoke Aſſaults, yet ſtay to receive them, may be 
far enough from Safety. She who lends a patient Ezr 
to the Praiſe of her Wit and Beauty, may do it at firſt 
perhaps. to gratify Vanity only ; but the Flattery be- 
witches her in the end, and ſhe inſenſibly declines to a 
Kindneſs for that Perſon who values her ſo much: She 
will begin with thinking his Paſſion is only an Eſ- 
teem, and, as ſuch, cheriſh that out of Vanity, 
which ſhe afterwards will reward out of Love: She 
will be apt to put the beſt Conſtruction on whatever 
he ſays and does; his Rudeneſſes will be taken for the 
Violence of his Paſſion, and eafily obtain Pardon: 
She, by degrees, ſuffers in him what ſhe would take 
to be inſolent in another, and fancying in herſelf that 
one who loves her ſo much can never have a Thought 
that's injurious to her, ſhe forgets that all his Compli- 
ments are mercenary, all his Paſſion Luſt, that to hear 
him is immodeſt, to be pleas'd with him wicked ; and 
if ſhe does not fly in time, ſhe will catch the Flame 
that is kindled in him, and they both periſh in it for 
ever. 

Have a care how you preſume on the Innocence of 
your firſt Intentions ; you may as well, upon the Con- 


- fidence of a ſound Conſtitution, enter a Peſt-houſe, and 


converſe with the Plague, whoſe Contagion does not 
more ſubtly inſinuate itſelf than this ſort of Tempta- 
tion. And as in that Caſe a Woman wou'd not ſtay to 
defire what were the critical Diſtance at which ſhe might 
approach with Safety, but wou'd run as far from it as 
ſhe cou'd ; ſo in this it no leſs concerns her to remove 
herſelf from the Poſſibility of Danger, and how unfa- 

1 ſhionable 
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ſhionable ſoever it be, to put on ſuch a ſevere Modeſty, 
that her very Looks may guard her, and diſcourage the 
moſt impudent Attack. For *tis certain a modeſt 
Countenance gives a Check to Luſt ; there is ſomething 
awful, as if there was fomething divine in it; and with 
all the Simplicity of Innocence, it has a commanding 
Power that reſtrains the Fury of Deſire. Such an Au- 
thority there is in Virtue, that where tis evident, tis 
apt to control all looſe Appetites, and he muſt not only 
be luſtful but ſacrilegious, who attempts to violate ſuch 
a Sanctuary. . a 
A great Hindrance to the putting on this Buſineſs of 
Behaviour, is the Fear of Women to loſe any of the 
Glory of their Beauty by it; a ſettled Look does not 
ive ſo much Grace as a Smile. They learn the Art 
of Ianguiſhments of the Eye, to give Life to unborn 
Paſſion; even by dying Glances; and they flatter them- 
ſelves that the Tenderneſs they affe& to move, may 
aſs off for Innocence, and thoſe Languiſhments them- 
ſelves for Modeſty. There is an Impudence in the 
very baſhful part of their Behaviour; the Flutter of the 
Fan, the Aukwardneſs of the Look, the Diſorder of 
the Geſture at hearing what they ſhou'd know nothing 
of, warm the Imagination of thoſe Men that ſee them ; 
and if theſe modeſt Women cou'd not, as they pretend, 
bear the inſolence of Vice, they wou'd rather avoid 
than defy them. Thoſe who to make ſure Work 
leave no Beauty conceal'd, thinking Cuſtom excuſes 
the expoſing all, have been taught already, that miſe- 
Table are the Trophies of Beauty which are rais'd on the 
Ruins of Virtue and Honour; and ſhe, who to boaſt the 
length of her Hair, ſhou'd hang herſelf in it, wou'd 
bur act the ſame Folly in a lower Inſtance. It has been 
obſerv'd, that the Ends of Vice are very ſeldom gain'd 
by the Means it makes uſe of; and in this of Immo- 
deſty, the bold forward Beauty is not ſo ſure of Con- 
gueſt as the ſhy and innocent. Mankind eſteems thoſe 
things moſt which are at a diſtance ; whereas an eaſy 
| and 
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and cheap Compliance begets Contempt. While Wo- 
men govern themſelves by the exa& Rule of Prudence, 
their Luſtre is like the Meridian Sun in its Brightneſs, 
which, tho leſs approachable, is counted more glori- 
0us. How often do you hear Men commend that Aſ- 
pe& of Modeſty which they wou'd fain circumvent ? 
if Women affect Finery and Comelineſs to render 
themſelves agreeable only, let them know, they are 
never ſo comely and fine, as when they are clothed in 
Virgin Modeſty ; never ſo amiable as when they are 
adorn'd with the Beauties of Innocence and Virtue. 
By being reſerv'd, their Triumph will be the more il- 
luſtrious 3 Parley and Conqueſt are the moſt diſtant 
things. She who deſcends to treat with an Aſſailant, 
whatever he may tell her of being her Captive, his 
Purpoſe is to make her his. He pretends to be in- 
tirely at her Devotion, when all the while he is work- 
ing her Deſtruction. The Servitude of a Proſtitute is 
the moſt ſlaviſh in the World ; for beſides all the In- 
tereſts of another Life, which ſhe baſely reſigns, ſhe 
ſacrifices all that is valuable in this; She puts her Re- 
putation wholly in the Power of him who has debauch'd 
her, and which is worſe, her Reformation too, If ſhe 
ſhou'd have a mind to return to Virtue, ſhe dares not 
for fear he ſhou'd divulge her former ſtrayings from it. 
Thus, like Catiline, ſhe is engag'd to future Evils, to 
ſecure the paſt : She ſubjects herſelf not only to his 
Luſt, but to all his Humours and Fancies ; and not 
only to his, but to-the Fancies and Humours of all 
thoſe who had been Inſtrumental to their Privacies. 
None of them all muſt be diſpleas'd, for fear they 
ſhou'd blab; and when *tis remember'd what ſort of 


Cattle they are, which are Inquirers in ſuch Affairs, 


there can ſcarce be any thing more deplorable, than to 


be within their Laſh. Tis true indeed, ſome have 


found a way to cure this Uneaſineſs, by being their own 
Delators, not only confeſſing, but boaſting the Crime. 
Thep imagine they can prevent Acculation by Impu- 
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dence, and by ſeeming to deſpiſe Shame, endeavour 
to avoid it. What Miſery are ſuch Creatures fallen in- 
to ! need there be a Hell to puniſh them? They are 
inſulted by Wretches as miſerable as themſelves, and 
have no Defence againſt their Inſults, but that of In- 
ſenſibility. Thoſe of them that are leaſt abandon'd, 
have often recourſe to this ' worſt of Miſchiefs to reſ- 
cue them from Infamy, impatient of being always in 
Awe, they think as Ceſar did, 'Tis better to die once 
than be always in Fear ; tho' an open Defiance of Re- 
proach may cure the Fear; yet it proves the Fault; 
whereas in the Impeachment of others, there is place 
for Doubts, and Charity may incline ſome to disbelieve 
it. To juſtify the Fat makes the Evidence uncontrol- 
able, and renders the Offender doubly infamous ; for 
beſides the Infamy which adheres to the Crime, there 
is a diſtin Portion due to the Impudence ; yet, like 
the Scorpion, it muſt cure its own Sting, and tho' it in- 
creaſes the Obloquy, yet it deadens the Senſe of it. 
When their Foreheads are thus ſteel'd againſt all Im- 
preſſions of Shame, they are ſtill liable to any other 
painful Effects of their Sin. What Fears of being leſt, 
what jealouſies of Rivals do often torture them? and 
not without Ground; for they cannot but know, that 
the ſame Humour of Variety which engag'd their 
Galants in their Love, may dothe ſame for another, and 
another; and ſo on; in which they will often have the 
Mortification to ſee themſelves neglected and forſaken 
for ſuch as have neither their Beauty nor their Wit : 
Fancy being the Tyrant of this Paſſion, it is as poſſible 
to graſp Air, as to confine a wandering Luſt, Beſides, 
what anxious Apprehenſions have they of the Approach 
of Age, which they are ſure will render them loath'd 


and deſpicable, as alſo of all intermediate Decays of 


Beauty ? How critically do they examine their Glaſs ? 
and every Wrinkle it repreſents in their Face, becomes 
a deep Gaſh in their Heart. But if they have at any time 
the Leiſure, or indeed the Courage to look inward, the 
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View is yet more dreadful, a deform'd Soul, ſpoil'd of 
its Innocence, and render'd almoſt as brutiſh as the Sin 
| it has conſented to. Tho' it be in ſome Reſpect like the 
Beaſt that periſbetb, it is not, it cannot be in that which 
wou'd avail it moſt: An endleſs Being it cannot loſe, 
nor can it expect any thing from that Preeminence of 
R its Nature, but an infinity of Miſery. This is ſuch an 
: amazing Conſideration, as, methinks ſhou'd allay the 
: hotteſt Blood, no impure Flames being ſo fierce as to 
; conteſt with thoſe of unquenchable Fire: Tis therefore 
. a very impious, no unskilful Artifice of thoſe who wou'd 
0 corrupt the Manners of Women, to vitiate their Princi- 
þ ples, and by extinguiſhing all Hopes or Fears of another 
. World, perſuade them to immerſe boldly into all the 
2 Abominations of this. They find them eaſily deluded 
- where they deſire to be ſo : They believe what is moſt 
4 pleaſing to Luſt: They wou'd have a full Swing of 
Pleaſure upon Earth, and ſuch can never haveany hope, 


1 any deſire of the Joys of Heaven: They bury themſelves 
be. 3 in Senſe, and without ſevere Repentance, will never riſe 
. again but to Eternal Damnation ; They wiſh there may 
4 be no future Life, knowing that it muſt be a terrible one 
tr to them, by their manner of ſpending this: They defy 
ir the Almighty daily by their Impurities; can they think 
1 | of appearing before him, to give an Account of their 
* wicked Lives, without Horror? Wou' d it not be better 
* for them there ſhou'd be no God before whom to ap- 
8 pear, than an Omniſcient All. ſeeing One, who has been 
le 2 Witneſs of their moſt ſecret Sins, and even the Pol- 
8, lution of their Hearts? The Mountains they will call 
h upon to cover them from the Preſence of the God of Pu- 
) rity, are immoveable, and they muſt ſtand fully expos'd 
of to his intolerable Wrath. Better for them that they cou'd 
. return to their original Nothing; and becaule it is ſa 


much for their Intereſt, that there ſhou's be no God, 


4 | the way to ſeduce them, is, to perſuade them there is none. 
* This is now an Art of Courtſhip ; this Age dares not truſt 
w only to the former ways of Seducement, the Tempter is 
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for Body and Soul, by corrupting the one with Uncha- 
ſity, and the other with Infidelity, by vitiating their 
Morals, and ſecuring their Impenitence. Many Women 
are ſo much more concern'd for their Bodies than their 
Souls, that they are contented the one ſhould be elevated 
upon the Depreſſion of the other: While with a vain 
"Tranſport they can hear this outward Form applauded, as 
Angelical or Divine ; they can very tamely endureto hear 
their better part vilify'd and deſpis'd, defin'd to be only a 
puff of Air in their Noftrils, which will fcatter with 
their expiring Breath, or in the Atheiſts Phraſe, Vaniſh 
as the ſoft Air. Whereas they ſhou'd conſider, that they 
who preach this Doctrine to them, deſign it only to in- 
fer a pernicious Uſe. -*Tis a Maxim in Politicks, that 
thoſe Counſels ſhould be ſufficiently ſcann'd, which carry 
in the Front the Adverſary's Intereſt. This is certainly 
never more viſible than in the Caſe we are diſcourſing 
of ; he who has once gain'd this Point, never need- 
ing to conteſt, for all the reſt : For he who can perſuade 
a Woman out of her Soul will ſoon command her Body : 
Then what was at firſt his Intereſt becomes hers at laſt ; 
and her Wiſhes of the Immortality of the Soul are much 
ſtronger than tis poſſible her Belief cou'd be; which is 
an abundant Confirmation of what has been affirm'd of 
the ſervile wretched Condition of ſuch a Perſon. I doubt 
not the Conſciences of many cannot only atteſt, but 
much improve the Deſcription of the deplorable State 
they are in. Conſult that Boſom Monitor, you who 
have offended ; without that, all Lectures of Modeſty 
and Innocence will be inſignificant. 

Thoſe who are yet untainted, and by being ſo have 
their Judgments clear and unbiaſs'd, ſhou'd ſoberly con- 
ſider the Miſery of their Condition, not only to ap- 
plaud but ſecure their own: And whenever the Pomp, 
the Splendor, the Dreſs, the Equipage of a vitiated 
Woman, ſeem to proclaim her Happineſs, let them look 
thro' that Fallacy, and anſwer, That thoſe only are happy 
echo are fo at their End, Their moſt ſhining and rich 
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Garments, are but like the Garlands on a Beaſt deſign 


for Sacrifice : Their Diamond Necklaces and Bracelets, 
are but the Chains, not of their Ornament, but Slavery: 
The Silver and Gold that glitter in their coſtly Array, 
cover, perhaps, like that of Herod, a peſter d Body, 
which is not ſeldom their Fate, or however a more pu- 
trid Soul, They who can thus conſider them will avoid 
one great Snare, for tis not always ſo much the Luſt of 
the Fleſh, as that of the Eyes, which betrays a Wo- 
man. *Tis the known Infirmity of the Sex, to love 
Gaiety and ſplendid Appearance, which render all Temp- 
tations of that ſort ſo prevalent over them, that thoſe who 
have not a ſolid Judgment of things will be ſcarce ſecure. 

Women are more one anothers Rivals in Shew, in 
Dreſs, in Furniture, in Equipage, and Expence, than in 
Galantry. That Lover who offers the Woman he at- 
tacks a fine Houſe and a Coach, will much ſooner pre- 
vail than he who offers her his Heart, Pride has been 
a greater Baud to Unchaſtity than Incontinency. Women 
think the ſplendid Appearance hides the Sin, and that 
the Filth of it will not be ſeen amidſt ſo much Luſtre. 
They imagine, fooliſhly enough, that nothing can be 
infamous that is envy'd ; for they that envy them have 
as great a Share of Infamy as themſelves. All virtuous 
People ſtrip them in their Imaginations of their bor- 
row'd Plumes, and look on them as on the lewd Bird of 
the Night, with Scorn or Deteſtation. 

If theſe unhappy Creatures had given themſelves time 
to reflect ſeriouſly upon the juſt Value of the Trifles they 
were ſo fond of, they wou'd have found there is no man- 
ner of Compariſon between all the Pomps of Sin, tho? 
never ſo rich and fo ſhining, and the true and real Glory 
of Virtue and Honour. Tho' thoſe Terms ſeem, in this 
looſe Age to be exploded, yet where the things are viſible, 
they extort a ſecret Veneration, even from thoſe who 
think it their Concern publickly to deride them: Where» 
as on the contrary, a Woman that has loſt her Honour 
and Reputation, is the Contempt even of thoſe tha: —_ 
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tray d her to it, and brings a perpetual Blot on her Name 
and Family. For in the Charatter of a Woman, let Wit 
and Beauty, and all female Accompliſhments ſtand in 
the Front, yet if Wantonneſs bring up the Rear, the 
Satire ſoon devours the Panegyrick ; and asin an Echo, 
the laſt Words only will reverberate, her Vice will be 
remember'd when all the reſt will be forgotten. 

There is one worldly Conſideration, which it will not 
be amiſs for Women to think upon in their Conduct; and 
that is, their being moſt expos'd to Cenſure; and they 
ſhou'd therefore be moſt careful not to give occaſion for 
it. Their Actions, their Geſtures, their Looks, are nar- 
rowly obſerv'd by both Sexes, the one to corrupt, the 
other to condemn them. They ſhou'd be always on 
their guard againſt Scandal, their Reputation being of 
the kind of thoſe nice Flowers, which the leaſt Blaſt wi- 
thers and kills. Immodeſty in their Behaviour will want 
no Spies to betray itſelf ; it ſtrikes and ſhocks at once ; 
and Impudence will expoſe the faireſt Woman to the 
Diſgrace of being both affronted and contemned. Tis 


not only the Chriſtian Religion that injoins the Practice 


of this Virtue, natural Morals alſo teach it. Friendſhip 
and Acquaintance with immodeſt People, was ſcanda- 
lous in the times of Pagan Darkneſs. Chriſtianity, whoſe 
Doctrines are full of Leſſons of Purity and Innocence, 
ſhould make us refine in all things upon the Virtues of 
the Heathens ; for what with them was indecent only, 

is with us damnable. | 
Since the Acquaintance and Friendſhip of vitiated 
Women is ſo ſhameful, *tis of the greateſt Importance 
to the Sex, to make a judicious Choice of their Com- 
pany : A Duty as much incumbent on Men, as has been 
ſhewn in the foregoing Pages, but eſpecially on Wo- 
men, to preſerve their Modeſty unblemiſt'd. Vice is 
contagious, and Immodeſty has particularly the worſt 
Quality of the Plague ; tis malicious, and would infe& 
others. A Woman, who knows herſelf ſcandalous, 
thinks ſhe is reproach'd by the Virtue of another, looks 
on 
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on her, as it is ſaid in the Book of 1#7/dom, a3 one made 

to reprove her Ways; and in her own Defence ſtrives to 
level the Inequality: The more another has of her Guilt, 
the leſs ſhe fancies ſhe has of it herſelf; as if the bur- 
dening another would eaſe her own Burden. But Sin is 
full of ſpite ; and tho? ill Women put on the moſt en- 
gaging Outſides, when they are contriving the Ruin of 
the Innocent, they are Malice within, and deſign nothing 
but to make em as wretched as themſelves. They will 

by all Arts of Condeſcenſion, endeavour to betray a Wo- 
man of Reputation ; and if they ſucceed, if they can but 
once entangle her in that Cobweb, Friendſhip, they 
then, Spider-like, infuſe their Venom, never leave their 
vile Infinuations, *till they have poiſon'd and ruin'd her. 
If, on the other hand, they meet with one of too much 


Sagacity to be inſnar'd ; if they cannot taint her Inno- 


cence, they will endeavour to blaſt her Reputation, re- 
preſent her to the World, to be what they wou'd have 
made her, ſuch a one as themſekyes, On which account 
there is no converſing with them, but with a manifeſt 
Peril of Honour and Virtue. It is true, tis not always 
in one's Power to ſhun the meeting of ſuch Perſons ; 
they are too numerous and too intruding to be totally 
avoided, unleſs, as the Apoſtle ſays, one ſpoul go out of the 
Warld ; but all voluntary Converſe ſuppoſes a Choice, 
which every body that will may refrain, may keep on 
the utmoſt Frontiers of Civility, without ſuffering any 
Approach towards Intimacy and Familiarity. 

Were this Diſtance only obſerv'd it might be of excel- 
lent uſe; a kind of Lay Excommunication, which might 
ſeaſonably ſupply the want of the Eccleſiaſtick, either 
quite neglected, or generally made uſe of againſt Of- 
fences that are purely civil, And tho' People are not 
injoin'd to avoid their Company in all Caſes, yet the 
doing it, as often as it can be done conveniently, is equal- 
ly a Duty and an Advantage. This would not only ſe · 
cure the Innocent, but would have a good Effect on the 
Guilty, who would be aſham'd to be thus ſingled = 
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and diſcriminated ; whereas while they are ſuffer'd to 
mix with the beſt Societies, like hunted Deer in a Herd, 
they flatter themſelves they are undiſcernible. Indeed 
the Advantages of this courſe is yet more extenſive, and 
would reach the whole Sex, which now ſeems to lie under 
a general Scandal for the Fault of particular Perſons. A 
conſiderable number of ſmutty Ears caſt a Blackneſs on 
the whole Field, which yet, were they apart, would per- 
haps not fill a ſmall Corner of it: And in this unchari- 
ble Age things are apt to be denominated, not from the 
greater but worſe Part; whereas were the Good ſever'd 
from the Bad by ſome Note of Diſtinction, there might 
then a more certain Eſtimate be made; and whatever the 
Malice of Man may pretend, tis not to be doubted, but 
the ſcandalous part of the Sex would then make but a 
ſmall Shew, which now makes ſo great a Noiſe. The 
Vanity of ſome Men, the Ill-nature of others, the Envy 
of ſome Women, the Malice of others, have done their 
worſt, in endeavouring to leſſen the Credit of that Sex, 
which having fewer Opportunities, fewer Temptations to 
Sin, has always been moſt eminent for Religion and V ir- 
tue. The beſt way for Women of Honour to vindicate 
it is, to make their own Virtue as illuſtrious as they can; 
and by the bright Shining of that, draw off Mens Eyes 
from the worſe Proſpe&. To this, not only Innocence but 
Prudence is requiſite, 70 ab/ain, as from all Evil, { from 
the Appearance of it too. 

Many Women have acquir'd as ill Characters by their 
Indiſcretion only, as others by their Incontinence. *Tis 
as bad with reſpect to the World to appear wicked as to 
be really ſo. She who values not the Virtue of Modeſty 
in her Words and Dreſs, will not be thought to ſet much 
Price upon it in her Actions; and tho” ſhe may fancy 
her Conſciouſneſs of her own Abſtinence is ſufficient, ſhe 
is as much an Offence to the Virtuous as the actual 
Offender, and as much to be avoided, | 

Chaſte and wiſe Women will not give the leaſt Um- 
brage for Cenſure: They cut off all Occaſion from them 

that 
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that defire Occafion ; they deny themſelves the moſt inno- 
cent Liberties, if they are attended with the leaſt Suſpi- 
cion of Offence; and no Cantion is perhaps ſevere enough 
to ſecure us againſt the Malicious and the Jealous, tho” 
tis poſſible ſome black Mouth may aſperſe them, yet 
they have ſtill P/ato's Reſerve, who being told of ſome 
that defam'd him, J, no matter, ſaid he, I will live 
that none ſhall believe them. If their Lives be ſuch that 
they may acquit themſelves to the Sober and Unpreju- 
dic'd, they have all the Security that can be aſpir'd to in 
this World; the more evincing Atteſtation they muſt at- 
tend from the unerring Tribunal in the other, where 
there lies a certain Appeal for all injur'd Perſons who 
can calmly wait for it. 

Modeſty may be farther conſider'd as 'tis a Branch of 
Sobriety, and is to Chaſtity, Temperance, and Humi- 
lity, as the Fringes are to a Garment ; nor is it to be re- 
garded as any thing leſs than divine Grace moderating 
an over - active and curious Mind, and guiding the Paſ- 
fions ; *tis directly oppoſite to whatever is bold and inde- 
cent, and in an eſpecial manner to Curioſity. 

How then do they err againſt this Virtue, who ſearch 
intothe Secrets of the Almighty, whoſe Curioſity intrudes 
into the Counſels of Heaven, who cenſure the ways of 
Providence, and not ſatisfy d with the Laws of God pro- 
claim'd toall theWorld, require new Laws for themſelves, 
and for want of a new Table are their own Legiſlators. 

Tis a hard and diſagreeable Task to ſtudy and know 
one's ſelf : Who has Modeſty enough to acquaint him- 
felf with his Infirmities ? Who is humble enough to be 
content with his Station, and not aſpire to be let into the 
Arcana of Government? Indeed thoſe who wou'd ex- 
clude all Men from concerning themſelves with the Myſte- 
ries of State, unleſs they are call'd to it, give one reaſon 
to fear they are like thoſe Juglers, who will not let thoſe 
that come to ſee them approach too near, leſt they ſhould 


diſcover their Tricks, and the Myſtery end all in Knavery, 


But to be always prying into Secrets of Kings and Princes 
is 
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is a Folly and a Fault, inſuch as are not made uſe of in 
the Conduct of them: Indeed all Men are, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, allow'd to be ſolicitous about it ; Government is 


for the good of the People, and as their Happineſs or 
Miſery depend upon the good or ill Miniſtry of it, a 
modeſt Concern for it is very allowable ; but to extend 
one's Curioſity to things we are not capable of knowing 
or influencing, and that with a Preſumption and Uneaſi- 
neſs unbecoming our Duty and Station, is an Error that we 
ſhould endeavour to correct, and do the ſame when it is 
employ'd in lower Affairs if they do not belong to us, 
A Buſy· body muſt be impudent ; he that meddles unask d 
with other Mens Matters, unleſs with charitable Intenti. 
ons, will hardly ever trouble himſelf, when there is need 
of his Charity. Such officious Neighbours are their 
greateſt Nuſance; the Itch of knowing keeps them al- 
ways uneaſy, and therefore they will never let any body 
elſe be at eaſe. Another kind of Immodeſty, very trou- 
bleſome and unneighbourly, is that of hearkening at 
People's Doors and Windows; tis invading your Neigh- 
bour's Privacy ; it lays that open which he wou'd have 
had inclos'd, and is as dangerous as it is indecent. 

If we aim to be good for another World as well as 
this, we muſt not content ourſelves with conſidering 
what wou'd make us agreeable to Men only, but what 
wou'd make us pleaſing in the Sight of God; and our 
Conſiderations ſhou'd have an Eye to that in whatever 
we do. Wherefore let not the Reader think us tedious 
or impertinent, when we ſpiritualize worldly things, and 
do our Endeayours to make them uſeful towards thoſe 
that are heavenly. 

Every Man has Sins enough in his own Life : Every 
Man has his Share of Trouble, and Evils enough in his 


own Fortune; and as to the Performance of his Duty he 


will find, upon examining himſelf, enow of Omiſſions 
and Errors to entertain his Enquiry ; for which Reaſons, 
Curioſity after the Affairs of others cannot be without 
Envy and an Evil Mind, What is it to me if my Neigh- 


bour's 
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bour's Grandfather was a Jew, or his Grandmother ille- 
gitimate? If this Man owe Money, has a great many 
-Creditors, and that a great many Paraſites ? But com- 
monly Buſy-bodies, are not inquiſitive into Mens Virtues 
and Excellencies, into the Beauty and Order of a well- 
govern'd Family; if there be any thing ſhameful in Man- 
ners, or private in Nature, any thing that bluſhes to ſee 
the Light, their Care and Buſineſs is to diſcover it. Was 
our Curioſity to be ſatisfy'd with great things, the Courſe 
of the Earth, the Moon, and the other Planets, the num- 
berleſs Worlds in the great Expanſe, the Ebbing and 
Flowing of the Sea, the wonderful Formation of Man, 
and of Animals from an Elephant to a Fly, the Creatures 
inviſible to ſight . till they are ſwell'd up by the Glaſs, 
thoſe crawling on the Superficies of Fruit; all leſs to the 
Eye than a Point ; as this Globe of ours is leſs to thou- 
ſands, which with all our Advantages of Teleſcopes 
leave not to us the Magnitude of a Speck. 

Nothing in Nature diſcovers more Wonders to the 
Curious than Anatomical Enquiries. Man is avonderfully 
made, ſays the Royal Prophet, and thoſe that have 
ſearch'd deeply into his Make know that he is wonder- 
fally ſupported. Life hangs by a thouſand flender 
Threads, a thouſand Channels muſt the Blood flow 
through, and the leaſt ſtop in either ſtagnates the whole, 
and puts an End to its Being. Nor are ſuch Enquiries 
confin'd to any one Order of Men, to any one Family or 
Profeſſion, to the one Sex or the other, but are uſeful and 
entertaining to all thoſe whoſe curious Minds are always 
in Action, and for want of nobler Objects deſcend to 
Scandal and Impertinence, and impudently thruſt them- 
ſelves into their Neighbours Counſels. The Contempla- 
tion of the great Works of God will neceſſarily induce 
us to have a moſt ſublime Idea of his Being, and a mean 
one not only of our Fellow-Creatures, but of ourſelves, 
and make us delight in ſearching after the Fountain of 
Truth. How impudent is it in us created Beings, to 
put ourſelves in the Places of the Creator, and, as _ 
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had form'd ourſelves, rob him of the Glory of his Crea- 
tion. Thoſe who dare preſume to deny the Being of a 
God hardly indeed deſerve that it ſhould be demonſtrated 
to them; or at leaſt that they ſhould be argued with, 
with more Seriouſneſs than one argues with People, who 
we take to be ſtupid, and / incapable of Conviction by 
Reaſon. They are for the generality ſo ignorant, that 
it makes them unqualify'd for the Underſtanding of the 
cleareſt Principles, and of the trueſt and moſt natural 
Inferences. They inſolently demand to have every thing 
try'd by the Standard of their Senſes, and with their 
Span wou'd meaſure the immeaſurable Extent of the 
Univerſe. For ſuch is the vaſt Diſproportion between 
finite Underſtanding, and the infinite Power and Wiſdom 
of the Almighty Creator, 

Let us conſider only with ourſelves, Some Years ago 
we were not, neither was it in our Power ever to be, any 
more than now that we are it is in our Power to cub 
from being. Our Exiftence therefore, has had its Be- 
ginning, and is now continu'd by the Influence of ſome- 
thing which is without us, which will ſubfiſt after us, 
which is better and more powerful than we, Now if 
that ſomething is not God, let us but know what it is. 

But if ſuch Searches as theſe be too ſublime, if a Man 
muſt be led by Senſe, and work always upon Matter, if 
his Inquiſitiveneſs goes no farther than his Eyes can, or 
at leaſt takes no Delight in diving into thoſe Effects, the 
Cauſes of which are not ſeen, let him firſt ſtudy the Hea- 
vens, and the Orbs rolling about the Univerſe: I cannot 
better tempt your Curiofity to turn to ſublime and pro- 
fitable things, the Contemplation of which may enlarge 
the Soul, than by borrowing the Ideas of a famous French 
| Author, on this Subject, with ſome convenient Variati- 
ons. Obſerve this Spot of Ground on which you tread, 
for Neatneſs and Ornament it exceeds the other Lands 
about it. Here a Walk of curious Greens, intermix'd 
with Arches of Hollies of various kinds, and there a tal! 
gd Grove traverſt with Allies, whoſe — af 

ring 
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fring d with Flowers; here behold a River cutting its 
crooked Courſe through moſt pleaſant Fields, and gliding 
cently under a long Parterre, as green as the opening 
Spring, and as even as the new-mow'd Meadow. On 
the Margin ſee Rows of Trees hanging their ſpreading 
Branches over the murmuring Waters; behold, on the 
other hand, long Viſto's extending to a ſpacious Foreſt, 
where, after it has travell'd thro? the greateſt Order, the 
Eye is loſt in Woods and Wilds. Look round and ſee a 
noble Seat, the Elegance and Situation of which pleaſe 
alike both the Fancy and Judgment; and from thence 
carry your Eye over a charming Variety of Hills and 
Dales, Woods and Edifices, till it is bounded by the Ho- 
rizon. Will you ſay, this lovely Spot, this Garden, and 
this Manſion, are the Effects of Chance? Will you ſap- 
poſe that all theſe things meet together accidentally ? No 
certainly, you will rather commend the Order, the Diſ- 
poſition of them, the Judgment and Fancy of the inge- 
nious Contriver. My Thoughts wou'd be the fame with 
yours, and I ſhou'd immediately ſuppoſe it to be the 
Dwelling of ſome Perſon of Fortune and Magnificence, 
who had ſpar'd for neither Coft nor Art to make it wor- 
thy the generous Owner, Yet what is this piece of 
Ground ſo order'd, and on the beautifying of which all 
the Art of the moſt skilful Workmen has been employ'd ; 
if the whole Earth is but an Atom hanging in the Air? 
Hear then how my Author improves this Imagination. 
You are plac'd on ſome part of this Atom ; you muſt 
needs be very little, ſince you hold there ſo little room; 
yet you haveEyes imperceptible, like two Points. Open 
them, however, towards Heaven. What is ſometimes 
the Object of your Obſervations there? Is it the Moon 
when at the Full? *Tis radiant then, and very beautiful ; 
tho' all its Light be but the Reflexion of the Sun's, it 
appears as large as the Sun itſelf, larger than the other 
Planets, than any of the Stars. But be not deceived by 
outward Appearance, nothing in Heaven is ſo little as the 
Moon: The Extent of its Superficies exceeds not the — 
| teent 
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teenth Part, its Solidity not the eight and fortieth, and its 
Diameter, which is two thouſand two hundred and fifty 
Miles, not a quarter Part of that of the Earth. And the 
truth is, that what makes it ſo great in Appearance is its 
Proximity only ; its Diſtance from us being no nearer 
than thirty times the Diameter of the Earth, or three 
hundred thouſand Miles. Its Courſe is nothing in com- 
pariſon of the prodigious long Race of the Sun, it being 
certain, it runs not above ſixteen hundred and twenty 
thouſand Miles a Day, which is not above ſixty ſeven 
thouſand five hundred Miles an Hour, or one thouſand 
one hundred and twenty five Miles in a Minute. And 
yet to complete this Courſe, it muſt run five thouſand 
and fix hundred times faſter than a Race-Horſe that goes 
twelve Miles an Hour: It muſt be eighty times ſwifter 
than the ſound of a Cannon, or of Thunder, which flies 
eight hundred and one and thirty Miles an Hour. My 
Author builds here on the old Prolemean Syſtem of the 
Motion of the Sun, which I do not think fit to diſpute 
with him here: For whether the Earth or the Sun moves, 
the prodigious Swiftneſs of the Motion will be alike aſto- 
niſhing. He proceeds : But if you will oppoſe the Moon 
to the Sun, with reſpe& to its Greatneſs, its Diſtance, 
or its Courſe, you will find there is no Compariſon to be 
made between them: Remember only, that the Diame- 

ter of the Earth is nine thouſand Miles, that of the Sun 
is a hundred times as large, which is nine hundred thou- 

ſand Miles. Now if this be the Breadth of it every way, 
judge you what its Superficies, what its Solidity muſt be. 
Do you apprehend the Vaſtneſs of its Extent, and that? 

Million of ſuch Globes as the Earth being laid together, 

wou'd not exceed the Sun in Bigneſs ? How great, wil 

you cry then, muſt the Diſtance of it be, if one may 

judge of it by its Smallneſs in appearance? Tis true it 
is prodigious great; it is demonſtrated, that the Sun 

Diſtance from the Earth can be no leſs than ten thouſand 

times the Earth's Diameter, or ninety millions of Mile; 

and it may be four times, perhaps fix times, perhaps te 

time 
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times as much, for ought we know ; there is no Me- 
thod found out for the computing it. : 


Now for the help of your Apprehenſion, let us ſuppoſe 
a Mill-ſtone falling from the Sun upon the Earth ; let it 
| come down with all the Swiftneſs imaginable, and even 
" BW fvificr than the Fall of the heavieſt Bodies, from Places 
F ever ſo high. Let us ſuppoſe alſo, that it preſerves al- 
. ways the ſame Swiftneſs, without acquiring a greater, or 
— loſing from that it has already; that it advances forty 
vards every Second, which is half the height of the high- 
F eſt Steeple, and conſequently, two thouſand four hundred 
" Yards in a Minute, allow it to be two thouſand fix hun- 
2 dred and forty Yards, which is a Mile and an half; its 
20 Fall will be three Miles in two Minutes, ninety Miles in 
wi an Hour, and two thouſand one hundred and ſixty Miles 
ler in a Day. Now it muſt fall ninety Millions of Miles before 
My it comes down to the Earth, which will make it forty one 
the thouſand fix hundred and ſixty fix Days, above one hun- 
_ dred and forty Years in performing this Journey. This 
hs is not all that's prodigious in the Heavens, the Diſtance 
* of Saturn from the Earth is at leaſt ten times as much as 
| the Sun's, no leſs than nine hundred thouſand millions of 
Miles ; and this Stone wou'd be above eleven hundred 
and forty Years in its Fall from Saturn to the Earth. 

By this Elevation of Saturn's, raiſe your Imagination 
ſo high, if you can, as to conceive the Immenſity of its 
daily Courſe. The Circle which Saturn deſcribes, has 
above eighteen hundred millions of Miles Diameter, and 
conſequently above five thouſand four hundred millions 
of Miles Circumference ; ſo that a Race-Horſe, which I 
will ſuppoſe to run thirty Miles an Hour, muſt be twenty 
thouſand five hundred and forty eight Years in taking 
this Round. 

Much more is ſtill to be ſaid on the Miracles of this 
viſible World, or to ſpeak in the Phraſe of the Atheiſts, 
on the Wonders of Chance, which they allow to be the 
firſt Qauſe of all things. It is till more wonderful in 
its Operations than they imagine, Learn what Chance 
is, 
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is, or rather be inſtructed in the Knowledge of the Power 

of our God. 2 
Do you know that this Diſtance of the Sun from the 
Earth, which is ninety millions of Miles, and that of Sa- 
turn, which is nine hundred millions of Miles, are ſo in- 
conſiderable, if oppos'd to that of the other Stars, that 
no Compariſon can expreſs the true Meaſure of the lat- 
ter? For, indeed, what Proportion is there between any 
thing that can be meaſur'd, let its Extent be what it will, 
and that which it is impoſſible to meaſure ? If the Height 
of a Star cannot be known, it is, if I may fo ſpeak, im- 
meaſurable. All Angles, Sinus's and Paralaxes become 
uſeleſs, if one goes about to compute it ; and ſhou'd one 
Man obſerve a fix d Star from London, and another from 
Fapan, the two Lines that ſhou'd reach from their Eyes 
to that Star, wou'd make no Angle at all, and wou'd be 
confounded together in one and the ſame Line, ſo incon- 
ſiderable is the Space of the whole Earth, in compariſon 
of that Diſtance. If two Aſtronomers ſhou'd ſtand, the 
one on the Earth, and the other in the Sun, and from 
thence ſhou'd obſerve one Star at the ſame time, the 
two viſual Rays of theſe two Aſtronomers wou'd not in 
appearance form an Angle. 'To conceive the ſame thing 
another way ; ſuppoſe a-Man placed on one of the Stars, 
this Sun, this Earth, and the ninety millions of Miles, 
between them, wou'd ſeem to him but as one Point, of 
which there are Demonſtrations given; for this Reaſon, 
the Diſtance between any two Stars is not to be meaſur'd, 
as near as they may appear to one another; you wou'd 
think, if you judg'd by your Eye, the Pleiades almoſt 
touch'd one another: There is a Star ſeems to be plac'd 
on one of thoſe which make the Tail of the great Bear ; 
your Sight can hardly perceive that Part of the Heavens 
which divides them; they make together as it were 
but one double Star: Yet if the moſt skilful Aſtronomers 
cannot with all their Art find out their Diſtance from 
each other, how far aſunder muſt two Stars be which 
appear remote? and hoy much further yet from one 
| another 
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another the two Polar Stars? Oh Miracle! Oh Prodigy ! 
It is not in the Power of Numbers to deſcribe it; and 
what is it that Numbers cannot perform? The Imagi- 
nation is loſt in this tremendous Expanſe : Man's Cu-, 
rioſity ſinks in Amazement; and the Soul naturally flies 
to the Creator of the Heavens and the Earth, as to the 
firſt Cauſe of theſe terrifying Wonders. 
Behold again, the Earth on which we tread, hangs 
looſe like a Grain of Sand in the Air; a multitude of fiery 
Globes, whole Bigneſs and Height exceed the Reach of 
Conception, are perpetually rolling around it, croſſing 
the wide the immenſe Spaces of the Heavens, or accord- 
ing to the Copernican Syſtem, the Earth itſelf turns round 
the-Sun, which is the Centre of the Univerſe, with a 
Swiftneſs which ſurpaſſes Imagination. Methinks I ſee 
the Motion of all theſe Globes, the regular March of theſe 
prodigious Bodies; they never diſorder, never hit, never 
touch one another. Should but the leaſt of them happenſto 
ſtart aſide, and run againſt the Earth, what muſt become 
of it? On the contrary, all keep their reſpective Stations, 
remain in the Order preſcribed to them, and follow the 
TraQts in which they have already roll'd above fix thou- 
ſand Years. What a ſtrange I wonderful Effect of 
Chance? Be confounded, ye — and fee if in- 
finite Intelligence cou'd have done any thing beyond this. 
- What is Chance? Is it a Body? Is it a Spirit? Is ita 
Being, which you diſtinguiſh from all other Beings which 
has a particular Exiſtence, or which reſides in any place? 
Or rather, is it.not a Mode, a Faſhion of a Being? When 
a Bowl runs againſt a Stone, we are apt to ſay it is a 
Chance ; but isitany thing more than the accidental but- 
ting of theſe Bodies 'one againſt another ? If by this 
Chance, or this hitting the Bowl, it changes its ſtraight 
Courſe into an oblique one; if its direct Motion becomes 
more contracted, if ceaſing from rolling on its Axis it 
winds and whirls like a Top; ſhall I from thence infer, 
that Motion in general proceeds in this Bowl from the 
lame Chance ? Shall I not rather ſuppoſe, that the Bowl 
owes 
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owes it to itſelf, or to the impulſe of the Arm that threw 


it? Or, becauſe the circular Motions of the Wheels of a 
Clock are limited the one by the other in their Degrees 
of Swiftneſs, ſhall I be the leſs curious in examining what 
was the Cauſe of all theſe Motions? Whether it lies in 
the Wheels themſelves, or is deriv'd from the moving 
Faculty of the Weight that gives them the Swing? But 
neither the Wheels, nor the Bowl cou'd produce this 
Motion in themſelves, and it does not lie in their own 
Nature, if they can be depriv'd of it, without ing 
this Nature. And as for the Celeſtial Bodies, if they 
ſhou'd be depriv'd of their Motion, ſhou'd therefore their 
Nature bealter'd ? Shou'd they ceaſe from being Bodies? 
One cannot believe that. They move, and fince they 
move not of themſelves, nor by their own Nature, one 
. ſhould examine whether there is not ſome Principle 
without them that cauſes Motionz and this Principle 
will the happy Enquirer find to be God. 

Having rais'd our Souls by the Contemplation of theſe 
ſtupendous Works of Nature, to their great Original; 
let us ſee how we can trace him in the moſt minute 
things, which are as miraculous in their Kind, as the 
Immenſities of the vaſt Univerſe before ſpoken of, and 
prove as well the Exiſtence and Power of God. 

The Ant has Eyes and turns away, if it meets with ſuch 
Objects as may be hurtful to it. Place it on any thing that 
is Black for the help of your Obſervation, and if while it 
is walking, you lay bit the leaft bit of Straw in its way, 
you will fee it alter its Courſe immediately. Can you think 
that the Cryſtalline Humour, the Retina, and the Optick 
Nerve, all which convey Sight to this little Animal, 
are the Product of Chance? The Animals moving to and 
fro with incredible Swifmneſs, in Pepper-Water, are each a 
thouſand times worſe than a Mite, and yet each is a Body 
that lives, that receives Nouriſhment, that grows, and 
muſt not only have Muſcles, but ſuch Veſſels as alſo are 
equivalent to Veins, Nerves, and Arteries, and a Brain to 
make a Diſtribution of its Animal Spirits, 
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A bit of any thing which is mouldy, tho' no bigger 
than a Grain of Sand, appears, thro a Microſcope, like 
a Heap. of many Plants, of which ſome are plainly ſeen 
to bear Flowers and other Fruits ; ſome are Buds only, 
and others are wither'd. How extremely ſmall muſt be 
the Roots and Fibres thro? which theſe little Plants re- 
ceive their Nouriſhment? And if one conſiders, that 
theſe; Plants bear their own Seed as well as Oaks or 
Pines, or that theſe ſmall Animals are multiply'd by Ge- 
neration, as well as Elephants and Whales, whither will 
not ſuch Obſervations lead one ? Who cou'd work all 
theſe things which are ſo fine, ſo exceeding ſmall, that 
no one Can perceive them ; and that they, as well as the 
Heavens border upon Infinity itſelf? 

Such curious Enquiries into the Wonders of the Crea- 
tion are apt to cauſe Scepticiſin in weak Minds, but ſurely. 
without any Reaſon; the Heavens, and all chat is con- 


| tain'd in them, are not to be compar'd in. Nobleneſs and 


Dignity with one of the meaneſt Men upon Earth. There 
can be no other Proportion between them than what 
there is between Matter, which is deſtitute of Sentiment, 
and 1s only an Extent according to three Dimenſions, and 
a ſpiritual, reaſonable, or intelligent Being, The whole 
Univerſe, if it be made for Man, is, in a literal Senſe, 
the leaſt thing that God has done for him; the Proof of 
which may be drawn from Religion. Man therefore is 
neither preſumptuous nor vain, when ſubmitting to the 
Evidence of Truth, he owns the Advantages he has re- 
ceiv'd ; and might be tax d with Blindneſs and Stupidity, 
did he refuſe to yield himſelf convinc'd thro' the Mul- 
titude of Proofs which Religion lays before him, to ſhew 
him the greatneſs of his Prerogative, the certainty of his 
Refuge, 0 reaſonableneſs of his Hopes, and to teach 
him what he is, and what he may be. 

Some People, whoſe Curioſity affects more to puzzle 
themſelves and others, than to convince, object, that 


the Moon is inhabited; and what is the Conſequence, if 


it is ſo ? If from the Searches you have made into the 
I. * Proldiges 
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Prodigies of the Creation, you are oblig d to on there 
is a God, can there be any thing impoſſible to him ? 
Do you intend, by your Odjection, to inſinuate, that 
fuch great Bleſſings are not beſtow'd on us alone ? Let 
us anſwer fo vain a Curioſity, ſo frivolous a Queſtion : 


The Earth is inhabited, we are its Tnhabitants ; we 


know that we are foz we have Proofs, Demonſtrations, 
and Convictions for all that we are to believe of God, 
and ourſelves. Let the Nations who inhabit the Celeſ- 
tial Globes, whatever theſe Nations are, be mindful of 
their own Concerns; they have their Cares, and we 


have ours. You have obſerv'd the Moon, you have 


found its Spots, its Deeps, its Ruggedneſs, its Eleva- 
tion, its Extent, its Courſe, its Eclipſes: Let us grant, 
that no Aſtronomer has done more: Conttive now fome 


new and more exact Inftruments ; obferve it again, fee 


whether it is inhabited, what are its Inhabitants, 
whether they are like Men or whether they are really 
Men: Let me look after you, and let us both be con- 
vinc'd, that there are Men who inhabit the Moon ; and 
then we will conſider whether thoſe Men are Chriftians 
or no, and whether God has made them fhare his Fa- 
yours with us. 

As many Millions of Years as can be comprehended 
within the Limits of Time, are but an Inſtant compar'd 
with the Duration of God, who is Eternal. The Spaces 
of the whole Univerſe, are but the Point of an Atom, 
being compar'd with his Immenfity. What Proportion 
can there indeed be between finite, and infinite > What 
is a Man's Life, or the Extent of a Grain of Sand, which 
is call'd the Earth? What the ſmall part of that Earth 
Which Man inhabits and enjoys? Theſe Reflexions will 
of courſe carry us to the ſublime Contemplations of God 
and Eternity, which will naturalty produce the good 
Works of Religion and Virtue; and commendable and 
happy is that Curioſity which has ſo bleſſed Effects. "Tis 
vicious when it ſearches into the Works of the Creati- 
on, with a Spirit of Scepticiſm; and when a Man, priding 

in 
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in his Underſtanding, preſumes to diſcover the Eternal 
Secrets of the Creator, whoſe Power and Glory appear 
and ſhine in all things. 

The Searches of curious and humble Minds into Na- 
ture will more and more confirm him in holy Admiration 
of the Greatneſs and Goodneſs of God. There are no 
Minds ſo weak as to be incapable of theſe Meditations ; 
Life and Senſe every where offer Objects to Mankind, 
which, as often as they ſee, they muſt account for them 
only by Providence. Tell me why this Turf brings forth 
a Daiſy this Year, and a Plantane the next ? Why the 
Apple bears his Seed in his Heart, and Wheat bears it 
in his Ear ? Why a Graft taking Nouriſhment from a 
Crabſtock ſhall have Fruit more noble than its Nurſe 
and Parent ? Why the beſt Oil is at the top, the beſt 
Wine in the middle, the beſt Honey at the bottom ? But 
theſe innocent Inquiries are not what pleaſe the over-in- 
quiſitive and Buſy-bodies ; they delight in Tragedies, and 
Stories of Crimes and Misfortunes ; for which Reaſon a 
learned Prelate of our Church has ſaid, Envy and I[dlene/5 
marry'd together, and begot Curioſity, which is an Inconti- 
nence of the Mind, Adultery itſelf is often nothing but 
a curious Inquiſition after and envying of another Man's 
Happineſs, Many have refus'd fairer Objects to force 
the Poſſeſſion of Women, purely becauſe they were poſ- 
ſeſt by others. Such Inquiſitions are ſeldom without 
Danger, never without Baſeneſs; they are neither juſt, 
nor honeſt, nor delightful, and very frequently uſeleſs to 
the curious Inquirer. For Men ſtand upon their Guard 
againſt them, as they ſecure their Meat againſt Vermin, 
laying all their Counſels and Secrets out of the way. 

Let us now conſider Acts of Modeſty, as oppos d to 
Boldneſs, and eſpecially with reſpect to Religion and Ho- 
lineſs; not to feed Curioſity by explaining the different 
Kinds of Modeſty, but to expoſe the Wickedneſs of Bold- 
nels, and excite Men to reform the Errors they have com- 
mitted againſt this Virtue. To the end we ſhould always 
tear about us ſuch Impreſſions of Reverence and Fear of 
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God as to tremble at his Voice, to expreſs our Appre- 
henſions of his Greatneſs in all extraordinary Accidents, 
in popular Judgments, loud Thunders, Tempeſts, Earth- 
quakes, not only becauſe we are afraid of being ſmitten 
ourſelves, but to humble ourſelves before the Almighty, 
in the Thoughts of the infinite Diſtance between his Power 
and our Weakneſs. He who is merry in a Storm at Sea, 
or rallies the roaring of Thunder, regards not when God 
ſpeaks to the whole Earth, but is poſſeſt with a firm Im- 
modeſty. Tis not his Knowledge of the natural Cauſes 
that is ſufficient to excuſe his Temerity ; for if he knows 
the Cauſes, he knows alſo the terrible Effects, which 
ought to make him ſerious and modeſt. 

The Virtue we are treating of teaches us to be rever- 
ent and reſerv'd in the Preſence of our Superiors ; to give 
to all, according to their Quality, theirTitles of Honour; 
we arenot to judge of the Merit of thoſe that enjoy thoſe 
Titles, nor by what means they acquir'd them; ſuch 
partial .Judgments would diminiſh our Reſpect for all 
Honours and Titles; and if we let our Paſſions guide 
us, we ſhou'd never keep within the Bounds of Modeſty, 
but ſet ourſelves on a level, and perhaps above thoſe, to 
whom we owe Reſpe& and Reverence, Let us not be 
forward in ſpeaking, let our Anſwers be pertinent, and 
eſpecially let us not interrupt others, than which nothing 
gives greater Offence in Converſation. Preſent alway: 
the faireſt ſide of your Diſcourſe and Temper ; ſpeak 
Truth, and if you have raſhly ſaid that which is nd 
true, do not juſtify it; confeſs your Fault, ask Pardon, 
and make Amends. Never boaſt of Sin, but at leaſt lay 
Veil on your Nakedneſs, that you may have this begin 
ning of Repentance, to believe your Sin to be your Shame. 
He who buſhes not at his Crime, but adds Tmpudence 
to his Guilt, has no Inſtrument left to reſtore him to tie 
Hopes of Virtue. Be not confident and poſitive in doubt 
ful Matters, report things modeſtly and temperatelj 
pretend not to more Knowledge than you have, be co! 
tent to ſecm ignorant when von are fo, or expect it 
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Fate of Ignorance and Confidence, to be despis'd and 
avoided. As there is Modeſty oppos'd to Boldneſs, ſo is 
there oppos'd to Indecency, which ſhould be obſerv'd 
in all Acts of Worſhip with more than common Care. 
Uſe reverend Poſtures at your Devotions, and great At- 
tention ; be careful however that you do not content 
yourſelf with outward Ceremony, and not humble your 
Mind as. well as your Body. People, who lay great Streſs 
on bodily Poſtures and Geſtures, do rarely find their Souls 
affected as they ought to be; the Mind, when it is truly 
touch'd with Motions of Piety, will naturally ſhew itſelf 
with Lowlineſs and Humility ; conſcious that it is in the 
Preſence of a God whom it is always offending, and from 
whom none of its ſecret Offences are conceal'd. But thoſe 
who bow with their Body, while their Soul is exulting 
with the Pride of its Innocence, or rather revelling with 
Ideas of worldly Enjoyments ; who mind not what they 
are about, but as Soldiers do at Exerciſe, and move not 
but as they are injoin'd by Diſcipline, or prompted by 
Cuſtom : To ſuch too much Ceremony will be a Rock on 
which they will be ſure to ſplit, by giving all to the 
Form, and nothing to the Power of Godlineſs. 

As to our Behaviour towards Man, we ſhou'd in all 
publick Meetings, private Addreſſes, in Diſcourſes, in 
Journeys, uſe the Forms of Salutation, Reverence, 
and Decency, which Cuſtom preſcribes, and is uſual 
among ſober Perſons. Our Enthuſiaſts, who abuſe the 
Holy Spirit by imputing their Entbufia/ms to its divine 
Impulſe, err in this as in Dreſs; and when one may by 
all their other Actions obſerve their Hearts are full of 
Pride, affect a Rudeneſs which is as ridiculous as it is 
unmannerly ; they will not give Honour, but they will 
take it; and as much as they are for levelling all that 
are above them, they expect Diſtance and Reverence 


from all that are below. This is Humour, if not 


Pride, and is indeed conſiſtent with the reſt of their 
Religion, which is all Confuſion and Extravagance. 


=o Modeſt 
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Modeſt People will, in all Caſes of Queſtion concern- 
ing Civil Precedence, give it to any one that will take 
it. How very fooliſh is it in thoſe that ſerve at the Al- 
tar, to ſuffer this Affectation of Preference to prevail in 
themſelves, or their Relations? The higheſt Seat in the 
Synagogue, the firſt Place at a Feaſt, and all ſuch Pre- 
cedence, is what others wou'd and ought to be willing 
to yield to them, out of Deference to the Dignity of their 
Office; but when it is inſiſted upon with Heat, and the 
leaſt Failure in a Man's Conduct on this Account re- 
ſented ſo as to be remarkable and troubleſome, it loſes 
at once all the Reverence that was their due, which ceaſes 
to be a Debt when demanded. Humility is the diſtinguiſh - 
ing Character of God's Servants, and particularly of thoſe 
that are more immediately employ d in his Service: Not 
a Poverty of Spirit, not a ſlaviſh Compliance with the 
Wills of others, but a holy Subjection to that of God, 
and a Conſciouſneſs of our own Inſufficiency. 

Another Rule of Modeſty, as it has reſpect to Decency, 
is to obſerve Seaſons. Not to mourn at a Wedding, nor 
jaugh at a Funeral, but 7o rejoice avith them that rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep. 

All wanton and diffolute Laughter, petulant and un- 
comely jeſts, loud Talking, Jeering, and all ſuch Actions; 
which are call'd Incivilities in Manners, are Offences alſo 
againſt Chriſtian Modeſty. A dutiſul and humble Car- 
riage towards Parents is injoin'd by the Laws of God; 
and a meek complaiſant Behaviour towards our Relations 
and Friends, will increaſe the Number of the latter, and 
endear us to them as much as the higheſt Obligations. 

Obſerve all thoſe things that are of good Report, and 
are parts of publick Honeſty ; for publick Fame, and the 
Sentence of prudent Perſons is the Meaſure of Good and 
Evil in Things indifferent. It is againſt Modeſty for a 
Woman to marry a ſecond Husband while ſhe is teeming 
by the firſt ; or to admit a ſecond Love while her Funeral 
Tears are not wip'd from her Cheeks. It is againſt 


publick Honeſty to do ſome lawful Actions of Privacy in 
publick 
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publick Places, and therefore in ſuch Caſes Retirement 
is a Duty of Modeſty. Be grave and decent in Clothing 
and Ornament, in yourWalk, and in your Gate; which 
the Prophet directs when he fo ſeverely reproves a con- 
trary Behaviour: The. Lord faith, becauſe the Daughters of 
Sion are haughey, and quall with ftretched forth Necks, and 
wanton Eyes, walking and mincing as they go, and make a 
tinkling with t beir Feet; Therefore the Lord will ſmite her 
with a Scab of the Crawn of the Head, and will take 
away the Bra very of her tinkling Ornaments. 


As thoſe Meats ſhou'd be avoided, which tempt our 


| - Stomachs beyand.our Appetite; ſo alſo. ſhoy'd Perſons. 


avoid ſuch Spectacles, Relations, Plays, Clamour, and 
Mutiny which tancern us not, and are beſides our natu- 
rab or moral Intereſt. Ous Senſes ſhou'd not, like 
wanton Girls, wander into Markets and Theatres with- 
out juſt Employment: but when they are ſent abroad 
by Reaſon, return quickly with their Errand, and re- 


main modeſtly at home under their Guide till they are 


ſent again. 
Let all Perſons be curious in obſerving Modeſty ta- 
wards themſelves, in the handſom treating their own 
ly, and ſuch as are in their Power, whether living or 
dead. They offend againſt this Rule who expoſe their 
own, or pry into others Nakedneſs, beyond the Limits 
of Neceſlity, or where Leave is not warranted by God's 
Permiſſion. A Miracle is ſaid to have been wrought 
about the Body of Epiphanius, to reprove the immodeſt 
Curiofity of an unconcern'd Perſon who pry'd too near 
when charitable People were burying it. In all theſe 
Particulars, tho they ſeem little, yet our Duty and 
Concernment is not little; concerning which I uſe the 
Words of Sirach, He that deſpiſeth little (things ſhall 
p eriſb by little. 

The Truth is, nothing is little that carries Sin with it, 
or the means to prevent it. Abundance of ſuch criminal 
Trifles there are, whoſe Puniſhments are Eternal Death; 
and let them not any longer be thought Trifles when 
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i | the Welfare of our immortal Souls depends upon ing 
1068 Theſe Conſiderations on common Life may be reckon'd 


1 too ludicrous for the ſolemn Meditations of Chriſti- 
1 ans; but when we reflect how much Chriſtian Life is 
= influenc'd by common Life, we ſhall find there are 


1 no moral Adds fo trivial as not to be worth our in- 
1 forming ourſelves of their Guilt or their Innocence, 

1 to regulate ourſelves accordingly in practiſing or avoid. 
ing them. 
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H O' Meekneſs is in the main more a feminine 
| Virtue than a maſucline, yet we muſt conſider 
it with reſpe& to both Sexes; the Practice of 

all Virtues being alike the Duty of both. 

Nature, which abhors every thing that's monſtrous 
and diſproportionate, teaches us, that Meekneſs is a 
Property of Women, whom ſhe has made with a more 
ſmooth and ſoft Compoſition of Body, and intends 
doubtleſs, that the Mind ſhou'd correſpond with it. 
Tho' Art can repreſent in the ſame Face Beauty in one 
Poſition, and Deformity in another; yet Nature is more 
ſincere, and never meant a ſerene clear Forehead ſhou'd 
be. the Frontiſpiece to a cloudy tempeſtuous Heart. 
"Tis therefore to be wiſh'd, the ſofter Sex wou'd take the 
Admonition, and, while they conſult their Glaſſes, whe- 
ther to applaud or improve their outward Form, they 
wou'd caſt one Look inwards, and examine what Sym- 
metry is there held with a fair Outſide ; whether any 
Storm of Paſſion darkens and overcaſts their exterior 
Beauty ; and uſe at leaſt an equal Diligence to reſcue 
that, as they wou'd to clear their Face from any Stain 
or Blemiſh, 

We 
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We have ſeen already, hat a meek and quiet Spirit is 
the Characteriſtic of a Chriſtian Woman given by Scrip- 
ture; and it muſt be ſo to all that will not enter into diſ- 
pute with God, and conteſt his Judgment, who has, by 
the Apoſtle, declar'd it to be of great Price in his fight. 

Meekneſs, tho” it be a ſingle entire Virtue in itſelf, 
yet it is diverſify'd according to the ſeveral Faculties of 
the Soul, over which it has Influence ; for there is a 
Meekneſs of the Underſtanding, a Meekneſs of the Will, 
and a Meekneſs of the Affections; all which muſt con- 
cur to make up the meek and quiet Spirit. 

The Meekneſs of the Underſtanding conſiſts in a Pli- 
ableneſs to Conviction; and js directly oppoſite to that 
ſallen Adherence to their own Opinion, obſervable in 
too many, who judge of Tenets, not by Conformity to 
Truth and Reaſon, but to their Prepoſſeſſions and Preju- 
dices, acquir'd generally by Education and Converſati- 
on; not to mention the accidental Biaſſes of Paſſion and 
Intereſt : Thence comes Bigotry, and the furious fiery 
Spirit of Perſecution, whoſe Origin muſt be from Hell, 
the Devil being Father of Pride, the eternal Oppoſite to 
Meekneſs. This Prepoſſeſſion puts People on the Chance 
of a Lottery; what they ſirſt happen to draw determines 
them merely on the Privilege of its Precedence: Had 
Mahomet firſt ſeiz'd them, his Tenure wou'd have been 
as indefeaſible as Chriſt's now is. How great the Force 
of ſuch Prejudices is, we may ſee by the Oppoſition it 
rais'd againſt Chriſtian Doctrine in grois at its firſt Pro- 
mulgation. The blind Zeal of the Feavs for the Tra- 
ditions of their Fathers, engaging them in the Murder, 
even of that very Meſhas whom thoſe Traditions had 
taught them to expect; and afterwards of perſecuting 
his Diſciples and Followers, Which blind Zeal did in 
that Age flame out in the Female Sex particularly : The 
Jerus ſtirr'd up the devout and honourable Women, &c. 
and rais'd Perſecution againſt Paul and Barnabas. They 
being the weaker as well as the ſofter Sex, have in all 
times been the moſt ſubject to take violent Prejudices of 

H 5 Education: 
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Education; and they ſhou'd therefore ſee their way well 


| before they run too fierce a Career in it : Otherwiſe the 


greateſt Heat without Light does but reſemble that of 
the bottomleſs Pit, where Flames and Darkneſs do at 
once cohabit. How many Inſtances of this blind Pre- 
poſſeſſion do we meet with in our time, of Notions em- 
brac'd for the ſake of Anceſtry, and Tenets adher'd to, 
becauſe they were in vogue in the Times of Great 
Grandfathers? With what Rage have the Intereſts of 
the moſt vile and worthleſs Perſons been eſpous'd, purely 
becauſe they declare their Principles are the ſame they 

were bred in? | 
What Extravagances have not great Ladies been 
guilty of to vindicate theſe Prejudices ; and where of 
late does the Spirit of Meekneſs reign ? Not that Men 
or Women ſhould be too eaſy and flexible, like Wax 
ready to take any Impreſſion ; this Temper is of equal, 
if not more ill Conſequence than che former. The ad- 
hering to one Opinion can expoſe but to one Error ; but 
a Mind that lies open to the Fluxes of new Tenets, 
may ſucceſſively entertain a whole Ocean of Deluſions. 
To be thus yielding is not a Meekneſs, but a Slaviſh- 
neſs of Underſtanding : "Tis ſo great a Meekneſs of Mind, 
that the Apoſtle ſinks it ſomewhat below the Impotence 
of Women, and reſembles it to that of Children; yet 
it ſeems the Folly of ſome Women reſembled that of 
Children in this matter, ever learnisg and newer able to 
come to the Knowledge of the Truth. A Deſcription, which 
if we compare with our own Times, we muſt think 
prophetick. How many Women have we ſeen led Cap- 
tive, being affected with the Novelty, or ſeduced by the 
pretended Zeal of a new Teacher, to whom they have 
given up their Underſtandings, and for a while this 
fiirong Man has kept Poſſeſſion? but when a ftronger 
than he has come, it has fared as with him in the Goſ- 
pel ; a louder Zeal, a newer Doctrine, ſoon divides his 
Spoils, and that by force of the very ſame Principle on 
which he ſet up, which in a while determines the latter 
allo 3 
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alſo; and ſo on, 'till the poor Proſelyte has been hur- 
ry'd thro' all the Mazes of wild Error. When the Quaker 
Naylor firſt vented his Blaſphemies, his Followers were 
moſt of the Female Sex; twas the Women that run af- 
ter him, crying Ho/anna, and ſtrewing his Way into the 
City with Flowers. When of latter Days, Maſon preach'd 
his Whimſies to the People, the Crowds that gather'd 
about him were moſtly of the fame Sex ; and how many 
of them did the raving Inſpirations of the modern Pro- 
phets deceive ? not to mention their political Frenzies: 
all which ſhould make them equally watchful, againſt 
being too tenacious of old Tenets, or too ſuſceptible of 
new, Some Womens Opinions are like the Palate, 
diſtracted by too much Variety: and they at laſt fix up- 
on what at firſt they moſt decry'd. Some have ſet out 
in the fierceſt Deteſtation of Popery, and have wander'd 
ſo long, like the blinded Syrians, that they have at laſt 
found themſelves inthe midſt of Samaria; being brought 
by an inſenſible Circular Motion to that Religion, from 
which alone they deſigned to fly; ſo little do itching 
Ears know whither they may be carry'd. Women, as 
they are thought more liable to Seducement than Men, 
are more particularly aim'd at by Seducers : For as he who 
is to put off adulterated Wares will chooſe the moſt un- 


wary Chapman; ſa theſe Sophiſtacators of Divinity de- 


fire the moſt undiſcerning Auditors. That ſo many of 
the Sex are ſo, muſt not be imputed to any natural De- 
fe, but to the looſe Notions they have of Religion; of 
which they have perhaps ſome general confus'd Ideas, 
but have ſo little penetrated the Depth of it, that they 
know not why they are Chriſtians, rather than Turks, 
why of the Church of England, rather than that of Nome: 
and while they are thus unfix'd, and have no better Prin- 
ciple than Cuſtom and Compliance, they have nothing 
to anſwer to any the groſſeſt Deceit that can be obtruded 
upon them; which for ought they know, or have con- 
ſider'd, may be as true as any thing they have formerly 
profeſt. Naw, when any one in this Condition tall 
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be aſſaulted, not only by the repeated Importunities of 
falſe Teachers, but alſo by the Threatnings of Hell and 
Damnation, ſhe is like one awak'd by the Outcry of 
Fire, and in that Amaze will be apt to run wherever the 
firſt Diſcovery of her Danger ſhall lead her. | 

The beſt Antidote againſt the Poiſon of new DoArines 
Is, to examine well the Grounds of the old, and then 
they would not be carry*d about by every Wind, as St. 
Paul phraſes it. The Standard of Truth is the Scrip- 
tare, the only ſure and infallible Guide. If Men and 
Women would ſtudy that with Seriouſneſs and Humility, 
they wou'd not run the risk of deviating into Error, 
by the plauſible Pretence of Authority on one fide, and 
Purity on the other; they wou'd not be aw'd by Power, 
nor wheedled by Perſuaſion ; they would weigh every 
thing in that ſacred Balance, and by that Rule govern 
their Faith and Manners, 

Meekneſs of Will lies in its juſt Subordination to the 
Will of God in Divine things; in Natural or Moral, to 
right Reaſon; and in human Conſtitutions to the Com- 
mand of Superiors: and ſo long as the Will governs it- 
ſelf by theſe in their reſpective Orders, it tranſgreſſes not 
the Meekneſs requir'd of it. But Experience ſhews, 
that the Will is now, in its Depravation, an imperious 
Faculty, opt to caſt off that Subjection to which it was 
deſign'd, and act independently from thoſe Motives 
which ſhould influence it. This, God knows, is too 
common in all Ages, all Conſtitutions and Sexes ; but 
the Feminine hes more eſpecially under an ill Name for 
it; whetherit has grown from the low Opinion conceiv'd 
of their Reafon, leſs able to-maintain its Empire, or 
from the multiply'd habitual Inſtances themſelves have 
given of unruly Wills, I ſhall not undertake to deter- 
mine; but be it the one or the other, *tis, J am ſure, 
ſo great a Reproach, as they ſhould be very induſtrious 
to clear themſelves of. Nothing will prompt them to 
do this, more than conſidering rightly the Happineſs, 
as well as Virtue, of a governable Will. How calmly 

do 
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do thoſe glide with it through all, even the rougheſt 
Events, who can maſter that ſtubborn Faculty? How 
does a Will refign'd to God enervate and enfeeble any 
Calamity ? Indeed it triumphs over it, and by that Con- 
junction with him that ordains it, may be ſaid to com- 
mand even what it ſuffers ; and proportionable, tho? 
not equal to this, is the Happineſs of a Will regulated 


by Reaſon in things within its Sphere. *Tis the Dignity 


of Human Nature, which diſtinguiſhes it from that of 
the Beaſts ; the more contemptible themſelves in their 
Kinds, the farther they are removed from it. The Stu- 
pidity of an Aſs has rendered it proverbial for Folly, 
when the Tractableneſs of other Animals has tempted 
ſome to allow them to be Rational. Beſides, Reaſon 
affords ſomething of a Baſis for the Will to bottom on. 
He who governs himſelf by Reaſon, that being ſtill the 
ſame, will a& equally and confonant to himſelf ; but he 
who does a thing this Moment, only becauſe he will, 
may the next have as mighty an Argument to do the 
quite contrary, and fo ſpend his whole time in unravel- 
ling his Spider Webs, as the Prophet Jaiab rightly calls 
the vain Defigns of ſuch brutiſh Men. An ungovernable 
Will is the moſt precipitous thing imaginable, and like 
the Devil in the Swine, hurries headlong to Deſtruction, 
depriving one of that poor Reſerve, that faivt Comfort 
of the miſerable, Pity, which will not be ſo much in- 
vited by the Miſery, as averted by that Wilfulnefs which 
caus'd it, So little can ſuch Perſons expect the Compaſ- 
fion of others, that *twill be hard for them to afford' 
themſelves their own. The Conſciouſneſs that their Cala- 
mities are the Effects of their Perverſeneſs, being apt to 
diſpoſe them to hate that Pity 3 and it is no ſmall Accu» 
mulation of Wretchedneſs, when a Man ſuffers, not only 
directly, but on the rebound too. It re-inflits his Miſe- 
ries upon himſelf, by a grating Reflexion upon Ins own 
Madneſs. So great an Aggravation is it, that even Hell 
itſelf is enhanced and compleated by it; all the Tor- 
ments there being ſharpen'd by the woful Remembrance, 
that they might once have been avoided, A 
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A Will duly ſubmiſſive to lawful Superiors, is not 
only an amiable thing in the Eyes of others, but exceed- 
ingly happy to one's ſelf. Tis the Parent of Peace and 
Order, both publick and private. A Blefling ſo conſider- 


able, as is very cheaply bought by a little receding from 


one's own Will or Humour; Whereas the contrary Tem- 
per is the Spring and Original of infinite Confuſions; the 
grand Incendiary, which puts Kingdoms, Churches, and 
Families in Combuſtion ; a Contradiction, not only to 
the Word, but to the Works of God; a kind of anti- 
creative Power, which reduces things ta the Chaos from 
Whence God drew them, Many are the Inſtances our 
Age has given us of its miſchievous Effects, which may 
ſerve to enhance the Value of a governable malleable 
Temper. And as a Will thus refign'd to Reaſon and 
juſt Authority, is a Felicity all rational Creatures ſhould 
aſpire to: So eſpecially the Female Sex, whoſe Paſſions 
being naturally the more impetuous, - ought to be the 
more ſtrictly guarded, and kept under the ſevere Diſ- 
cipline of Reaſon; for where tis otherwiſe, where a 

Woman has no Guide but her Will, and her Will is 
nothing but her Humour, the Event is ſure to be fatal to 
herſelf, and often to others alſo. 

Tho a great Part of theſe Reflexions are particularly 
addreſt to the Ladies, they are tacitly intended to Men 
alſo. There is no Vice which does not affect both 
Sexes, and no good Counſel that will not be beneficial 
to both, if *tis followed. But Women, tho' they are 
not inferior to Men in Virtue, and perhaps are the more 
innocent of the two Sexes, having not ſo many Oppor- 
tunities to improve themſelves as Men by reading, ſhou'd 
find in what they read the more Leſſons for their Im- 
provement, . 

The other Reſtraint of the Will, Obedience to Supe- 
riors, is a very happy Impoſition, tho? perhaps 'tis not 
always thought ſo; for thoſe who reſiſt the Government 
of Reaſon, are not very apt to ſubmit to that of Autho- 
ity. God and Nature do atteſt the Expediency of this 
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to Women, by baving placed that Sex in a Degree of 
Inferiority to the other ; there are but three States of 
Life through which they can regularly paſs, Virginity, 
Marriage, and Widowhood ; two of them are States of 
Subjection, the firſt to the Parent, the ſecond to the 
Husband ; and the third, as it is caſual whether they 
can arrive to it or no, ſo if they do, we find it by God 
himſelf reckon'd as a Condition the moſt deſolate and 
deplorable. If I ſhou'd ſay this happens upon that very 
Score that they are left to their own Guidance, the ſad 
Wrecks of many wou'd too much juſtify the Gloſs ; but 
it ſhews however, that God ſets not the ſame Value up- 
on their being maſterleſs, which ſome of them do, while 
he reckons them moſt miſerable when they are moſt at 
Liberty. The Subordination of their Sex being God's 
own Law, there needs no other Argument to prove its 
Fitnefs, and to urge their Obedience ; when they op- 
poſe it, the Contumacy flies higher than the immediate 
Superior, and reaches God himſelf. Many of that 
timorous Sex wou'd not ſurely dare ſo far, were it not 
for ſome falſe PunQilios of Honour, which, like our 
Duelliſts, they have impos'd upon themſelves. Such 
Ladies look upon Meekneſs and Submiſſion as a filly 
ſheepiſh Quality, below Women of Breeding and Spirit ; 
on the contrary, an imperious Obſtinacy paſles for No- 
bleneſs, and Greatneſs of Mind. But alas! they are 
wofully miſtaken in their Notion of a great Spirit, which 
conſiſts in ſcorning to do unworthy and vile things, and 
boldly encountring the adverſe Events of Life, not in 
ſpurning at Duty, or ſeeking to pull themſelves from 
that Sphere, where the divine Wiſdom has plac'd them, 
Stubbornneſs is the mark of a great Stomach, not of a 
great Mind; and a Man may be as well reckon'd brave 
becauſe he's cruel, as a Woman generous becauſe ſhe's 
ungovernable. 8 
Whatſoever Value the Sex may put upon themſelves, 
nothing ſinks them more in the Eſteem of others than 
Imperiouſneſs; it renders a Woman a Plague to all _ 
V8 
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have any Relation to her, a Deriſion to Strangers, and 
a Torment to herſelf: Every the leaſt Contradiction, 
which a meek Perſon wou'd paſs over inſenſibly, in- 
flames ſuch an unruly Temper, and tranſports her to 
ſuch Extravagances, as often produce very miſchievous 
Effects. Suppoſe ſhe be humour'd and comply'd with, 
it ſerves only to make her more inſolent and intolerable ; 
her Humours then grow to ſuch a height, that ſhe knows 
not herſelf what ſhe wou'd have, and yet expects that 
others ſhou'd : We may apply to ſuch a one what Han- 
nibal ſaid of Marcellus, IF he bas wanquiſh'd, he never 
gave reſt to himſelf; nor, if he was wiforious to others. 
Certainly the Uneaſinefs of a perverſe Mind is ſo great, 
that cou'd ſuch come but to compare it with the calm 
and happy Serenity of Meekneſs and Obedience, there 
wou'd need no other Lecture to commend them to their 
Eſteem or Practice. 
The Meekneſs of Affections conſiſts in reducing the 
Paſſions to a Temper and Calmneſs, not ſuffering them 
to make Uproars within to diſturb one's ſelf, nor with- 
out to the Diſturbance of others. Meekneſs is generally 
ſubſervient to this Regulation, eſpecially as it is oppos'd 
to Anger, a two-edg'd Paſſion; which, while it deals 
its Blows without, wounds yet more fatally within. 
The Commotion and Vexation which an angry Man 
feels, is far more painful than any thing he can ordina- 
rily inflit upon another ; herein juſtifying the Epithet 
uſually given to Anger, that it is a ſhort Madneſs. For 
who, that were in his right Wits, wou'd incur a greater 
Miſchief to do a leſs? *Tis indeed ſo great a Diſtem- 
per of the Mind, that he who is poſſeſs'd with it, is un- 
qualify'd for any ſober Undertaking, and ſhou'd be as 
much ſuſpended from acting, as one in a Frenzy or 
Lunacy. This was the Judgment and Practice too of 
Plato, who going to chaſtiſe a Servant, and finding he 
grew angry, ſtopt his Correction; a Friend coming in, 
and asking what he was doing? He reply'd, Panicbing 
an angry Man; as not thinking himſelf fit to diſcipline 
another, 
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1 another, till he had ſubdu'd his own Paſſion. Another 
time, his Slave having offended him, I wweu'd beat thee, 
ſays he, but that I am angry. Indeed it were endleſs 
to recite the black Epithets given by all Moraliſts to this 
Vice. It ſhall ſuffice to take the Suffrage of the wiſeſt 
of Men, one that had applied himſelf 7 know Madneſs 
» g and Poll, and he tells us, Anger refts in the Boſom of Fools, 
What is thus univerſally unbecoming human Nature, 
cannot ſure be leſs indecent for the gentler Sex ; every 


thing contracting ſo much more of Deformity, by how 
6x much it recedes from its proper kind, Now Nature has 
1 8 befriended Women with a more cool and temperate Con- 
” ſtitution ; ſhe has put leſs of Fire, and conſequently of 
ty Choler in their Compoſitions. All their Heats of that 
” kind are adventitious and preternatural, rais'd often by 
oy Fancy or Pride, and both look more unhandſomly, and 
= have leſs of Pretence to cover them: Beſides, they have 
E a native Feebleneſs, unable to aſſert their Anger with 
| effectual Force, which admoniſhes them that twas never 
= intended they ſhou'd let looſe to that Paſſion, which 
* Nature ſeems, by that very Inability, to have inter- 
po dicted them. When they do it, they render themſelves 
ils at once deſpis'd and abhorr'd, nothing being more ridi- 
* culouſly hateful than an impotent Rage. But as the 
. moſt feeble Inſe& may ſometimes diſturb, tho' not 
oy much hurt us, ſo there is one Female Weapon, which, 
26 as it is always ready, ſo it proves often troubleſome; 
_ you will preſently imagine I mean that unruly Member 
8 the Tongue, which, tho' in its loudeſt Clamours it can 
ns naturally invade nothing but the Ear, yet even that is a 
on ſufficient Moleſtation, for us to be careful to ſet a Guard 
5 upon it, for fear of its offending. The barking of a 
or Dog, tho' we are ſure he cannot bite, is a grating and 
of unpleaſant Sound ; and, while Women ſeek to vent 
* their Rage that way, they are but a ſort of ſpeaking 
* Brutes, and ſhou'd conſider whether that does not reflect 
* more Contempt upon themſelves, than their moſt viru- 
iS lent Reproaches can fix upon others, 
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Some things have had the Luck to become formidable 
no body knows how, and ſure there is ne greater In- 
ftance of it than in this Caſe, A clamorous Woman is 
lookt on, tho? not with Reverence, yet with Dread; and 
we often find things done to prevent or appeaſe her 
Storms, which wou'd be deny'd to the calm and rational 
Defires of a meeker Perſon. Such Succeſſes have not 
been a little acceſſary to fomenting the Humour, yet it 
will give ſuch Women little Cauſe of Triumph, when 
they conſider how cdious it makes them, how unfit for 
human Society; better to dwell in a Corner of a Houſe- top, 
than with a brawling Woman in a wide Heu/e, ſays the 
wiſeit of Men: And the Son of Sirach, A hud crying 
Woman, and aScold, ſhall be fought out ta drive away the 
Enemy. Tho' he taxes the feminine Vices impartially 
enough, yet there is ſcarce any of them which he ou 
= and more ſeverely brands, than this of Unquie 
neſs. It ſeems it was a thing generally * yrs = 
as very inſufferahle: When Socrates deſign'd to diſcipline 
himſelf to perfect Patience he knew no better way of 
Exerciſe, than to get a Shrew to. his Wife ; an Excel- 
lence that may perhaps again recommend a Woman, 
waen there happens an Age of Philoſophers z hut at 
preſent it will be hard for any of our Xantippes to de 2 
Socrates, and therefore that Quality is ag deſtructive to 
_ Intereſts in gettiag Huchands, as it is to the Hug 

band's Quiet when he is got. | 

This Vice has not that Prevalence over Women of 
good Breeding, as it has over the Vulgar: But tho 
they affect a Silence, or. a Complaiſance among their 
Equals, and among Strangers, if we knew the Clamours 
and Vexations that they are perpetually perſecuting their 
Servants with, theſe Reflexions wou'd not be thought 
impertinent on this Account, as well as others. A Scold 
is 2 Creature to be look'd for only in Stalls and Mar- 
kets, and not among Perſons of Quality; yet their Wo- 
men, their Footmen, their Tradeſmen, can tell you, 
that tho' we muſt not ſay, Ladies are Shrews, yet _ 
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le of 'em are every whit as troubleſom; and if we may 
* not, out of Decency, call their Diſtemper by its Name, 
Is we muſt make uſe of the ſame Remedies to cure it, 
d as if we did. Such ſhou'd conſider, that as often as 
* they ſhew themſelves angry to their Inferiors, ſo often 
al do they loſe their Superiority : He who is in Temper, 
0 having always the Command of him who has loſt it. 
To ſuch, we muſt recommend the uſual Method of 
n Phyfck, to cure by Revulſion. Let that ſharp Hu- 
or mour, which ſo habitually flows to the Tongue, be 
55 taught a little to recoil and work inward : Inſtead of 
he reviling others, corre& yourſelves, and upbraid your 
8 own Madneſs, if to gratify an impotent and moſt pain- 
be ful Paſſion, you degenerate from what your Nature, 
ly your Qualities, your Education defign'd you. Anger is 
Te corrofive, and if it be kept only to feed upon itſelf, 
tb muſt be its own Devourer; if it be permitted to fetch 
on no Forage from without, nor to nouriſh itſelf with 
ne Suſpicions and Surmiſes of others, nor ta make any 
of Sallies at the Tongue, it cannot hold long. 
el. Solomon teaches them how much they herein conſult 
in, their Intereſt and Reputation too; he makes it tnE 
at diſtinguiſhing Character of a VD. Woman, to be cla- 
| a morous 3 Whereas when he gives that of an excellent Wo- 
to man, he links Wiſdom and Gentleneſs together, Shs 
us- epeneth her Mouth with Wiſdom, and in her Tongwe is the 
Law of Kindneſs. No Man ever paid dearer for his 
of Experience of the Frailties of the Sex, than this Royal 
ho Philoſopher; and his judgment confutes the common 
eir Plea of querulous Spirits, who think they appear ſilly 
urs and ſtupid, if they ſeem inſenfible of any the leaſt Pro- 
EL vocation ; tho truly if it were ſo, *twou'd be full as 
ht eligible as to appear mad and raving, which they com- 
old monly do in the Tranſport of their Fury. 
ar- Meekneſs is ſo amiable, ſo endearing a Quality, and 
Vo- peculiarly embelliſhing to Women, that did they confi- 
ou, der it with half the Attention they do their moſt trivial 
me exterio? 
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exterior Ornaments, it would certainly be taken up as 
the univerſal Mode in all the ſeveral Variations of it. 

Having confider'd the Beauty and tlappmeſs of the 
Virtue of Meekneſs, let us take into Conſideration the 
Deformity and Miſery of the Vice of Anger, its Oppo- 
ſite, and the Remedy againſt it. 

Anger is the profeit Enemy of Counſel, 'tis a direct 
Storm, in which no Man can be heard to ſpeak or call 
from without: If you give gentle Advice, you are de- 
ſpis d; if you urge it with Vehemence, you provoke 
it more. Tis our Duty then to lay up a great ſtock of 
Reaſon, that, like a beſieg d Town, we may be provid- 
ed for its Aſſaults, and be defeniible from within, ſince 
we are not likely to be reliev'd from without. Anger 
is not to be ſuppreſs9d but by ſomething that's as in- 
ward as itſelf; of all Paſſions, it endeavours moſt to 
make Reaſon uſeleſs, and is an univerſal Paſſion of an 
infinite Object: For none was ever ſo amorous as to 
love a Toad, none ſo envious as to repine at the Condi- 
tion of the Wretched, no Man ſo timorous as to fear a dead 
Bee; but Anger is troubled at every thing, and every 
Man, and every Accident; and if it is not ſuppreſs'd, 
will make a Man's Condition reſtleſs. When it proceeds 
from a great Cauſe it turns to Fury, from a ſmall to 
Peeviſhneſs, and thus is either always terrible or ridicu- 
Jous; it renders the Body monſtrous and contemptible, 
the Voice horrid, the Eyes fierce, the Face pale or fiery, 
the Speech clamorous and loud, *Tis neither manly 
nor ingenuous, proceeding from Softneſs of Spirit and 
Puſillanimity, which is the cauſe that Women are more 
ſubject to it than Men, ſick Perſons than healthful, the 
old more than the young, the unproſperous more than 
the fortunate; a Paſſion fitter for Flies and Inſects, than 
People who have Minds that are ſuſceptible of noble 
and generous Sentiments. It is troubleſom not only 
to thoſe that ſuffer it, but thoſe that ſee it; there being 
no greater Incivility than to fly into the Fury and Ex- 
travagance of Paſſion before Company. How often 
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is this done for a Fault in the Cook, or an Accident in 
the Butler, for a Pullet ill-dreſs'd, or a Glaſs broke, 
ſometimes for the fold of a Gown, not placed as it 
ſhou'd have been, and other ſuch Trifles not worth the 
conſideration of reaſonable Creatures? Anger makes 


Marriage a neceſſary and unavoidable Trouble; it ren- 


ders Friendſhips, Familiarities, and Societies intolerable, 
and turns frequently Mirth into Tragedy, Friendſhip 
into Hatred, a wiſe Man into a Fool; he loſes himſelf 
when he is poſſeſſed by Anger: It perverts the deſire of 
Knowledge to an itch of Wrangling, Juſtice to Cruelty, 
Judgment to Oppreſſion, and Power to Inſolence: It 
changes Diſcipline into Tediouſneſs and Hatred of liberal 
Inſtitution ; it makes a proſperous Man to be envy'd ; 
and an unfortunate to be pity'd; it is a Confluence of 
all the irregular Paſſions; Envy, Sorrow, Fear, Scorn, 
Pride, Prejudice, Raſhneſs, Self-love and Impatience, 
are in its Compoſition; and tho' very troubleſom to 
others, is moſt ſo to him that has it. For what a mi- 
ſerable State muſt that Soul be in, which is poſſeſt by 
ſo many Dzmons? 

In order to caſt them out, and purge ourſelves from 
ſuch a dreadful Poſſeſſion, let us diligently obſerve, 
whether, in our Deſires to ſuppreſs Anger, we are an- 
gry with ourſelves for being ſo; whether we deal with 
others like Phyſicians, who give a bitter Potion, when 
they intend to eject the Bitterneſs of Choler; for this 
will provoke the Perſon, and increaſe the Paſſion. We 
mult quietly ſet upon the Mortification of it; we muſt 
not do it with Anger. Be watchful over yourſelves 
for a Day, that will be no great Trouble to you; add 
a ſecond Day to your Watchfulneſs, it will be more 
eaſy than the firſt; and by being thus watchful and 
obſervant, you will make your Duty a Habit. Anger 
is only criminal, when 'tis againſt Charity to one's 
ſelf, or one's Neighbour. Anger againſt Vice is a holy 
Zeal, and an Effect of Love to God and to our Neigh- 
bour, for whoſe Intereſt I am paſſionate, like a * 
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ſon concern'd. If I take care that my Anger makes no 
Reflexion of Scorn or Cruelty upon the Offender, or of 
Pride or Violence, or Tranſport to myſelf, Anger then 
becomes Charity. When one commended Cbarilaus, 
King of Sparta, for a gentle, good, and meek Prince, 
his Collegue ſaid well, How can he be good, who is not 
an Enemy even to vicious Perſons ? 

Befides the Remedies which haye been already pre- 
ſcrib'd againſt this furious Paſſion, this evil Spirit, with 
which Mankind is ſo apt to be poſſeſs'd, there are others, 
which Religion, and the Hopes of everlaſting Happineſs 
will inſpire. Heaven, an eternal Scene of Content and 
Joy, is inconſiſtent with the Rage of a cholerick Man; 
and his Thoughts can never be erected towards thoſe 

Manſions, when his Soul is ruffled and maſter'd 
by the Fury of an ungovernable Paſſion. Addreſs your- 
ſelf to God, when this Fit is coming upon you, pray 
for his divine Aſſiſtance to overcome it; but it muſt firſt 
be in ſome degree remov'd, and 'tis then the more 
likely to be over before your Prayers. An angry Mind 
is not fit to appear before the God of Mercy. If you 
muſt not approach great Men when you are in a Paſſion, 
how much more are you to be Calm and Serene, when 
you preſent yourſelf as a Petitioner before the Almighty ? 
The curing of this ill Habit will be the Effect and Bleſ- 
fing of your Prayers. 

Seal up your Lips, and let it not out when Anger 
riſes in your Breaſt; For, like Fire, when it wants vent, 
it will ſuppreſs itſelf. It is good in a Fever to have a 
tender and ſmooth Tongue, but it is better that it be ſo 
in Anger; if it be rough and diſtemper'd in a Fever, tis 
an ill Sign; if ſo in Anger, tis an ill Cauſe. Angry 
Words fan the Fire like Wind, and in the Paſſion of 
Anger are like Steel and Flint, which ſtrike Fire by 
mutual Colliſion. Some Men will talk themſelves into 
Paſſion, and continue till they have alſo kindled thoſe 


they talk to, and they both flame out with Rage and 
Violence. 


The 
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The moſt excellent natural Cure for Anger is Humi- 
lity. He who by daily conſidering his own Infirmities 
and Failings, makes the Error of his Neighbour or 
Servant to be his own Caſe, and remembers that he 
daily needs God's Pardon, and his Brother's Charity, 
will. not be apt to fall into Paſſion at the Levities, or 
Misfortunes, or Indiſcretions of another, greater than 
which, he conſiders, he is very frequently and more 
inexcuſably guilty of 

Tho'- our Saviour ſuffer'd- all the ContradiQions of 
Sinners, and receiv'd all Aﬀronts and Reproaches of ma- 
licious, raſh, and fooliſh Perſons ; yet in all of them he 
was without Paſſion, and gentle as the Morning Sun in 
Autumn: In this alſo he propounded himſelf imitable 
by us: For if Innocence itſelf ſuffer'd ſo great Injuries 
and Diſgraces, it is no great Matter for us quietly to 
receive all the Calamities of Fortune, Indiſcretion of 
Servants, Miſtakes of Friends, Unkindneſſes of Kin- 
dred, and Rudeneſſes of Enemies, fince we have de- 
ſerv'd theſe and worſe, even Hell itſelf. | 
If we are tempted to Anger in the Actions of Govern- 
ment, and Diſcipline to our Inferiors, in which Caſe, 
Anger is permitted ſo far, as it is prudently inſtrumental 
to Government, and it is only a Sin, when it is exceſ- 
five and unſeaſonable; apt to diſturb our own Diſcourſe, 
or to expreſs itſelf in imprudent Words, or violent 
Actions: Let us propoſe to ourſelves the — ple of 
God, the Creator and Preſerver of all things; who at 
the ſame time, and with the ſame Tranquillity, decreed 
Heaven and Hell, the Joys of bleſſed Angels and Soule, 
and the Torments of Devils and accurſed Spirits. When 
at the laſt Day all the World ſhall burn under his Feet, 
God ſhall not be at all inflamed, or ſhake in his eſſential 
Seat, the Centre, of Tranquillity and Joy. Tho the 
Cauſe of Anger ſhou' dat firſt ſeem reaſonable, defer to 
execute it till you may better judge; for as Phocion told 
the Athenians, who upon the firſt News of the Death of 
Alexander were ready to revolt, Stay a while, for if the 
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King be not dead, your Haſte will ruin you; if he be dead, 
your Stay cannot prejudice you, for be will be dead to Mor- 
row as well as to Day. So if your Servant or, Inferior 
ſeem to deſerve Puniſhment, ſtaying till to Morrow will 
not make him innocent; but it may poſlibly preſerve 
you ſo, by preventing your ſtriking a guiltleſs Perſon, 
or being furious for a Trifle, 

Remove from yourſelf all Provocations and Incen- 
tives to Anger, eſpecially Games of Chance, and great 
Wagers, pretty Curioſities, and Carefulneſs about world. 
ly Buſineſs: Manage yourſelf with Indifference or 
Contempt of theſe external things, and do not ſpend a 
Paſſion upon them; it is more than they are worth ; 
they that defire but a few things, can be croſs'd but in 
a few. | | 

Set not your Hearts upon gay and coſtly. Rarities, 
as Glaſſes, China-Ware; nor on weak and uſeleſs 
Animals, - as Parrots, Canary-Birds, Lap-dogs, and the 
like; the breaking the one, or the neglecting of the 
other, are irreſiſtible Cauſes of furious Anger, in thoſe 
who take too much Delight in' them. Jewels and rich 
Furniture, if damag'd or loſt, will infallibly have a 
worſe Effect on ſuch People: So indeed will any thing 
that-the Soul 1s {et upon, when they meet with Loſs or 
Diſappointment in it: Wherefore our Hearts ſhould 
have more valuable Treaſures for their Objects, Trea- 
{ures that are incorruptible, laid up in Heaven ; and in 
order to the Enjoyment of them, let us endeavour to 
have a calm and quiet Conſcience, void of Offence to- 
awards God and towards Man. 

Do not entertain nor ſuffer Tale-bearers; they abuſe 
your Ear firſt, and then your Credulity; they ſteal your 
Patience, and it may be for a Lye; if it be true, the 
matter is not conſiderable ; if it be, yet tis pardonable; 
and you may always eſcape, by not hearing Slander, by 
not believing it, by not regarding it, or by forgiving 
the Perſon: To this Purpole alſo, it may ſerve well 
if we chooſe as much as we can to live with peaceable 
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Perſons, for that prevents the Occaſions of Confuſion ; 
and if we live with prudent Perſons, they will not eafily 


- cauſe Diſturbance to us. Theſe” things, tis true, are 
not in many Mens Power, and are therefore prepar'd 


rather as a Felicity than a Remedy or Duty, and an Act 
of Prevention rather than of Cure. | 

Be not mquiſitive into ether Mens Affairs, nor the 
Faults of your Servants, nor the Errors of your Friends, 
If your Friend was miſ- repreſented to you, as may very 
well happen, conſider what an Injuſtice you do him, in 


ſuſpending your Friendſhip, and being angry. without a 
Cauſe ; uſe all reaſonable Diſcourſes to excuſe the Faults 


of others, conſidering there are many Circumſtances of 
Time, of Perſon, of Accident, of Inadvertency, of In- 
frequency, of Aptneſs to amend, of Sorrow for doing it; 
and it is well that we reap any Good for the Evil that 
is done or ſuffer'd. . 

Be always paſſive in Contentions, never Active, upon 
the Defenſive, not the Offenſive ; and then alſo give a 
gentle Anſwer, retrieving the Furies and Indiſcretions 
of others, by ſoft Compliance: You will find it fink 
down quietly, like a Stone in a Bed of Moſs : whereas 


Anger and Violence make the Contention loud and long. 


injurious to both the Parties, If Anger riſe ſuddenly, re- 
ſtrain it firſt with Conſideration, and let it end ina hearty 
Prayer for him that did the real or ſeeming Injury; the 
former ſtops its Growth, and the latter quite kills it, 
making amends for its monſtrous and voluntary Birth, 


E * v. 


f HARITY is a Duty fo amiable to God and 
Man, that we find it often injoin'd in the Goſpel, 
as if it was to be a diſtinguiſhmg Virtue of Chriſ- 
tianity. The New Commandment our Saviour gave us, 
was, Love ye one another : Again, By this /hall all Men 
now that ye are my Diſciples, if ye love one another, 
The Command of God ſpeaks more for this Duty, than 
all the Arguments of human Reaſon can do, in'Re- 
commendation of the moſt human of all Virtues. Cha- 
rity is to be conſider'd as it has Relation to the AﬀeCtions 
and to the Actions: In the Affections it is a ſincere Kind- 
neſs, which diſpoſes us to wiſh all Good to others, in all 
'their Capacities, in the ſame manner that Juſtice obliges 
us to with no Hurt to any Man, in reſpett either of his 
Soul, his Body, his Goods, or his Credit; in all of which 

the firſt Branch of Charity binds us to wiſh all good. 
We cannot have the leaſt Spark of this Virtue, if we 
do not wiſh all Good to the Souls of Men,'fo precious, 
that our Saviour thought them worth ranſoming with his 
own Blood. If we do not thus love one another, we are 
far from obeying the Command of loving as he has lov'd. 
It were to be hop'd thatnone who carry'd himſelf a Soul 
about him, could be ſo cruel to that of another Man, as 
not certainly to wiſh its Happineſs, did not Experience 
ſhew us, there are ſome Perſons, whoſe Malice is ſo de- 
viliſh as to teach even the direct contrary, the wiſhing 
the damnation of others. Some there are, who, in 
ary Injury or Oppreſſion, make it their only Comfort 
that 
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that their Enemies will damn themſelves by it. He who 
is of this Temper is a Diſciple of the Devil, and not of 
Chriſt, it being directly oppoſite to the whole Scope of 
that grand Chriſtian Precept of lovingour Neighbours as 
ourſelves. Now, no Man ſurely, who believes there is 
ſuch a thing as Damnation, wiſhes it to himſelf ; be he 
never ſo fond of the Ways that lead to it, yet he ſtill 
wiſhes his Journey may not end there ; and therefore, 
by that Rule of Charity, he and as much dread it for 
his Neighbour. 

We are to wiſh all Good, all Health and Welfare to 
the Bodies of Men ; of our own we are generally tender 
enough, and dread the leaſt Pain or Ill which can befal 
them. Now Charity, as it is injoin'd us in Scripture, 
extends this Tenderneſs to all ethers, and whatever we 
apprehend as grievous to ourſelves, we muſt be unwill- 
ing ſhou'd befal another. What kind Wiſhes we owe 
to their Bodies, are owing alſo to their Eſtates and Cre- 
dit. As we deſire our own Reputation ſhou'd flouriſh, 
ſo muſt we, in like manner, deſire that our Neighbour's 
ſhou'd, or it can never be ſaid that we love our Neigh- 
bours as ourſelves. 

If this Charity of the Affections be ſincere, it will 
keep the Mind in a peaceable and meek Temper to- 
wards others; ſo far from ſeeking Occaſion of Conten- 
tion, that no Provocation ſhall draw us to it. Where 
we have Kindneſs we ſhall be unapt to quarrel], it being 
one of the ſpecial Qualities of Charity, that it is not 
eaſily provok d. 

It will breed Compaſſion, when it is ſincere, towards 
all the Miſeries of others. Every Misfortune that hap- 
pens where we wiſh well, is a kind of Diſaſter to our- 
ſelves. If we wiſh well to all, we ſhall neceſſarily be 
concern'd in the Calamities of all, have a real Grief 
and Sorrow to ſee any in Miſery, and that according to 
the Proportion of their Sufferings ; it will alſo give us Joy 
in the Proſperity of others, as well as Compaſſion in 
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their Adverſities, according to the Command, Repojce 
ewith them that rejoice, and weep with them that qveep. 

It will excite and ſtir up our Prayers for others. We 
are of ourſelves impotent feeble Creatures, unable to 
beſtow Bleſſings where we moſt wiſh them; wherefore 
if we do indeed deſire the Good of others, we mult ſeek 
it on their Behalf, from him whence every good and per- 
fed Gift cometh. He cannot be believ'd to wiſh well in 
earneſt, who will not thus put Life and Efficacy into 
his Wiſhes, by forming them into Prayers that will nei» 
ther be vain nor fruitleſs. *Tis St. Paul's Exhortation, 
that Prayers and Praiſes be made for all Men. Theſe 
Fruits of Charity are ſo natural, that *ts a Deceit for 
any Man to perſuade himſelf he has it, who cannot 

roduce them to evidence it by. | 

A farther Excellency of this Grace is, that it guards 
the Mind from ſeveral great and dangerous Vices, as 
from Envy; Charity envieth not, ſays the Apoſtle ; and 
indeed common Reaſon may confirm this to us; for 
Envy is a Sorrow at the Proſperity of another, and 
therefore muſt needs be direQly contrary to that Deſire 
of it which is the Effect of Love. How vainly then 
do thoſe pretend to Charity, who are continually repin- 
ing at every good that happens to others? 

It ſuppreſſes Pride and Haughtineſs ; Charity vauntetb 
not itſelf, is not puffed up, ſays St. Paul; and where we 
find this Virtue of Love commanded, there Humility is 
Join'd with it: Put on therefore, ſays the ſame Apoltle, 
Bowels of Mercy, Kindneſ;, Humbleneſs of Mind. And 
again, Be kindly affetioned one towards another with bro- 
therly Love, in Honour preferring one another. Humility 
naturally flows from Charity, Love always ſetting a 
Price upon the thing belov'd, which is too conſtantly 
found in Self-love, making us think highly of ourſelves, 
that we are much more excellent than others. Wherefore 
fince Love plac'd on ourſelves produces Pride, let us di- 
vert the Courſe, turn the Love on our Brethren, and twill 
us ſurely beget Humility ;- we ſhall then ſee and value 
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thoſe Gifts and Excellencies of them, which now our 
Pride or our Hatred makes us overlook and neglect. 
We ſhou'd eſeem cthers better than ourſelves, as the ſame 
Apoſtle exhorts us; whoever therefore is of ſo haughty 
a Temperas to vilify and diſdain others, may conclude, 
he has not this Charity rooted in his Heart. 

It is a certain Remedy againſt Cenſoriouſneſs, Charity 
thinketh no Evil, is not apt to put the worſt Conſtructions 
on other Mens Actions, but on the contrary, Belieweth 
all things, and hopeth all things, as St. Paul tells the Co- 
rinthians ; by which he means, it is forward to believe 
and hope the beſt of all Men ; our own Experience 
teaches us the ſame ; where we love we ſee no Faults, 
witneſs the great Blindneſs we have to our own, and there- 
fore ſhall certainly not belike to create them where they 
are not,or to aggravate them beyond their true Size and 
Degree. To what then ſhall we impute theſe unmerci- 
fal Cenſures and raſh Judgments of others, ſo frequent 
among Men, but to the want of this Charity ? Theſe 
raſh Judgments, theſe unmerciful Cenſures, have been 
more enormous within theſe few Years than ever. Under 
this black Character come thoſe execrable Libels that 
have of. late been publiſh'd againſt the Reputation of the 
wiſeſt and braveſt Men of our 'Times : The Thirſt after 
Scandal has been ſo furious, that nothing can ſatiate it. 
The Writers of theſe infamous Invectives are ſuch as 
know not this Virtue of Charity, or Sin againſt Know- 
ledge, the greateſt of all Sins. Whatever Applauſe they 
may have from wicked Men for a Seaſon, their Reward 
will be hereafter with the reſt of the evil Doers, in the 
burning Lake, whoſe Fires have no end. 

Charity renounces all diſſembling and feign'd Kind- 
neſs ; where this true and real Love is, the falſe and coun- 
terfeit flies before it. This is the Love we are commanded 
to have, ſuch as is without Diſſimalation ; indeed, where, 
this is rooted in the Heart, there can be no poſlible uſe of 
Diſſimulation, becauſe this is in Truth, all that the falſe 
one wou'd ſeem to be; and ſo is as far beyond it; as Na- 
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ture is beyond Art, nay, as a Divine Virtue is beyond a 
foul Sin; of which thoſe are guilty that make large Pro- 
feflions of Friendihip to Perſons, whom, as ſoon as their 
Backs are turn'd, they either laugh at or do Miſchief to. 
Charity caſts out all mercenary and ſel f intereſted Prin- 
iples; its Temper is ſo noble and generous, that it deſpiſes 
Af Ss for Gain or Advantage ; Lowe ſeeketh not 
ber own. What a baſe Spirit is that then which places 
its Love only there where it may fetch in Benefit “ 
Charity clears the Heart of all Malice and Deſire of 
Revenge; which is ſo utterly contrary to it, that tis im- 
poſſible they ſhou'd both dwell in the ſame Breaſt. Tis 
the Property of Love to bear all things, and how exalted 
is this Virtue when it raiſes Man ſo near to Divinity, as 
to throw off this natural Propenſity of it to Vengeance, 
ard to imitate God himſelf, who forgives them that for · 
give others their Treſpaſſes? This Virtue exercis'd but 
towards ſome ſort of Men, might conſiſt with Malice to 
others, it being poſſible for a Man that bitterly hates one, 
to love another; but the Charity of Chriſtians is not to 
be ſo limited ; it muſt extend itſelf to all Men, particu- 
larly to Enemies, or elſe it is not that divine Charity 
commended to us by Chriſt. The loving of Friends 
and BenefaQors, is ſo low a Pitch of it, that the Pub- 
licans and Sinners, the very worſt of Men, were able to 
attain it; and therefore it is not counted rewardable in a 
Diſciple of Chriſt ; he muſt ſoar and ſhake off the Cor- 


ruption of depraved Nature, which is always for render- 


ing Evil for Evil; whereas Chriſtianity injoins to render 
Good for Evil. 7 ſay wnto you, love your Enemies, bleſs 
them that curſe you, and pray for them which deſpitefully 
8g e you and perſtcute you, was the Command of the Son 
of God ; and whoever does not this, will never be own'd 
by him for a Diſciple. There is not one Precept ſo often 
repeated in the New Teſtament, as this of Charity: Pe 
ye kind to one another, tender-hearted, fergiving one anc- 
ther. Again, Forbearing one another, and forgiving one 


another: 77 any Man have a Qgaſrel aguinſt any, __ - 
Chri, 
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Chriſt füngaus yon, ſo alſo do pe. a again, Not rendring 
Evil for Evil, nor Railing for Railing, but contrariauiſe 


Blaſſing. Is it not prodigiouſly ſtrange, that Men calling 
themſelves Chriſtians, who have the Goſpel before them, 
and do, or may hear it read daily to them, ſhould give 
ſo little Obedience to Precepts ſo often repeated, nay, not 
only ſo, but even. publickly avow and profeſs the con- 
trary, as we daily ſee they do? What is ſtill more pro- 
digious, is, that Men who are to teach this Law, which 
the Goſpel has ſo ſtrongly aſſerted, ſhould give way to 
Bitterneſs and Railing, and at one Breath, fink Millions 
of Souls by their raſh Judgments to eternal Perdition. 
Whence-comes this Fury that rages even in too many 
Palpits,? Is it not the dictate of the Spirit of Malice, 
which is the Spirit of the Devil? Can any thing be a more 
direct obeying of him? Thoſe that fin in this kind, take 
his Livery, on their Backs, and proclaim whoſe Servants 
they. are. What ridiculous Impudence is it then, for 
Men, who. have enter'd themſelves of Satan's Family, 
to pretend to be the Servants. of Chriſt? Let ſuch know 
aſſuredly, that they ſhall not be own'd by him; but, at 
the great Day of Account, be turn'd over to their proper 
Maſter, to receive their Wages in Fire and Brimſtone. 
God himſelf maketh his Sun to ri ſe on the Evil and on the 
Good; and /endeth Rain to the Fuſt and to the Unjuſt, a 
moſt forcible Conſideration to excite us to this Duty of 
Charity. God is the Fountain of Perfections, and the 
being like him, is the Sum of all we can wiſh for ; the 
Deſire to imitate our Heavenly Father, is the ſpecial 
Mark of a Child of his, Now this Kindneſs and Good- 
neſs. to Enemies, is molt eminently remarkable in God, 
and that not only in reſpect of his temporal Mercies, 
but chiefly in his ſpiritual, We are all by our wicked 
Works Enemies to Him, and the Miſchief of that En- 


mity wou'd have fallen upon ourſelves; God had no 


Motive befide that of his Pity to wiſh a Reconciliation ; 
yet fo. far was he from returning our Enmity, when he 


might have reveng'd himſelf to our eternal Ruin, that 
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he deſigns and contrives how he may bring us to be at 
Peace with him. And what were the Means he uid 
for efſecting this? A Degree of Mercy and Kindneſs, 
ſtill infinitely greater; he ſent his own Son from Hea- 
ven to work it, and that not only by Perſuaſions, but 
by Sufferings alſo : He meekly laid daun bis Life for 
ws Enemies; and if God fo low'd us, we ought alſo to 
Ive one another, How ſhameful a thing is it for us to 
retain Difpleaſures againſt our Brethren, when God thus 
lays by his towards us, and that when we have ſo high- 
ly provok'd him ? 
What a vaſt Difference will appear in the Compari- 
ſon between the Offences of our Brethren againſt us, 
and our Sins againſt God ? If we conſider the Majeſty 
and Power of the Being againſt whom we ſin, and his 
infinite Goodneſs towards us ; can Men, of the ſame 
Nature with us tho? of the higheſt eminency in the 
World, be offended by us as we offend God, bleſſed for 
ever? What is the Power of other Men over us, but 
the Gift of God; And are not we, who are his Crea- 
tures, bound to the ſtrifteſt Obedience to this Original 
of all Power? All that we enjoy, whether in relation 
to this Life or a better, was, is, and muſt be deriv'd 
from him; and it is therefore impoſſible for us to of- 
fend Men in ſuch a Degree as we daily offend God, 
ur Creator, Preſerver, and Benefactor; yet he par- 
ons thoſe that ſincerely apply to him by Repentance ; 
1d ſhall we not pardon one another? How can thoſe 
2t Spirits that are dazzled by falſe and fatal Notions 
f Honour, refle& upon their Duty towards God and 
fan on this Article, and run upon the moſt ſanguina- 
Act of Revenge? For it will not be an Excuſe at 
e great Day of Account, to ſay, it was the Cuſtom of 
ne Age and Country, the Practice of ſuch a Profeſſion, 
| ſhou'd have loſt my Commiſſion or my Reputation, if 
I had not committed the Murder. The Trial before 
the dreadful Tribunal of God, is not to be evaded by 
ſuch Excuſes ; nor will the Blood of our Brother — 
wip 
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wip'd off by the ſoft Name of Manſlaughter: Good 
God! is the Slaughter of a Man ſo ſoft a Name that it 
renders the Criminal innocent, with reſpect to the Pu- 
'niſhment at leaſt? And the Sin is fo little in the Opi- 
nion of ſuch Dealers in Blood, that they look upon 
Forbearance and Charity as abſurd and unreaſonable ; 
but ſince God himſelf acts it in ſo much an higher De- 
gree, who can, without Blaſphemy, ſay, tis unrea- 
ſonable? One cannot too often reprove this damnable 
Cuſtom of murdering one another, out of Punctilio; 


as if Hell, the Portion of all Murderers, was a Dream, 


and the Viſtons of mad Brains, the Rules that Chriſ- 
tians ſhou'd walk by. Leaving theſe execrable Sin- 
ners to God and their own Conſciences, let us farther 
confider the virtue of Charity, as 'tis pleaſant and de- 
firable in itſelf. : 

None can ſo well judge of its Pleaſantneſs as thoſe 
that have practis'd it: The nature of earthly Pleaſures 
being ſuch, that 'tis the Enjoyment only which can 
make a Man truly know them ; how unjuſt, how fooliſh 
is it to pronounce ill of a thing before Trial? Thoſe 
that have try'd it, have taſted the Sweets of this Divine 
Grace, and are always longing after Opportunities to 
taſte them again; thoſe that have not try'd it, may 
diſcern it to be lovely at a diſtance if by no other 
way, by comparing it at leaſt with the uneaſineſs of its 
contrary, Malice and Revenge are the molt reſtleſs 
tormenting Paſſions which can poſſeſs the Mind of Man; 
they keep Man in perpetual Study and Care how to 
effect their miſchievous Purpoſes. They ſleep not unleſs 
they have done Miſchief, except they cauſe ſome to fall. 
It. imbitters all the good things they enjoy, ſo that 
they have no reliſh of them. We have a remarkable 
Inſtance of that in Haman, who, tho' he abounded in 
all the Greatneſs and Felicity of the World, yet his 
Malice to a poor Foreigner, Mordecai, kept him from 
taſting Contentment in them: All this, availeth ene no- 
thing, ſays he, /o long as 1 ＋ Mordecei the Jew, fitting 
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at the King's Gate. On the other hand, a peactable 
Spirit, that can quietly paſs by all Injuries and Affronts, 
enjoys a continual Calm, and is above the Rlalice of 
his Enemies. Let them do what they can, they can- 
not rob him of his Quiet; he is firm as a Rock, 
which no Storms or Winds can move, when the furious 
and revengeful Man is like a Wave, which the leaſt 
'aft toſſes and tumbles from its Place. Beſides this 
inward Diſquiet of revengeful Men, they often bring 
many outward Calamities upon themſelves ; they exaf- 
perate their Enemies, and provoke them to do them 
greater Miſchiefs; nay, they often willingly run them- 
ſelves upon the greateſt Miſeries in purſuit of their Re- 
venge, to which *tis common to ſee Men expoſe Goods, 
Faſe, Credit, Life, and even Soul itſelf. He who 
uſurps a Power to decide the Juſtice of his Cauſe him- 
ſelf, not by the Force of Truth, but the ſtrength of his 
Arm, and the point of his Sword ; if he falls in that 
Horrid Diſpute without repenting, (and how can he re- 
pent in the Agonies of Death?) will ſurely have made 
a Sacrifice of his Soul to the Rage of his Revenge. 
The terrible Conſideration of hurrying our own Soul, 
or the Soul of one's Enemy, to the World from 
wherce there is no Redemption, in the very Heat of a 
diabolical Paſſion, is enough to deter every thinking 
Creature from ſuch curſed Purſuits of Vengeance. 4 
Seft Anſever turneth away Wrath, ſays a wile Man and 
a King; a better Judge of the Dignity of every Man's 
Paſſion, and of his Duty to Honour, than our modern 
Bravos ; who, like Gameſters in their Debts at Play, 
ſhew it in no other Parts of their Lives ; whence they may 
infallibly conclude, that that Honour is falſe ; for were 
It true, it wou'd ſhine conſpicuouſly in all their Actions. 
How wou'd ſuch Men laugh at a Leſſon of Meek- 
neſs, which often melts an Adverſary, and pacifies 
Anger? If an Enemy is ſo inhumane as not to be 
meited by it, the meek Perſon is ftill a Gainer; he 
gains an Opportunity of exerciſing the moſt Chriſtian 
Grace 
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Grace of Charity and Forgiveneſs, by which he at once 
obeys God, and imitates the Example of our Saviour. 
He gains an Acceſſion, an Increaſe to his Reward here- 
after, the ExpeQation and Belief of which is alone a De- 
light inſinitely more raviſhing than the preſent Eajor- 
ment of all ſenſual Pleaſure can be. 

The Prayer our Redeemer has left us, injoins us to 
forgive the Treſpaſſts of others, as aue hope to be ourſelves 
forgiven, A. Conſideration, which, methinks, ſhou'd 
affright us into Goqd-nature ; if it does not, our Malice 
is greater to ourſelyes than to our Enemies: For alas! 
what Hurt is it poſſible for you to do to one another, in 
compariſon of what you do yourſelf, in loſing the Par- 
don of your Sins? Hell and Damnation being certainly 
the Portion of every unpardon'd Sinner, beſides all 
other Effects of God's Wrath in this Life. The Devil 
puts the Phraſe in the Mouth of Men, that Rewenge is 
Feweet ; for is it poſſible there can be, even in the moſt 
diltemper'd Palate, any ſuch Saweetne/+ in it, as may re- 
compenſe the everlaſting Bitterneſs that attends it? No 
Man in his Wits can, upon ſober judging, imagine there 
35: But alas! we give not ourſelves Time to weigh 
things, ſuſtering ourſelves to be hurry'd away by an 
haſty Humour, never conſidering how dear we muſt pay 
for it; like the ſilly Bee, that in Anger leaves at once her 
Sting and her Life behind her ; the Sting may, perhaps, 
give ſome ſhort Pain to the Fleſh it ſticks in ; yet ſurely 
the Bee has the worſt of it, that pays her Life for ſa 
poor a Revenge. Flatter not yourſelves, that there is 
any way for you to evade the Sentence that is paſt up- 
on you, F ye forgive not Men their Treſpaſſes, neither 
will your Father forgive you. What a heavy Curie does 
every revengeful Perſon lay upon himſelf, when he prays 
to God to forgive him his Treſpaſſts, as he forgives them 
that treſpaſs againſt bim. He, in effect, begs God not to 
forgive him; and *tis too ſure, that part of his Prayer 
will be heard, he ſhall be forgiven, juſt as he forgives, 
that is, not at all, Chriſt aſſures us in the Parable _ 
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the Servant that obtain'd Forgiveneſs of his Lord of .z 
vaſt Debt, ten thouſand Talents, yet was ſo cruel to his 
Fellow-Servant, as to exact a trifling Sum of an hundred 
Pence; upon which his Lord recall'd his former For- 
giveneſs, and charg'd him again with the whole Debt; 
So likewiſe Hall my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye 
From your Hearts forgive not every Man his Brother their 
Tre/paſſes. One ſuch Act of Uncharitableneſs, is able 
to forfeit us the Pardon God has granted us, and then 
all our Sins return again upon us, and fink us to utter 
Ruin. How grateful ought we to be to the Saviour of 
the World, the Son of God, Who died for ns all? And 
tis but reaſonable that wwe ſhould not henceforth live unto 
ourſelves, but unto him that died for us. He has earneſtly 
recommended to us the Love of our Brethren; he does 
it with the moſt moving Arguments, drawn from the 
greatneſs. of his Love to us; and what a monſtrous piece 
of Ingratitude wou'd it be in us obſtinately to- refuſe 
him ſo juſt, ſo moderate a Demand ? which we do, if 
we keep any Malice or Grudge to any Perſon whatever. 
'This is not only a vile A& of Unthankfulneſs and In- 
gratitude, *tis a horrible Contempt and deſpiſing of 
him: This Peace and Unity of Chriſtians, was a thing 
ſo much priz'd and valu'd by him, that when he was to 
leave the World, he thought it the moſt precious thing 
he cou'd bequeath; and therefore left it by way of Le- 
gacy to his Diſciples, Peace I leave with you. We uſe to 
ſet a great Value on the ſlighteſt Requeſts of our dead 
Friends ; and if we are fo negligent of this precious Le- 
gacy of Chriſt, *tis a plain Sign we want chat Love and 
Eſteem of him, which we have of our earthly Friends, 
and that we deſpiſe him as well as his Legacy. 

What need there is of enla ging upon this Duty of 
Charity, is notorious to every one that lives in our 
Times, when Moderation, even in things of themſelves 
indiſterent, is fo far from being reckon'd a Virtue, that 
it is declared in Places? where nothing but the heavenly 
Voice of Truth ſhowd be always heard, to be a Sin. 
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Can we have Charity without Moderation? Can we 
have true Zeal without Holineſs ? Can we be holy and 
not keep God's Commands, which every where enjoin 
Peace, Unity, | Loving-kindneſs, Forbearance, and what- 
.ever is contrary to à cruel and perſecuting Spirit? Nor is 
this Duty of Moderation inconſiſtent with a juſt Zeal 
for that pure Religion, in the Profeſſion of which we 
were bred and live. The Purity «of our own Profeſſion 
ſhou'd make us look with Pity and Compaſſion at the 
Corruption of others; and when we pity, we ſhall en. 
deavour to reform, not by Violence, but by Meekneſs, 
by all friendly and peaceable Ways preſcrib'd us by the 
Rules of the divine Virtue and Charity. 

To attain which, let us ſeek out for all Remedies 
againſt its Oppoſite, the Vice of Anger; to give them 
Succeſs, they, like bodily Medicines, muſt be uſed in 
time; the Efficacy of em is loſt by being us'd too late. 
Let the Reflexions that have been made on the Duty of 
Charity, prevent all Riſings of Rancour and Revenge, 
it being much better they ſhou'd ſeem as Armour to 
guard, than as Balſam to cure, If this Paſſion be not 
yet ſubdu'd in you, be ſure to take it at its very firſt 
Riſe, and let not your Fancy chew, as it were, upon 
the Injury, by often rolling it in your Mind: Remem- 
ber you pleaſe God, by paſſing by the Offence of your 
Brother; and the Devil, that Lover of Diſcord, by 
nouriſhing Hatred againſt him: Remember this, before 
you are inflamed; forif the Fire of Anger be thoroughly 
kindled, *twill caſt forth ſuch a Smoke, as will blind 
your Reaſon, and make you unfit to judge, even in 
this, ſo very plain a Caſe, whether it be better, by 
obeying God, to purchaſe to yourſelf eternal Happi- 
neſs, or by obeying Satan, eternal Miſery, 

From this ſpeculative, let us proceed to practical 
Charity, by which the former muſt be approv'd. If 
we pretend ſo great Charity in the Affections, and none 
break out in the Actions, we may ſay of that Love, as 
dt. James ſays of the Faith he ſpeaks of, that it is * 
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In this Charity of the Action, we are firſt to endeavour 
the Comfort and Refreſhment of our Brethren 3 to deſire 
to give them all true Cauſe of Joy and Chearfulneſs, 
eſpecially when they are under any Sadneſs or Heavineſs; 
we ſhou'd then bring forth all the Cordials we can pro- 
cure; we ſhou'd labour by all Chriſtian and fit Means, 
to cheer their troubled Spirits, to comfort them that are in 
Heavineſs. But our moſt zealous Charities are to be 
laid out on the Souls of our Neighbours, not contenting 
ourſelves with bare wiſhing them well, a ſluggiſh ſort of 
Kindneſs, unworthy thoſe who are to imitate the great 
Redeemer of Souls, who did and ſuffer'd ſo much in that 
Purchaſe ; we muſt alſo add our Endeavour to make em 
what we wiſh them. Tf this Purpoſe were fix'd in our 
Minds, we ſhou'd find out many Opportunities of doing 
good to their Souls, which now we overlook. The 
ſenſeleſs Ignorance of ſome wou'd call you to inſtruct 
them, and the open Sin of others, to reprove and ad- 
moniſh them. Every ſpiritual Want of our Neighbour 
gives an occaſion of exerciſing ſome part of this Cha- 
rity ; or if your Circumſtances be ſuch, that upon ſe- 
rious Reflexion, you think it in vain to attempt any 
thing yourſelf on account of your Meanneſs, ſmall Ac- 
quaintance, or any the like Tmpediment, which might 
render your Exhortation fruitleſs ; yet if you are induſ- 
trious in your Charity, you may probably find out ſome 
other Inſtrument by whom to do it more ſucceſsfully. 
There cannot be a nobler Study than how to benefit Mens 
Souls: therefore, when the direct Means are improper, 
*tis fit we ſhould diligently ſet ourſelves to ſearch after 
others. And after all our Endeavours, if the Obſtinacy 
of Men do not ſuffer us, or themſelves, to reap any Fruit 
from them ; if all our Intreaties of them to have Mercy 
on their Souls, will not work upon them, we muſt, 
however, continue to exhort them by Example. Let thy 
Sowl weep in ſecret for them, and let Rivers of Waters run 
dbaun thine Eyes, becauſe they keep not God's Law. Chrik 


himfelf we ept over them <0bo would not know the — 
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that belonged to their Peace. When no Importunities have 
any Effect, even then ceaſe not to importune God for 
them. Samuel, when he cou'd not diſſuade the People 
from the ſinful Purpoſe they were upon, profeſt that he 
wou'd, notwithſtanding, continue praying for them, 
which he thought to be ſo much a Duty, that twou'd 
be a Sin for him to omit it. God forbid that I Su 
fin againſt the Lord, in ceaſing to pray for-you ; nor (hall 
we need to fear that our Prayers will be quite loſt ;| for 
if they prevail not for thoſe, for whom we pour them 
out; yet, as the Pſalmiſt ſays, they will return into our 
own Bofoms, | | | 

This Charity to the Souls of Men began to ſhine out 
ſome Years ago, under the Protection of our late gra- 
cious Sovereign Mary, now reigning in Heaven ; 
a Princeſs eminently diſtinguiſh'd from all others of her 
exalted Rank, by her extenſive Charity to Mens Souls; 


In her was ſeen conſpicuouſly the Beauty of the now 


deſpiſed Virtue of Moderation, and her bright Example 


was imitated by all who were ſo happy as to behold it. 
The Sorzeries which were ſet up to reform Manners, re- 
ceiv'd all kind of Encouragement from her Piety and 
„and there appear'd, while ſhe liv'd, a pure diſ- 
intereſted Spirit of Charity, which has ſince ſunk into a 
Spirit of Pride, Profit and Vexation. It is to be hop'd, 
that ſo good a Deſign will recover its Reputation, by 
being efpous d by Men of Wiſdom and Virtue, whoſe 
Examples will do more towards making others good, 
than the Force of Laws and Spitefulneſs of Perſecution, 
which are only for the Incorrigible, where Reproof is 
in vain. To pretend Charity for the Souls of others, 
and to have none for our own, is [like running to 
quench our Neighbour's Houſe when tis on Fire, and 
leave our own burning. Thoſe who do not reprehend, 
bot inſult their wicked Brethren, who wou'd not mend 
but puniſh them, are Reformers who want to be them- 
ſelves reform'd : and it is not by ſuch that we expect 

to have Charity recommended and practis d. _ 
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Tho' we are to prefer the Souls of Men to their Bo- 
dies in the Exerciſe of this Virtue, yet the latter is by 
no means to be neglected, and Charity cannot be per- 
fe where it does not take in both. We are not only 
to have Compaſſion on their Pains, we muſt do what 
we can for their Eafe and Relief; tis not good Wiſhes, 
nor good Words neither, that avail in ſuch Caſes. JF a 
Brother or Sifter, ſays St. James, be naked and deftitute 
of daily Food, and one of you ſay unto them, depart i in 
Peace, be ye warmed and filled, notwithſtanding ye give 
them not thoſe things that are needful for the Body, what 
doth it profit? It ſurely profits them nothing in reſpect of 
their Bodies, and will profit you as little in reſpe& of 
your Souls. This relieving of the bodily Wants of our 
Brethren, is a thing ſo ſtrictly requir d of us, that we 
find it ſet down as an Article which we ſhall be call'd 
to account for at the laſt Day ; and thoſe who have omit- 
ted it, ſhall have this dreadful Sentence pronounc'd 
againſt them, Depart from me ye Curſed into everlaſting 
Fire, for you fed not the Hungry, you gave not drink to the 
Thirſty, you harboured not the Stranger, you clothed not the 
Naked, nor viſited the Sick and Imprifon'd. Theſe are 
common and ordinary Exerciſes of Charity, for which 
we cannot want frequent Opportunities; but beſides 
theſe, there may ſometimes, by God's ſpecial Provi- 
dence, fall into our Hands, Occaſions of doing other 
good Offices to the Bodies of our Neighbours. We 
may ſometimes find a wounded Man, with the Sama- 
ritan, and then *tis our Duty to do as he did : We may 
ſometimes find an innocent Perſon condemn'd to death, 
as Suſannah was, and then are, with Daniel, to uſe all 
poſſible Endeavours for his Deliverance; which is the 
Caſe Solomon ſeems to refer to, when he tells us, I thou 
forbear to deliver him that is drawn unto Death, and them 
that are ready to be ſlain : If theu ſayeſt, behold, we kneav 
it not; doth not he that pondereth the Heart conſider ? And 
be that keepeth the Soul, doth not he know it ? Shall not he 
render to every Man according ta his Deeds ? We are not 
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lightly to put off the Matter with vain Excuſes, but to 
remember, that God, who knows our moſt ſecret 
Thoughts, will ſeverely examine whether we have wil- 
lingly omitted the Performance of ſuch a Charity, 
Sometimes again, and God knows, too often now a- 
days, we may ſee a Man, that by a Courſe of Intempe- 
rance, is in danger to deſtroy his Health, to ſhorten his 
Life, and then it is due Charity not only to the Soul, 
but to the Body alſo, to endeavour to draw him from 
it. The doing good to Mankind, ſeems to be ſo much 
implanted in our Nature, as we are Men, that we gene- 
rally account them not only Unchriſtian, but Inhumane, 
who are void of it; and ſince this Command is agree- 
able even to Fleſh and Blood, our Diſobedience to it 
can proceed from nothing but a Stubbornneſs and Re- 
fiſtance againſt God who gives it. 

As we are to expreſs our Charity towards the Bodies, 
ſo are we alſo to do it towards the Goods or Eſtate of 
our Neighbours. To that end we muſt be willing to 
aſſiſt and further him in all honeſt ways of improving 
or preſerving his Eſtate or Good, by any neighbourly or 
friendly Office-: Opportunities of this kind frequently 
fall out; a Man may ſometimes, by his Power, or Per- 
ſuaſion, deliver his Neighbour's Goods out of the Hands 
of a Thief or Oppreſſor : Sometimes again, by his Ad- 
vice and Counſel, he may ſet him in a Way of thriving, 
or turn him from a ruinous Courſe, Theſe good Of- 


fices we are to do, even to thoſe of our Neighbours, that 


are more wealthy than ourſelves, as well as to thoſe 
that are not, For tho' Charity does not bind us to give 
to thoſe that want leſs than ourſelves; yet, whenever 
we can further their Profit without leſſening our own 
Store ; nay, if the Damage be but lightto us, in com- 
pariſon of the Advantage to them, it will become us 
rather to hazard that little Damage, than loſe them that 
greater Advantage. Charity ties us more towards our 
poor Brother; we are there only to conſider the ſupply- 
ing of his Wants, and not to ſtick at parting with what 

is 
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is our own to relieve him, but as far as we are able, to 
give freely what is neceſſary to his Relief. If we do 
not thus love our Neighbour, we love not God, as St. 
Jobs tells us, Whoſe hath this World's Goods, and feeth 
his Brother haue Need, and ſhutteth up his Bowels of Com- 
paſſion from him, how dawelleth the Love of God in, him? 
"Tis vain for him to pretend to love either God or Man, 
who loves his Money ſo much better, that he will ſee his 
poor Neighbour, who is a Man, and bears the Image 


of God, ſuffer all Extremities rather than part with any. . 


thing to r8ieve him. The Performance of this Duty 
is ſo acceptable to God, that it is.call'd a Sacrifice auell 
pleaſing to bim, and a Sacrifice wherewith Gad is well 
pleaſed. But becauſe even Sacrifices themſelves, under 
the Law, were often made unacceptable, by, being 
tainted and blemiſh'd, it will not be improper to en- 
quire what are the due Qualifications of this Sacrifice, 
One Qualification is, that we do it in Obedience and 
Thankfulneſs to God, who has commanded us to give 
Alms. It being from his Bounty alone, that we re- 
ceive all our Plenty, we cannot expreſs our Gratitude in 
a more proper way. Our Goodneſi extendeth not unto God 
the Tribute we deſire to pay out of our Eſtates, we 


cannot pay to his Perſon; but the Poor are his Proxies 
and Receivers; and therefore whatever we would, by 


way of Thankfulneſs, give back to him, ſhould be, 
on his Account, diſtributed to the needy ; and he hath 


promis'd to accept ſuch Charity, as ſhewn unto himſelf; 


Jn as much: as ye have done it unte one of my Brethren ye 
have done it to me. Another Qualification of the Sacri ; 
fice of Charity is, that it be out of a true Love and 
Compaſſion to our Neighbour, a tender Fellow-feeling 
of his Wants, and Deſire of his Comfort and Relief: It 
mult alfo have ſome Reſpe& to ourſelves, and be in hope 
of that eternal Reward promis'd to the Performance; 
Lay up your Treafure in Heaven ; by a charitable diſperſ- 
ing of your temporal Goods to the Poor, lay up a Stock 
there, to gain a Title ta that endleſs Bliſ, which * 
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has promis d to the Charitable. The Harveſt of Cha- 
rity is ſo rich, that it wou'd abundantly recompenſe us, 
tho' we ſhou'd, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, beſtow all our 

Goods to feed the Poor; but then we mult be ſure we 
make this our ſole Aim, and not propoſe to ourſelves 
the Praiſes of Men, which in ſuch Caſe will be our only 
Portion; Yerily, I ſay unto you, they have their Reward, 
is what Chriſt himſelf ſaid on this Occaſion: And again, 
Ye have no Reward of my Father which is in Heaven, 


What a miſerable Exchange ſhall.we make, if we pre- 


fer the vain Blaſt of Man's Breath, to the ſubſtantial 
and eternal Joys of Heaven ! 

This is a plain Reproof of all pompous Charities: 
The Vanity of fome Men extending beyond Death it- 
ſelf, they wou'd be prais'd, when they are rotting in 
their Graves, for the Magnificence, more than the 
Uſefulneſs, of their Charity: Of this kind are all ſtate- 
ly Edifices to lodge the Poor in; the Expence of which 
wou'd entertain double the Number and 'tis not the 
Convenience of thoſe unhappy Men and Women whom 
they relieve Which they conſult, ſo much as the Gran» 
deur and Appearance of their Alms; a Folly contra- 
dictory to the very Nature of the Duty. Thoſe Cha- 
rities that are given with a View of Self- intereſt, or 
ont of a Spirit of Faction, as it is to be fear'd too 
many of our modern Charities are, ſhall alſo have their 
Reward in this World, and not of our Father which ts 
in Heawen, 

Whatever Alms we give, we muſt do it chearfully, 
not grudgingly, or as of Neceſſity. The Manner of giving 
adds as much Merit to the Giver as the Value of the 


Gift. There is no Duty more pleaſant and delightful 


to Human Nature, unleſs it be where Covetouſneſs or 
Cruelty have quite work'd out the Man, and put a ra- 
venous Beaſt in his ſtead. What a raviſhing Pleaſure 
'tis to a 2 Soul, to ſee the Joy which a ſeaſonable 
Alms brings a poor Wretch. There is certainly no- 
thing ſo pleaſing to a ſcnfible Mind, as is the Pleaſure 

con- 
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conceiv'd in one's pleaſing another. This is the more 
tranſporting in Almſgiving, for that we know at the 
ſame time we are pleaſing God as well as Man; for 


Man may be pleas'd with us when God 1s diſpleas d. 


The molt ſenſual Creature alive knows not how to be- 
ſtow his Money on any thing that ſhall bring him ſo 
great a Delight; and therefore it ſhou'd, methinks, be 
no hard matter to give without Grudging, ſince the do- 
ing it with Alacrity and Chearfulneſs, affords ſo much 
Pleaſure to ourſelves. 

It may be objected, by thoſe whoſe Hearts are ſet on 
the Mammon of Unrighteouſneſs, as well as by thoſe who 
do not abound in the things of this World, that the 
danger of Impoveriſhing one's ſelf by what one gives, 
may take off the Sweetneſs of this delightful Act, and 
make Men rather not give at all, or not ſo chearfully. 
Now, were this Hazard never ſo apparent, yet it being 
the Command of God that we ſhall thus give, we are 
yet to obey chearfully, and be as well content to part 
with our Goods, in purſuance of this Duty, as we are 
many times called to do upon ſome other: In which 
Caſe our Saviour tells us, He that forſakes not all that he 
hath, cannot be his Diſciple. Beſides, God has particu- 
larly promis'd the contrary to the Charitable, that it 
ſhall bring Bleſſings on them, even in theſe outward 
things, The liberal Soul ſhall be made fat, and he that 


avatereth ſhall be watered alſo himſelf. Again, He that 


giveth to the Poor ſhall not lack: And again, He that giv- 
etb to the Poor lendeth to the Lord; that which he hath given 
will he pay him again. Tis thought a great Diſparage- 
ment amongſt Men, when we refuſe to truſt them ; it 
ſhews we either think them not ſufficient, or not honeſt. 
How vile an Affront is it then to God thus to diſtruſt 
him ? How horrid Blaſphemy, to doubt the Security 
of that, for which he has thus expreſly paſt his Word? 
he who is the Lord of all, and therefore cannot be 
inſufficient; he who is the God of Truth, and there- 
fore will not fail to perform his Promiſe, God be- 
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comes Surety for your poor Brethren ; if they cannot 
repay you, God, the Giver of all Good, will aſſuredly 
do it: And whatever you thus give, is ſo far from be- 
ing Damage to you, that it is your great Advantage. 
Your diſperſing abroad, and giving to the Poor is real- 
ly a laying up in Store for yourſelves. What ſo prudent 
Courſe can we take for our Wealth, as to put it out of 
the Reach of thoſe innumerable Accidents, by which a 
rich Man may in an inſtant be, like Job, reduced to 
Beggary ? By this lending it to the Lord, we may be 
ſure to find it ready at our greateſt Need, and that too 
with Improvement and Increaſe ; in which reſpect it is, 
that St Pax/ compares Alms to Seed, whoſe Nature it is 
to multiply and increaſe, and ſo do all our Acts of Mer» 
cy; they return not ſingle to us, but bring in their 
Sheaves with them, a moſt plenteous Harvelt. 

Let not this give Countenance to a certain Extrava- 
gance of Alms, which the miſguided Zeal of ſome well- 
meaning Chriſtians is apt to run into; they give to the 
Poor abroad plentifully, while they negle& the Poor at 
home ; they are inquiſitive after the Neceſlities of other 
Families, and careleſs of the Wants of their own ; he 
who acts thus, 7s worſe than an Infidel ; we muſt give 
with Diſcretion as well as with Chearfulneſs ; we muſt 
meaſure other Mens Wants by our own Ability to re- 
lieve them ; and remember, that of thoſe to whom much 
is not given, much will not be requir d. 

In diſtributing our Alms, we ſhou'd take care to do 
it ſeaſonably. Tis true indeed there are ſome ſo poor, 
an Alms can never come out of Seaſon, becauſe they 


always want : yet even to them, there may be ſome 


ſpecial Seaſon of doing it to their greater Advantage. 
For an Alms may, ſometimes, not only deliver a poor 
Man from preſent Extremity, but by a right timing of 
it, may ſet him in ſome way of a more comfortable 
Subſiſtence afterward, It is generally a good Rule 
to diſpenſe what we intend to any, as ſoon as may be, De- 
lays being often hurtful to them and ourſelves; it 

| ſurely 
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ſurely ſo to them, the more we prolong their groaning 
under their preſent Want; and after we have deſign'd 
them a Relief, *tis in ſome degree a Cruelty to de- 
fer beſtowing of it: Whatever we intend them for 
their greater Comfort, they loſe ſo much of it, as the 
Time of the Delay amounts to. In reſpect to ourſelves, 
'tis ill to defer it, for thereby we give Advantage to the 
Temptation either of the Devil, or our own covetous 
Humour, to diſſuade us from it, It fares thus too of- 
ten with many Chriſtian Duties, for want of a ſpeedy 
Execution, our Parpoſes cool, and never come to act: 
Thus many reſolve they will repent, but becauſe they 
ſet not immediately about it. one Delay ſucceeds ano- 
ther, and keeps them from ever repenting at all. 

What we give, let us give prudently alſo as well as 
ſeaſonably, where it is moſt needy, and may do the 
Receiver moſt good: If we give at all Adventures, to 
all that ſeem to want, we may ſometimes give more to 
thoſe whoſe Sloth and Lewdneſs is the Cauſe of their 
Want, than to thoſe who deſerve it; and fo both en- 
courage the one in their Idleneſs, and diſable ourſelves 
from giving to the other: Yet, 'tis not to be doubted, 


but that the preſent Wants of the moſt unworthy, may 


be ſuch as makes it our Duty to relieve them; but 
where no ſuch - preſſing Need is, we fhall do. beſt to 
"chooſe out the fitter Objects of Charity: Thoſe who 
either are not able to labour, or elſe have a greater 
Charge than their Labour can maintain. To ſuch we 
Fhould ſo give our Alms, as may be moſt likely to do 
them good; the manner of which may differ according 
to the - Circumſtances of their Condition. To ſome it 
may be beſt to give them by little and little ; to others, 
the. giving all at once may tend more to their Benefit ; 
and ſometimes a ſeaſonable Loan may do as well as a 
Gift, which one may be able to part with for a time, 
and not fo well able to give it abſolutely. It ceaſes to 
be Charity if we lend to receive Uſe ; the Charitable 
Lender muſt reſolve, if his Debtor ſhould prove unable 
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to pay, to forgive fo much of the Principal as his 
Needs require, and the Creditor's Abilities will permit. 
They want much of this Charity who throw their 

Debtors into Jail, when they know they have nothing 
to anſwer the Debt: A great Act of Cruelty, to make 
another miſerable, when nothing is gained to ourſelves 
by it. Another neceſſary Qualification of Charity, is 
to gire liberally, not fuch pitiful Scantlings as will 
dring no Relief to the Receiver, for that is a kind of 
Mockery. As if one ſhou'd pretend to feed a Man, 
who is almoſt famiſtud; by giving him a Crumb of 
Bread; ſuch Doles as that would be moſt ridiculous; 


yet 1 fear *tis too near the Proportion of ſome Mens 


Alms. He that bas tæuo Coats fhou'd impart to him that 
bat nne. TFohn the Baptiſt did not ſay, He that has a 
great Wardrobe, but even he that has but two Coats, 
muſt part with one of them. The Primitive Chriſtian 
Converts gawe all to the Dſe of the Brethren, which tho" 
it be no Meaſure of our conſtant Practice, yet it ſhews 
us how fundamental a Part of Chriſtianity this Charity 
is, that at the very founding of the Church of Chriſt, 
it was practisd to ſuch vaſt Degrees. The Goſpel 
carries this Chriſtian Love fo far, as to lay derun our 
Lives for the Brethren ; and can we imagine that we 
are commanded to be ſo prodigal of our Lives, and are 
allow d to be: ſparing of our Goods? 
The Example of our Saviour can never be too often 
urg d on this Occaſion. For ye kau the Grace of our Lord 
Feſus Chrift, ſays St. Paul, abo, tho be was rich, yet for 
your ſakes he became poor, that ye thro his Poverty might be 
rich, He'empty'd himſelf of Al that Glory and Great- 
neſs he enjoy d in Heaven with his Father; and ſub- 
mitted himſelf to a Life of ſuch Meanneſs and Poverty, 
only to enrich us: For Shame then, let us not grudge 
to empty our Coſſers, to leſſen ſomewhat of our Heaps, 
for the Relief of his poor Members, Be liberal to the 
Needy here, if you hope that God ſhall be liberal to 
you of his Happineſs hereafter. He that ſoverth ſpar- 
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ingly, Mall reap ſparingly, and he that ſoweth bowntifully 
fall reap bountifully. What the Proportion is that may 
be call'd a liberal giving, I ſhall not undertake to de- 
termine, there being Degrees even in Liberality; which 
is to be meaſur'd, not ſo much by what is given, as by 
the Ability of the Giver. A Man of a mean Eſtate 
may give leſs than one of a great, and yet be the more 
liberal Perſon, becauſe that little may be more out of 
his, than the greater is out of the other's. The poor 
Widow is declar'd by Chriſt, to have given more to the 
Treaſury than all the rich Men ; not that her two Mites 
were more than their rich Gifts, but that it was more 
for her, ſhe having left nothing behind ; whereas they 
gave out of their Abundance what they might eaſily 
ſpare. Every Man muſt herein judge for himſelf, 
Tho” St. Paul earneſtly preſſes the Corinthians to Boun- 
ty, yet he preſcribes not to them how much they ſhall 
give, which he leaves to their own Breaſts, Every Man, 
according as he purpoſeth in his Heart, ſo let him give, 
For the due Performance of this Charity, the Advice of 
the ſame Apoſtle to the ſame People, may be our Guide; 
Upon the firſt Day of the Week let every one of you lay by 
kim in flore as God hath proſper d him. By giving little 
and little the Expence wou'd become leſs ſenſible ; and 
it wou'd be a Means to prevent thoſe Grudgings and Re- 
pinings, which are apt toattend Men in great Disburſe- 
ments. As a Man's Gains ariſe, which it will be con- 
venient for him to examine Weekly on other Accounts 
alſo, he will beſt know how to regulate his Almſgiving; 
and when he finds how God has from time to time 
bleſt him in his Induſtry, it will then be grateful and 
ſeaſonable in him, to lay by a Portion of it for his 
Benefactor, to whom he certainly returns it when he 
gives to the Poor. Thoſe who cannot reckon their 
weekly gains, who take longer Spaces of time to ſettle 
the State of their Profits and Loſſes, may take alſo 
longer Spaces for /aying by this Store for Charitable Uſes : 
No certain Space .can be preſcrib'd, nor can there 
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hardly be any time out of Seaſon : But that ſomewhat 
ſhou'd be laid by, rather than left looſe to our ſudden 
Charities, is ſure very expedient 3 3 and I doubt not, 
whoever makes trial of it, will, upon Experience, ac» 
knowledge it to be fo. 

As to the Exerciſe of our Charity with reſpect to our 
Neighbour's Credit ; many are the Occafions we may 
have for it, as well towards the Guilty as towards the 
Innocent, If a Man, whom we know to be innocent, 
be ſlander'd and traduc'd, Charity obliges us to do what 
we may, for the declaring his Innocency, and delivering 
him from that falſe Imputation, not only by witneſ- 
ſing when we are call'd to it, but by a voluntary offer- 


ing our Teſtimony in his Behalf ; or if it is not ina ju- 


dicial Way, and the Slander be only toſt from one to 
another, by taking all Occaſions publickly to declare 
what we know of his Innocency : Vet how are we 
forc'd of late to be upon our guard, for fear of giving 
Offence, by declaring too publick!y what we know of 
the Innocence of thoſe whom Scandal has aſſaulted in 
the moſt outrageous Manner! Tho? it be a Duty up- 
on us to defend the good Name of our Neighbour, yet 
we may not in ſome Caſes diſcharge our Conſciences. 
There never was a time when Calumny was fo preva- 
lent ; never did Slander ſo triumph; and encourag'd 
by its Succeſs, it has not ſpar'd the moſt Innocent, and 
the moſt Worthy. Thoſe are little acquainted with this 
Virtue of Charity, who delight in, or countenance 
Scandal, not only againſt the Innocent, but in many 
Caſes, againſt the Guilty alſo. Sometimes their Fault 
may be conceal'd, if it be ſuch, that no other part of 
Charity to others makes it necellary to diſcover it ; or 
if it be not ſo notorious, as that it win be ſure to be- 
tray itſelf. 
Ihe Wounds of Reputation are of al others the moſt 
incurable; and it may therefore well become Chriftian 
Charity to prevent them, even where they have been 
deſervd ; perhaps ſuch a Tenderneſs in hiding che Fault, 
Vor. I. R day 
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may ſooner bring the Offender to Repentance, if it be 
ſeconded, as it ought to be, with all the Earneſtneſs of 
private Admonition. If the Fault be ſuch that it is not 
to be conceal'd, yet ſtill there may be room for this 
Charity in extenuating and leſſening it as far as the 
Circumſtances will bear; as if it were done ſuddenly 
and raſhly, Charity will allow ſome Abatement of the 
Cenſure, which wou'd belong to a deſign'd and delibe- 
rate Act. The moſt frequent Exerciſes of this Charity 
happen towards thoſe, of whole either Innocence or 
Guilt we have no Knowledge. Tis the Property of 
Love, not to think Evil, and to judge the beſt ; we 
ſhou'd therefore abſtain from uncharitable Concluſions 
of them ourſelves, and as much as lies in us, keep 
others from them alſo ; for our Neighbour's Credit, 
which we ſhou'd endeavour to preſerve, is often as much 
ſhaken by unjuſt Suſpicion, as it wou'd be by the trueſt 
Accuſation. Judge not, that ye be not judged, is a very 
plain Precept, and attended with a Threat, which ſhou'd 
make us tremble at the Thoughts of doing an Injuſtice 
to another's Reputation; for if to think ill of them be 
forbidden, what muſt it be to ſpeak ill? If to ſuſpect 
be criminal, what is to accule? And what will that 
Judgment be, with which theſe Dealers in Slander are 
threatned, but dwelling to all Eternity with the Father 
of Lies and Malice, the Devil and his Angels? Such, 
as ſure as there is a God in Heaven, will be the Puniſh- 
ment, without Repentance, of all thoſe, who out of 
Wantonneſs of Wit, or perhaps baſer Inducements, to 
pleaſe and flatter thoſe they addreſs, do blacken the Re- 
putation of others, not only with wicked Suggeſtions, 
but foul and poſitive Aſſertions. It will be paid home 
to them, and to all that gave Encouragement to them, 
in the ſtrict and ſevere Judgment of Gd. 

Let us now conſider Charity as it has reſpect to Juſ- 
tice : All the Parts of it may indeed be rank'd under 
that Head; it being, by Chriſt's Command, become a 
Hebt to our Brethren ; and to pay our Debts bs oy 
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farely a part of Juſtice : But becauſe in common uſe 
we diſtinguiſh between the Offices of Juſtice and Cha- 
rity, we will enlarge a little on thoſe charitable Acts, 
which have Reference to the former. Men look upon 
their Acts of Mercy, as things purely voluntary, which 
they have no Obligation to. Upon this Score they are 
apt to think very high of themſelves, when they have 
perform'd any, tho' never ſo mean; but never blame 
themſelves, tho' they omic all. What they think they 
may either do or not, without committing a Sin, if 
they do it, muſt, in their Opinion, be very meritori- 
ous. They do not remember, that it is injoin'd us 7 
love our Neighbour as ourſelves, and that we are not left 
to our own Choice in the matter. This is the Stan- 
dard by which we are to meaſure all our Actions which 
relate to others: Wherefore, when any Neceſſity of 
your Neighbour's preſents itſelf to you, ask yourſelf, 
whether, if you were in the like Caſe, your Love to 
yourſelf wou'd not make you induſtrious for Relief? and 
then, whether yaur love to your Neighbour muſt have 
the ſame Effect for him? St. James calls this the Royal 
Law, and there is more Humanity in it, than in all the 
refin'd Notions of Philoſophy. All who profeſs them- 
ſelves Subjects to Chriſt, muſt be rul'd by his Law ; 
and whoever is ſo rul'd, will not fail of performing all 
Charities to others, becauſe it is ſure he wou'd, upon 
the like Occaſions, have all ſuch perform'd to himſelf, 
There is none but wiſhes to have his good Name de- 
fended, his Poverty reliev'd, his bodily Sufferings ſuc- 
cour'd ; only it may be ſaid, that in the ſpiritual Wants, 
there are ſome ſo careleſs of themſelves, that they wiſh 
no Supply, they deſire no Reproofs, no Inſtruftions ; 
nay, they are angry when they are given them; which 
may make it ſeem, that ſuch are not bound by this Law 
to thoſe Charicies. But this Love of ourſelves, which 
is ſet as the Meaſure of that to our Neighbour is to 
be underſtood to be that reaſonable Love which Men 
ought to have; and tho' a 3 fail of that due _ 
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he owes himſelf, yet his Neighbour has not forfeited his 
Right by it. He has ſtill a Claim to ſuch a Degree of 
our Love as is anſwerable to that, which in Right we 
ſhou'd bear to ourſelves. And none can doubt but the 
Care of our ſpiritual Welfare is what we are bound to 
be ſolicitous for. Neither will the deſpiſing our own 
Souls abſolve us from Charity to other Mens. 

A very uſeful and benign Branch of Charity is that 
of Arbitrament and Peace making among others. IT his 
is beneficial both to the Souls, Bodies, Goods, and Cre- 
dit of our Brethren; the reſtoring of Amity, and recon- 
ciling of Enemies, is a moſt bleſſed Work, which brings 
always a Bleſſing on the Actors. Bleſed are the Peace- 
makers: Chriſt aſſur'd us of it, and we may be encou- 
rag'd by it diligently to lay hold of all Opportunities to 
do this Office of Charity, to uſe all our Art, and en- 
deavour to make up all Grudges and Quarrels among 
our Neighbours. We muſt not only labour to reſtore 
Peace where it is loſt, but to preſerve it where it is, 
by ſtriving to beget in the Hearts of all we converſe 
with a true Value of that moſt precious jewel, Peace, 
and by a timely Prevention of thoſe Jars and Unkind- 
neſſes we fee likely to fall out. It will often be in the 
Power of a diſcreet Friend or Neighbour to cure thoſe 
Miſtakes and Miſunderſtandings, which are the firſt Be- 
ginnings of Quarrels and Contentions; and it will be 
both more eaſy and more profitable,. thus to prevent 
than pacify Strifes. When a Quarrel is once broken 
out, tis like a violent Flame, which cannot fo ſoon be 
quenched, as it might have been, while it was but a 
ſmothering Fire. It alſo prevents many Sins, which, 
in the Progreſs of an open Contention, are almoſt ſure 
to be committed. In the multitude of Words there want- 
eth nat Sin, ſays Solomon; which cannot be more truly 
faid of any ſort of Words, than thoſe that paſs in An- 
ger; tho' the Quarrel be afterwards compos d, yet thoſe 
Sins ſtill remain on their Account, and it! is therefore a 
great Charity to prevent them. 5 
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To fit a Man for this excelleut Office of Peace-making, 
it is neceſſary he be firſt remarkably peaceable himſelf ; 
for with what Face can you perſuade others to that which 
you will not perform yourſelf ? Or how can you expect 
your Perſuaſions will have any Effect? There is one 
point of Peaceableneſs which ſeems to be little regarded 
among Men, and that is the caſe of legal Treſpaſſes. Men 
think it nothing to go to Law about every petty Trifle, 
and do not imagine there can be any Blame in them, as 
long as they have the Law on their fide ; but ſurely had 
we that true Peaceableneſs of Spirit which we ought, we 
ſhould be unwilling, for ſuch light Matters, to trouble 
and diſquiet our Neighbours. Not that all going to Law 


1s utterly unchriſtian, but ſuch kind of Suits are certainly 


ſo, as are grounded upon Contentiouſneſs and Stoutneſs 
of Stomach; to defend an inconſiderable Right, or to 
avenge a ſmall Treſpaſs, In greater Matters, he tha: 
parts with ſome of his Right, for love of Peace, does 
ſurely the moſt chriſtianly, and moſt agreeably to the 
advice of the Apoſtle, Ratber to take aurong, and ſuffer 
ourſelves to be defrauded. 

How do thoſe then diſhonour their moſt holy Profeſ- 
ſion, who having the Care of the Souls of a Flock com- 
mitted to their Charge, inſtead of maintaining Peace 
among them, inſtead of ſetting them a pious Example 


of Amity and Gentleneſs, are continually perſecuting 


them with litigious Suits about their inconſiderable Dues, 
and ſpoil all the hopes of Harveſt from the Seed they fow 
among them. In the Proſecutions of which, too many of 
them, not only take the moſt vexatious means of Proſe- 
cution, but alſo carry themſelves towards them with ſo 
much Haughtineſs and Sullenneſs, that many of the Sheep 
have gone aſtray, purely on account of their ſullen and 
haughty Shepherd. Tis true, wordly Men are fo apt to 
defraud them of thoſe Dues which their Avarice grudges 
them, that Law will ſometimes be neceſlary ; yet even 
then, they, and all others, ſhou'd take care of preſerving 
Peace by carrying a friendly and chriſtian Temper towards 
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the Parties they contend with, in a legal way, not ſuffer- 
ing their Hearts to be at all eſtranged from them, by be- 
ing willing to yield to any reaſonable terms of Agree- 
ment, whenever they ſhall be offer d. Thoſe that do not 
carry this temper of Mind in their Suits, cannot be re- 
concileable to that Peaceableneſs, fo ſtrictly requir'd of 
all Chriſtians, who own themſelves to be the Servants of 
him whoſe Title is the Prince of Peace. 

It remains to treat of the Charity of the Actions, with 
reſpect to the extent of it, which muſt take in not only 
Strangers, but reach out alſo its affectionate Arms to the 
bittereſt of our Enemies. We have ſeen that it is our Du- 
ty to forgive them, and when we have once forgiven, 
we can then no longer account them Enemies; after 
- which, it will be no hard matter, even to Fleſh and 
Blood, to do all kind things to them. Indeed this is the 
way by which we muſt try the Sincerity of our Forgive- 
neis. Tis eaſy to ſay, I forgive ſuch a Man; but if when 
an opportunity of doing him good is offer d, you decline 
it, tis apparent there yet lurks the old Malice in your 
Heart, Where there is a thorough Forgiveneſs, there will 
be as great a Readineſs to benefit an Enemy as a Friend, 
and perhaps, in ſome reſpects, a greater: A true cha- 
ritable Perſon, looking upon it as an eſſential Prize, when 
he has an opportunity of evidencing the truth of his Re- 
conciliation, and obeying the precept of his Saviour, by 
doing good to them that hate him. If we could perform 
theſe acts of Kindneſs to Enemies in ſuch a manner as 
might draw them from their Enmity, and win them to 
Peace, the Charity would be doubled. This we ſhou'd aim 
at, for that we ſee the Apoſtle ſets at the end of the be- 
fore-mention'd Acts of feeding, &c. that we may heap coa/s 
of Fire on their Heads ; not Coals to burn them, but to 
melt them into all Love and Tenderneſs towards us. 

Nothing is ſo neceſſary to the juſt Performance of this 
Virtue of Charity, as the turning out of our Hearts that 
Self-Love which ſo often poſſeſſes them, and ſo wholly 


too, that it leaves no room for Charity, nay, nor Juſtice 
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neither, to our Neighbour. By this Self-Love, I meannot 
that true Love of ourſelves, which is the love and care 
of our Souls, for that wou'd certainly help, not hinder 
us, in this Duty ; but I mean that immoderate Love of 
our own worldly Intereſts and Advantages, which is ap- 
parently the root of all, both Injuſtice and Uncharitable- 
| nels, towards others. The Apoſtle ſets this ſin of Self- 
Love in the head of a whole troop of Sins, as if it were 
ſome principal Officer in the Devil's Camp, and certain- 
ly not without Reaſon; for it never goes without an ac- 
curſed train of many other Sins, which, like the Dra-- 
gon's Tail in the Revelations, ſweeps away all the care of 
Duty to others. It makes us ſo vehement and intent up- 
on pleafing ourſelves, that we have no regard to any bo- 
dy elſe, contrary to the direction of the ſame Apoſtle St. 
Paul, To pleaſe his Neighbour for his Good to Edification ; 
which he backs with the example of Chriſt, For even 
Chriſt pleaſed not himſelf. The virtue of Charity will not 
live in that Breaſt where Self-love dwells, it muſt be 
weeded out, for tis impoſſible they ſhou'd proſper toge- 
ther. But when we have remov'd this Hindrance, we 
muſt remember that this, as all other Graces, proceeds 
not from ourſelves. It is the gift of God, and therefore 
we muſt earneſtly pray to him to work it in us, to ſend 
his holy Spirit, which once appear'd in the form of a 
Dove, a meek and galleſs Creature, to frame our Hearts 
to the ame Temper, and enable us rightly to perform 
this Duty, ſo pleaſing in itſelf, fo uſeful to Maakind, fo 
acceptable to God, that we cannot lengthen out our Re- 
flexions upon it too far: So copious is the Subject, ſo im- 
portant the Duty to our Happineſs in this World, as 
well as in the next. | 
Mercy without Alms is part of this Virtue, when the 
Perſon is diſabled to expreſs outwardly what he heartily 
deſires ; but Alms without Mercy is like Prayers with- 
out Devotion, or Religion without Humanity. 
Mercy and Alms are the Body and Soul of Charity, and 
what we muſt pay ta our Neighbour's Need: God has 
K 4 myjoin'd 
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injoin*d this Precept to the World, that the great Tnequa- 
lity he was pleaſed to ſuffer in Mens Poſſeſſions might be 
reduced to ſome Temper and Evenneſs, and the moſt mi- 
ſerable Perſon be reconcil'd to ſome Senſe and Participa- 
tion of Felicity. To know what are the works of Mer- 
cy, one need only remember the Scripture Rule of cloth- 
ing the Naked, and the like; to which a learned Prelate 
of our Church has added, Jo bury the Dead, to give Phy- 
fick to the Sick, to bring cold and flary'd People to Warmth 
and to the Fire; for ſometimes Chthing will not do it; or 
this may be done when wwe cannot do the other. To lead the 
Blind in right aways, to lend Money, to forgive Debts, to re- 
mit Forfeitures, to mend Higb- Mays and Bridges, to reduce 
or guide evandering Travellers, to eaſe their Labours, by ac- 
commodating their Work arith apt Inſtruments, or their Jour- 
ney with Beafts of Carriage: To deliver the Poor from their 
Oppreſſors, to die for your Brother, to payMaidens Dowries, 
and to procure for them honeſt and chaſte Marriages. There 
are alſo works of ſpiritual Alms: As, To teach the igno- 
rant, to counſel d:ubting Perſons, to admoniſb Sinners dili- 
gently, prudently, ſeaſenably, and charitably 3 to which al 
may be reduced provehing and encouraging to good Works, to 
comfort the Afficted, to garden Offinders, to ſuccour and 
Support the Weak, to pray for all Eſates of Men, and for 
relief of all their Neceſſities; to which may be added, To 
puniſh or correct Refractorineſi, to be gentle in cenſuring the 
Actions of others ; to eſtabliſb the ſcrupulous, wvavering and 
inconſtant Spirits; to confirm the Strong, not to give Scandal; 
to quit a Man of his Fear, to redeem Maidens from Proſti- 
tution. To all which he adds, reconciling Enemies, erecting 
publick Schools Learning, maintaining Lectures of Divi- 
ity, erecting Colleges of Religion and Retirement fi om the 
Noiſes ard more frequent Temptations of the World ; finding 
Ern pia ment for unbufy'd Perſons, and putting Children to 
honeſt Trades. To which may be objected, That the 
Erection of Monaſteries for Retirement, which the good 
. Biſhop calls Colleges of Religion, having by long Experi- 

ence been found not to be free from . 
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ſides, hindering People from diſcharging the ſocial Duties 
ofLife ; ſuch ſort of Charities are with Reaſon exploded 
ſince the Reformation, and there is more Superſtition than 


Religion in thoſe that would reſtore them. If ſuch new 
Foundations were erected, might not one well demand, 
Why were the old ones deſtroy d? Wou'd it not ren- 


der the Alienation of vaſt Revenues, by the Laws of 


the Land, to be as bad as Sacrilege? A ndwhen Men 
are once convinced of the Wickedneſs of detaining them, 
it will not be long before they will be reſtor d; which 
is plain enough aim'd at, in the Biſhop's admoniſhing all 

Chriſtians to erect ſuch Colleges. As for us, if we 


have Regard to thoſe other Duties of Charity, we may 


very well leave the care of thoſe religious Convents to- 


the Publick ; what more immediately concerns us, is 


to be mindful not to give in Alms that which is none of 
our own. How abſurd, how unjuſt are thoſe magnifi- 
cent Charities, which are raiſed out of Extortion and In- 
Juſtice E What is not yours is due to the Owners, not to 


the Poor. Every Man has need of his own, and that is 


the firſt to be provided for; after which you muſt think. 
of the needs of the Poor. He who gives to the Poor what 
is not his own, makes himſelf a Thizf,. and the poor Re- 
ceivers. However, this is not to be underſtood as if it 
were unlawful for a Man, who. is not able to pay his 
Debts, to give ſmaller Alms to thePoor, He may not 
give ſuch Portions as may any way diſable him to do 


Juſtice, but what, if it was ſav d, cou'd not help him in 


doing it. He may here do a little, ſince he cannot in the 


other Duty do much. If we deſcend ſo low as Rogues 
and Robbers, their Alms may alſo be regularly dittti- 


buted. If they cannot tell the Perſons whom they have 
injur'd, or adjuſt the ſeveral Proportions: In thoſe Caſes 


they are to give the unknown Portions to the Poor, 
by way of Reſtitution: for it cannot well be called 
Alms. God is the ſupreme Lord to whom ſuch E/cheats 


derolue, and the Poor are his Receivers. 
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We may and ought to give Alms of Money unjuſtly 
taken, and yet voluntarily parted with: Of this kind is 
what is taken for falſe Witneſs, Bribes, Simoniacal Con- 
tracts, becauſe the Receiver has no right to keep it, nor 
the Giver any right to recal it; it is unjuſt Money, and 
payable to none but the ſupreme Lord, who is the Perſon 
injur'd, and to his delegates the Poor. If the Perſon in- 
jr d by the unjuſt Sentence of a brib'd Judge, or by falſe 
Witneſs, be poor, he is the proper Object to whom the 
Reſtitution is then to be made. There is ſome ſort of 
Gain that has no Injuſtice in it, properly ſocall'd ; but it 
is unlawful and filthy Lucre, ſuch as is Money taken for 
Work done unlawfully on the Lord's Day, Hire taken by 
Players and Buffoons, the Wages of Harlots, and the like, 
Of this Money ſome Preparation is to be made, before it 
be given in Alms: Tis infected with the Plague, and 
muſt paſs through the Fire or the Water before it be fit 
for Alms ; the Perſon muſt repent, and leave the Crime, 
or his very Charity will ſavour of the Infection. 

He who gives Alms out of Cuſtom, or to upbraid the Po- 
verty of the other, or to make him mercenary and oblig d, 
or with any · unhandſom Circumſtances, does not do it 
in Mercy, nor out of a true Senſe of the Calamity of 
his Brother, he feels nothing of it himſelf, which he 
ought to do before he can well diſcharge himſelf in the 
the practice of this Virtue. 

He who does not ſeek the praiſe of Men, may give 
His Dole either in publick or private; for our Saviour in- 
tended only to provide againſt Hypocriſy, when he 
mace Alms to be given in ſecret : It being otherwiſe one 
of his Commandments, That our Light ou d ſhine before 
Men. This is more excellent, that is more ſafe. We 
muſt, according to our Ability, give to all Men that 
need, and, in equal needs, give firſt to good Men rather 
than to bad Men; and if the needs be unequal, do ſo 
too, provided that the need of the pooreſt be not vio- 
lent and extreme; * if an evi] Man be in extreme 

Necellity, 
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Neceſſity, he is to be reliev'd rather than a good Man, 
who can tarry longer, and may ſubſiſt without it. If he 
be a good Man, he will defire it ſhou'd be ſo, becauſe 
himſelf is bound to fave the life of his Brother with do- 
ing ſome Inconvenience to himſelf, and no difference of 
Virtue or Vice can make the Eaſe of one Beggar equal 
with the Life of another. 

To vicious Perſons we ſhould give no Alms, if ſuch. 
Alms will ſupport their Sin; as if they will continue in 
Idleneſs, IF they vill not work neither let them eat, if they 
will ſpend it in Drunkenneſs or Wantonneſs. When ſuch 
Perſons are reduc'd to very great Want, they muſt be re- 
lev'd in ſuch Proportions as may not relieve their dying. 
Luſt, but may refreſh their faint or dying Bodies, 

Poor Houſe-Keepers that labour hard, and are bur- 
den'd with many Children, are the beſt objects of Cha- 
rity ; or Gentlemen fallen into ſad Poverty, eſpecially 
if by innocent Misfortune ; tho” if their Crimes brought 
them into it, they are to be deliver'd according to the for- 
mer Rule. Perſecuted Perſons, Widows, and fatherleſs 
Children, are equal objects of Charity; the former to be 
aſſiſted and reliev'd, and the latter to be put to honeſt 
Frades and Schools of Learning. Search into the Wants 
of numerous and meaner Families, there being many. 
Perſons that have nothing left them but Miſery and Mo- 
deſty. Towards ſuch we muſt add two Circumſtances of 
Charity, to enquire them out, and convey ourſelves to- 
them, in ſuch a manner, as not to make them aſham'd.. 

In Giving, look for nothing again; have no conſidera- 
tion of future Advantages ; give to Children, to old Men, 
to the Unthankfal, to the 3 and thoſe you ſhall 
never ſee again, For elſe your Alms or Courteſy is not 
Charity, but Traffick and Merchandiſe, Be ſure that you 
omit not to relieve the needs of your Enemy and the In- 
jurious ; you may poſſibly win him to yourſelf, but your 
Intention ſhou'd be to win him to God. 

Truſt not your Alms to uncertain Under-Diſpenſers. 
In avoiding which you ſccure your Alms in the right 
Channel, 
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Channel, and have the 2 of doing yourſelf the 
Labour of Love. 
Whatever is ſuperſluous in your Eſtate is to be diſpens'd 
with in Alms; but that is not to be reckon'd ſuperfluous 
which is neceſſary to maintain the decency of our Rank 
and Perſon, not only in preſent Needs, but in all future 
Neceſſities, and very probable Contingencies, but no far- 
ther : We are not oblig'd beyond this, unleſs we ſee very 
great, publick, and calamitous Neceſſities. But yet, if 
we do extend beyond our Meaſure, and give more than 
we are able, we ſhou'd but imitate the zealous Examples 
of the firſt Chriſtians, who brought their All into the pub- 
lick Stock: Examples however, that are not ſet us ſo 
much for our Imitation, living under Conſtitutions, and 
the State of Chriſtianity being alter'd, as for our Admi- 
ration. All Chriſtians ſhould not be nice and curious, 
fond and indulgent to themſelves in taking Accounts of 
their perſonal Conveniencies, they ſhould make their Eſti- 
mate moderate and eaſy, according to the Order and 
Manner of Chriſtianity, and then the Conſequence wou'd 
be, that the Poor would be more plentifully reliev'd, 
they themſelves would be the more able to do it, and 
they would be able to givethe more comfortable Account 
of their Stewardfhip in the Day of the Lord Jeſus. Su- 
perfluous Servants, unneceſſary Feaſls, coſtly Apparel, 
 Imprudent Law-Suits, vain Journeys, ſhould be retrench'd 
for this purpoſe. 

This is only intended as Advice in the Matter: For 
many of theſe Superfluities are permitted in Princes, No- 
blemen, and others, according to their Ranks and For- 
tunes: To have variety of Clothes, particularly, as it is 
a mark of Magnificence, ſo it may be an occaſion of 
Charity, by giving them, as rewards to Servants, or in 
Alms to their wanting Neighbours. It ceaſes to be Cha- 
rity, when by doing this they miniſter to the Vanity or 
. of others, or when all is conſum'd on their own 

ults. 
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He who plays at any Game, muſt reſolve beforehand 


to be indifferent whether he wins or loſes. If he gives 
what he wins to the Poor, he will do well, provided his 
Game does not provoke him to Anger, and he neither 
waſtes too much Time upon it, nor tempts his Neigh- 
bour to do it, or to loſe more than is convenient for 
him, or ſuitable to his Circumſtances. Indeed it were 
better yet, if he would lay by ſo much as he is willing 
to give, without playing at all; there being no kind of 
Game but what carries too much Temptation with it, 
and can hardly be delighted in without Sin. 

To faſt ſometimes, is not only a Duty in us on our 
own Accounts, and for our Souls ſake, tis alſo requir'd of 
us on account of our Brother ; if we will not faſt that ke 
may eat, we ſhou'd die for him. We hear of very high 
and over-righteous Strains of Charity praQis'd by ſome in 
former Ages, when Popiſh Superſtition rais'd the Merit 
of outward Works almoſt as high as the merit of our 
Saviour's Death, and thereby tempted many to go far- 
ther and to do more than was requir'd from them. - 

We have a ſure word of Propheſy to direct us, and 
farther than that bids us we need not go, and that teaches 
us to be diſcreet as well as fervent in Charity. When 
we give Alms to Beggars, and Perſons of that low Rank, 
it is better to give little to each, that we may give to 
the more. But in religious Charities, in ſupplying the 
accidental Needs of decay'd Perſons, fallen from great 
Affluence to great Indigence, tis better to unite than to 
diſperſe our Alms, to make a noble Relief to a Man, 
and reſtore Comfort to him, than to ſupport only his 
natural Wants, and keep him alive only, unreſcu'd 
from ſad Diſcomfort. 

Tho? the Precept of Alms binds not indefinitely to all 
kinds of Charity, yet he who delights to feed the Poor, 
and ſpends all his Portion that way, is not bound to enter 
into Priſons, and redeem Captives ; but we are oblig'd by 
the preſent Circumſtances, the ſpecial diſpoſition of Pro- 
vidence, and the miſery of an Object, to this or that _ 
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ticular a& of Charity, The Eye is the ſenſe of Mercy, 
the Heart the Organ of Compaſſion. When we have 
a moving Object preſent to our Eye, the Heart will be 
touch'd with Pity if our Breaſts be humane ; and we 
may be ſure, that whoever is in our Sight, or in our 
Neighbourhood, and in diſtreſſed Circumſtances, is fallen 
into the Lot of our Charity. 

Thoſe who have no Money may have Mercy. They 
are bound to pity the Poor, and to pray for them. Be 
your Charity little or great, corporal or ſpiritual, the 
Charity of Alms or the Charity of Prayers, a cup of 
Wine or a cup of Water, if it be but Love to the Bre- 
thren, or a Defire to help all or any poor Chriſtians, it 
ſhall be accepted aecording to what a Man hath, not ac- 
cording to chat he hath not, Love is all this, and all 
the other Commandments ; it will expreſs itſelf where 


It can, and where it cannot, the one by good Gifts, 


the other by good Wiſhes, 

When we conſider how great a Bleſſing it is, that we 
are not ourſelves reduced to the Neceſſity of receiving 
Alms, it is a ready Inſtance of our Thankfulneſs to God, 
to give them for his ſake. Charity is one of the Wings 
of Prayer, by which it flies to the Throne of Grace: It 


crowns all the works of Piety ; it cauſes Thankſgiving to 


God in our behalf, and the Poor to bleſs us and pray for 
us: It is like the effuſion of Oil on the Woman of S:dvr, 
as long as ſhe pours into empty Veſſels it could never 
ceaſe running; or like the Widows Barrel of Meal, it 
conſumes not as long as ſhe fed the Prophet. The Sum 
of all is contain'd in the Words of our Saviour, Give Alm, 
of fuch things as you have, and behold all things are clean 
unto you : Let us therefore ſo perform our Alms, that 
like Curls of holy Incenſe they may. afcend to Heaven, 
and breathe a ſweet-ſmelling Savour into the Noftrils of 
God; for 'tis by this alone they are conſecrated into an 
acceptable Sacrifice to him, and render'd true Piety and 
Devotion: Whereas if we give our Alms merely to be 


ſeen of Men, or to ſerve our worldly Intereſt, they pro- 


ceed 
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reed not from Mercy, bat Self- love. They are a ſordid 
Traffick for Applauſe and Profit, as has been already 
obſerv'd; and hence our Saviour cautions us, Take heed 
that you do not your Alms before Men, to be feen of them, 
otherwiſe you have no Reward of your Father which is in 
Heaven, Therefore when thou doſt thy Alms, do not found 
a Trumpet before thee, as the Hypocrites ah in the Syna- 
gogues, and in the Streets, that they may have Glory of 
Men: Ferily, I ſay*unto you, they have their Reward. 
There are too many, who lay too much Streſs on the 
outward act of Giving, and do not ſufficiently regard the 
inward act of Mercy, which muſt always be attended with 
Juſtice. Some Men think to compound with Heaven, 
for certain Vices which they will not part with, by cer- 
tain Virtues which come cheap to them. A Man of a 
weak Conſtitution flatters himſelf, that his Continence 
and Temperance make amends for his Avarice. He who 
gives part of what he gets to the Poor, thinks it mends 
his Title to the other part, no matter how he came by it. 
But to do Alms is to give away ſomething of our own, 
to remedy another's want or Miſery ; wherefore to give 
away one Man's Right to ſupply another's Neceſſity, is 
not ſo much an Alm, as a Robbery. By this Rule, Debtors 
who owe more than they can pay, are oblig'd in Con- 
ſcience, not to intrench upon their Juſtice by their Mercy ; 
nor to diſable them from being juſt to their Creditors, by 
being merciful to the Poor: For tho to relieve the Poor be 
nakedly and abſtractedly good; yet it is to be conſider'd, 
that particular Actions are good or bad, according to the 
Circumſtances which adhere to them; and when that 
Action which is nakedly good, happens to be cloth'd with 
an evil Circumſtance, it is ſo far evil and unlawful ; and 
therefore, when my relieving the Poor 1s accompany'd 
with this evil Circumſtance of defrauding my Creditors of 
their Due, I am ſo far bound in Conſcience not to re- 
lieve them; becauſe if I do, I muſt relieve them unjuſtly a 
and we are eſpecially to take care, that our Alms be juſt 


and righteous. It is true, thoſe unhappy Perſons, who 
cannot 
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cannot propoſe to themſelves. to pay their Creditors any 
thing more of their juſt Debts than would almoſt be ta- 
ken for Charity, and yet can ſpare ſo ſmall a Dole from 
their own Necethties ; theſe we have before ſhewn, to 
be under an equal Duty of helping the Needs of others, 
as if they did not want themſelves to anſwer what they 
owe to their Creditors, | | 
I I cannot but again reflect on the Pleaſure there is in the 
chearful Practice of this Virtue, Heman Nature within 
us, by a kind of ſympathetick- Motion, exalts and raiſes 
itſelf up. If Mercy be the Spring of our Alms, they 
will flow with a free Current; becauſe all the while Iam 
watering others I ſhall feel the Refreſhment of my own 
Streams. When we beſtow our Alms with an unwilling 
Mind, *tis plain it is not Mercy, but Shame, or Fear, or 
Importunity which moves us; there is then no Virtue in 
them, nor can we expect that any Reward ſhould attend 
them. To contribute towards another's Relief, becauſe 
we are aſham'd or afraid to do otherwiſe, is rather paying 
a Tax than giving an A/ms; and when nothing can be 
wrung out of me, but what is diſtrain'd by Importunity, 
J give not for the Poor's Relief, but for my own Peacs 
and Quiet. What Virtue is it for a Man to give, only to 
get rid of a Dun? To render Alms virtuous they mult be 
generous, and to deſerve Reward we mult expect none. 
They muſt flow, like Water from the Spring, in natural 
and unforced Streams, and not be pump'd from us by Im- 
portunity or Shame. That our Charity ſhould be extenſive, 
as well in the Portion as in the Object, we have ſhewn in 
the foregoing Pages: To which may be added, That the 
Deſign of Alms, which are the Fruits of Mercy, being to 
redreſs the Poor Man's Miſery, to fatisfy his craving Hun- 
ger, and reſcue him from the pinching Neceſſities under 
which he groans and languiſhes; it meaſures its Alms 
accordingly, and proportions them to the Wants it ſup- 
plies: Its aim being not only to reſcue the Miſerable from 
extreme Miſery, but alſo, according to its Power, to 
render them happy. It does not think it ſufficient to 
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deliver the Needy from extreme Want and Famine, but 
covets alſo to render their Lives happy, and give them 
a comfortable Enjoy ment of themſelves: For merely to 
keep a Man from famiſhing, looks rather like a Deſign 
to prolong his Torment, and ſpin out the Duration of 
his Miſery, than to contribute to his Eaſe and Happi- 
neſs. If we intend this Happineſs, as we muſt do, if 
we have a merciful Intention, we ſhall endeavour, not 
only to enable him to live, but to live comfortably, and 
accordingly proportion our Alms. 

In times of Sickneſs, or ſcarceneſs of Work, in dear- 
neſs of Proviſions, or in the beginning of Arreſts of 
poor Men, before the Perſon has devour'd them ; or, 
after a great Loſs when their Fortunes are ſinking, and 
a ſmall Support may keep their Head above Water: Ia 
a word, when they are young and capable of Inſtruction, 
and their Friends are not capable of diſpoſing of them; 
when the placing them out to ſome honeſt Trade may 
prevent their turning Thieves or Beggars, and render 
them uſeful to their Relations, their Friends, and the 
Publick : When they are ſetting up with an inſufficient 
Stock, and a little Help may encourage their Diligence; 
theſe and ſuch like are Seaſons of Alms, in which, by 
lending a helping Hand, we may reſcue many a poou 
Wretch out of a deep Abyſs of Miſery, and make their 
future Condition eaſy and proſperous, We muſt not re- 
ſerve our Charities to our laſt Will and Teſtament, but 
embrace all Opportunities while we are living, to give 
timely Relief to the Neceſſitous; otherwiſe we ſhall at our 
Death vainly pretend to give of our Subſtance, becauſe we 
then can keep it no longer, and it will be only a throw- 
ing over the Lading when the Ship is ready to ſink. He 
who defers his Alms, when proper Seaſons are prelented, 
is ſo far the Cauſe of all the conſequent Calamities which 
the Poor ſuffer by the want of them ; and fince the De- 
ſign of Alms is to relieve the Sufferings of the Poor, tis 
doubtleſs a Degree of Cruelty to prolong their Sufferings, 
by needleſly delaying to relieve them. You would _ 
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her a cruel Mother, that having Bread enough and to 
ſpare, ſhou'd rather chooſe to afflict her Child with a 
long unſatisfy'd Hunger, than to content its craving 


Appetite, by giving it its Food in due Seaſon ; and ſure | 


"tis a great Defect of Compaſſion unneceſſarily to pro- 
long the Sufferings of our indigent Brother, tho it be 
but for a Day or an Hour, when we have a preſent Op- 
Portunity to relieve him. And fince, whatever Relief 
we deſign him, he muſt neceſſarily loſe ſo much of it, 
as the Time of our Delay amounts to; Mercy obliges 
us to relieve him quickly, and not ſuffer him to pine 
away while our Charity is growing. 

In giving of Alms, as well as other Chriſtian Duties, 
Diſcretion and Prudence ought to be obſerv'd, for thus 
the Royal Prophet tells us, A good Man fewveth Fawour, 
and lendeth, and will guide his Affairs with Diſcretion, 
Unleſs then Prudence be the Diſpenſer of our Alms, 
Mercy will miſs of what it aims at and defigns by them, 
which is to do good to the Poor, to ſupply their Ne- 
ceſſities, and give them a comfortable Enjoyment of them- 
felves : Inſtead of which, if we do not manage our- 
ſelves with Prudence, we ſhall many times create Ne- 
ceſſities by ſupplying them, and increaſe and multiply 
the Miſeries of the World by an unskilful Endeavour to 
redreſs them. It being with Alms as with Eſtates, 
where half of the Riches conſiſts in the Diſcretion of 
the Owner, and thoſe very Charities which are diſtri- 
buted by a blind Superſtition, or a fooliſh Pity, do 
many times do more hurt than good. What Harveſt 
can the World reap from this precious Seed of our 
Alms, when they are ſown with a careleſs or unskilful 
Hand? When they are either thrown on a Heap to 
uſeleſs or ſuperſtitious Purpoſes, or ſcatter'd at all Ad- 
ventures, without any Diſtinction of the cultivated from 
the fallow Ground. Thus the Birds of Prey, uſeleſs 
Vagrants, Drones, and Beggars, devour and eat them 
up, while the modeſt, impotent, and laborious Poor, 
are utterly deſtitute and unprovided. | 
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We ought to exerciſe our Prudence and Diſcretion in 


the Method of providing our Alms, in the Nature and 


Quality of them, as to the Proportions of them, and 
the manner of beftowing them. To this end, Pru- 
dence will direct us not only to be frugal in our Ex- 
pences, to pare off our Superfluities, and to be diligent 
and induſtrious in our Callings, that we may have to 


give to them that need; but alſo to appropriate a 


certain Part of our Revenues and Profits to thoſe pious 
Uſes, that ſo we may not be to ſeek for Alms upon ſud- 
den and emergent Occaſions, but may always have a 
Fund ready to ſapply our daily Diſtribution ; and if 
we take care not to alienate and embezzle this Store, we 
ſhall always give with Chearfulneſs, which doubles the 
Value of the Charity, both as to the Pleaſure we have 
in giving it, and the Poor in taking it. 

Our Prudence is alſo to be exercis'd in the Choice 
of the Objects of our Charity, taking care that they 
be ſuch as do truly need and deſerve it. For unleſs 


we do ſo, we ſhall often encourage Vice inſtead of re- 
lioving Poverty, and be tempted by the clamorous Im- 


nites of idle and vicious Perſons, to proſtitute our 


Alms to their Sloth and Intemperance. How frequen 
do we ſee the imprudent Charities of well diſpoſed 


Minds pour'd into thoſe Sinks of Filthineſs, and, like 


the Sacrifices of Bel, devoted to the importunate Luſts 


of idle Beggars and Drones, that are not ſo properly 
the Members as the Wens of the Body Politick, as be- 


ing utterly uſeleſs to all its natural Ends, and only 


ſerving to diſcover and bring Diſeaſes upon it, drawing 


away the Nouriſhment of it from its uſeful Parts and 


Members, Now what a Shame and Pity is it that 
theſe precious Fruits of Mercy ſhou'd be thus abus'd and 
miſemploy'd, to pamper a Company of devouring Ver- 
min, whoſe Buſineſs it is to croke about the Streets, 


and wander from Door to Door, while many a poor 


induſtrious Family, that has more Mouths to feed than 


Hands to work, lies drooping under its Wants and Ne- 
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ceſſities ? Wherefore tho? the former are not to be alto- 
gether neglected, when their Needs are real and urgent, 
yet certainly Prudence will direct our Charity to ſuch 
Perſons as have either fallen from Riches to Poverty, 
and conſequently are leſs able to toil and drudge for 
Bread, or elſe ſuch as are either worn out by Labour, 
or diſabled from it by Sickneſs, or oppreſs'd by Tuch a 
numerous Charge of Children, as does exceed their ut - 
moſt Induſtry to maintain. In this Ground Prudence 
will adviſe us to ſow the main of our Charities, and not 
to throw it away with a careleſs Hand, upon the barren 
Rocks and Highways, to be devoured by Vermin and 
Birds of Prey. | 
We have already obſerved that Prudence, in the de- 
termining the Nature and Quality of our Alms, will 
direct us to prefer thoſe which may ſerve a poor Man 
for a conſtant Proviſion, and put him in a fix'd way of 
living, before thoſe that are tranſient, and only help in 
a Pang of Need, that juſt hold him up from periſhing 
for an Hour, but do not take him out of the Deep Wa- 
tert. If the Perſon to whom we deſign a Relief, be fit 
and able to work, tis a much wiſer Charity to provide 
him an Employment, or to contribute towards ſetting 
him up in his Trade, than barely to relieve his preſent 
Neceflities ; becauſe by this means we relieve him both 
for the preſent and for the future, converting our Alms 
into a ſtanding Maintenance ; upon which account, 
tis doubtleſs a very prudent Charity to contribute to the 
Erection and Support of publick Work-houſes for the 
Poor, where they and their Children may be provided 
with ſuch Work as they are capable of, and thereby be 
inur'd to Induſtry, and enabled to maintain themſelves. 
. Prudent Charity not only prefers ſuch Alms as draw 
after them a laſting Effect and Benefit, before ſuch as 
only ſupply a tranſient Neceſſity; it alſo chooſes, if it 
be conſiſtent with Convenience, to give its Alms in 
Kind, rather than in Value, to give Clothes to the 
Naked, and Food to the Hungry, Phyſick to the _ 
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and Books to the Uninſtructed; for tho' Money indeed 
will anſwer all theſe Needs, yet we are not ſure it will 
be always laid out upon them. 
As to the ſtating the Proportion of our Chatity, every 
Man, as has been obſerv'd, muſt be his own Caſuiſt. 
'Tis true the Jerus had a fix'd and ſtated Proportion, a 
double Tithing was preſcrib'd to them by the Law of 
Moſes, an annual Tithe of their Increaſe for the Main- 
tenance of their Prieſts and ſacred Officers, and a third- 
Year's Tithing, which amounted to the thirtieth part of 
their Increaſe, and was directed for the Supply and 
Maintenance of the Poor. If ſuch a Proportion was. 
requir'd of the Terut, we may be ſure a greater is re- 
quir'd of us, whoſe Righteouſneſs muſt exceed the Righ- 
yeouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, if ever we mean 
to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. Divines have 
preſt this Duty of Charity as practis'd by the Fes, in 
ſeveral Diſcourſes, but I think that Moſes's legal Provi- 
ſion of the thirtieth part was of the ſame kind as our 
own legal Proviſion in the Poors- tax, and does not re- 
gard that part of Charity which we are treating of, the 
private Practice of it, what is voluntary and chearful, 
but what is conſtrain'd or injoin'd by Law. In the Ex- 
erciſe of this Virtue: God has not determin'd the exact 
Proportions, and it is impoſſible for us to do it, where 
there are ſuch different Circumſtances and Abilities, in 
this Matter. We muſt therefore leave Men; who beſt 
underſtand their own Condition, to the Guidance of 
their own Conſcience and Diſcretion, They are, in 
the firſt place, to conſider what is requiſite to ſupport 
them in the Condition of their Birth, their Place, Office, 
or Family, and to the Diſcharge of their ſeveral Obli- 
gations. For Prudence does not require of all, the 
ſame Proportions of Charity. Some may afford a trwen- 
tieth, others a thirtieth, and to others, whoſe Children 
and Dependence are numerous, or whoſe Fortunes are 
clogged and entangled, the hundredth part may be 
over-meaſure, According as the Heap is, the * le 
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Man is to ſow and diſtribute; ſubtracting not only what 


will ſupport his Life, but alſo what will maintain the 
Decency of his Eſtate and Perſon, and that not only as 
to preſent Needs, but alſo as to future Neceſſities, and 
very probable Contingencies. However, tho' People 
are net to beggar themſelves to enrich others, tho they 
are not to give to the Poor abundantly, but ſufficiently, 
according to their Abilities, yet it is doubtleſs much 
ſafer to exceed than to fall ſhort of our due Proportions, 

Having fix d the Proportions of your Eſtate for your 
Charity, you ought in the next Place to adviſe with 
your Prudence in what Proportions to diftribute it. 
And here Prudence will direct you to differ in your 
Diſtributions, according to the different Circumſtances 
of thoſe you deſign to relieve by them. Prudence di- 
res you to give to ſuch as are of a lower Rank, by 
little and little, according to their emergent Neceſſities, 
to which you are not always to limit your Alms, but 
ſometimes to extend them even to their Refreſhment 
and Recreation; that ſo together with their Toil and 
Drudgery, they may now and then enjoy ſome Sab- 
bath for the Eaſe of human Nature. But to ſuch whoſe 
Fortunes are by Loſs and Accident ſunk, both Decency 
and Mercy require us to enlarge the Proportion of our 
Alms, conſidering how great a Fall it is from Plenty 
to Neceflity, and conſequently how much more is ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe up fuch dejected Creatures, who are ſo 
unacquainted with Mitery, into any Degree of Comfort 
or Self-enjoyment. Prudence will farther dire& us to 
ſearch and find out juſt Needs, and prevent the Poor 
from asking, by ſurpriſing them with a Kindneſs which 
they did not look for. This will ſtrengthen their Faith 
in the Providence of God, who thus creates them 
Friends out of the Duſt, and brings them Supplies 
without and beyond their Expectations. Prudence will 


reſtrain us from upbraiding thoſe we give to, or from 
aſſuming by it a Lordly Superiority over our Fellow- 
creatures aud Fellow-chriſtians ; that wou'd be to = 
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them with a Bit and a Knock, and ſophiſticate our Mo- 
ney with Cruelty. When any wretched Creature wou'd 
borrow or beg of us, Prudence will adviſe us not to turn 
him away with Scorn, nor yet to remove him at a Diſ- 
tance with Signs of Diſdain or contemptuous Violence; 
but if we ſee Reaſon to grant him his Requeſt, to do it 
with ready and open Hand. Thus the Freeneſs of our 
Charity enhances the Comfort of it ; and what we de- 
ſign'd for a Relief and Succour, will leave no Sting be- 
hind it in the Mind of the Receiver. We ought above 
all things to take eſpecial Care not to oppreis the Mo- 
deſly of the humble, eſpecially of thoſe that have been 
us'd to give and not to receive ; not to relieve them with 
lofty Looks or angry Words, or a ſcornful and ſevere 

haviourz neither ſhou'd we expoſe their Poverty by 
divulging the Charity, or conveying it to them in the 
open View of the World; but to hand our Relief to them 
in ſuch a ſecret and benign, courteous and obliging Man- 
ner, as that they may receive it with Chearfulneſs, and 
without Bluſhing and Confuſion. 

How contrary to this humane and graceful way of 
giving is the manner of the great Ones of the World in 
our Time? When they give, tis commonly with a Look 
that either ſhews the Gift to be extorted by Importunity, 
or below d as a Dole to Slaves; they ſeem to affect this 
ſhocking ſort of Bounty to prevent their being again im- 
portun'd, or Peoples thinking they thought it a Duty to be 
charitable. Not conſidering that thoſe that want, have 
really a kind of Property in the ſmall of their Eſtates, 
Which Charity ſhou'd lay by for them; that their Diſtri- 
bution is not a work of Supererogation, and which they 
might have done or not done with the ſame Innocence, 
They are always indebted to the neceſlities of others ; 
theſe Debts are truly Debts of Honour, and ought to be 
firſt diſcharg'd ; they are not left at liberty to give if 
they pleaſe, or to let it alone. We have ſhewn how they 


are not only encourag'd in, but commanded to, the per- 


formanee of this Duty; which indeed is not poorer 
Yb when 
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when the haughty and rude Air of the Giver takes away 
from the Receiver the reliſh of the Comfort he propos'd 
to himſelf from the Charity he apply'd to him for. As 
for thoſe whoſe conſtant Neceſſities have habituated them 
to ask and receive with more Confidence and Aſſurance, 
we ſhou'd 1 in Prudence convey our Alms to them with 
ſuch a mixture of Severity and Sweetneſs, as neither to 
encourage them to grow upon our Charity, nor drive 
them into Deſperation of it, People wou'd not be ſo vain 
in their manner of giving Alms, nor ſo ſparing in the 
Meaſure of it, if they wou'd conſider that the whole Se- 
ries of God's Providence is little elſe but a continu'd Dole 
of Alms and Charities to his Creatures. It was his Cha- 
Tity that founded this vaſt and magnificent Hoſpital of the 
World, that ſtock'd it with ſuch a numberleſs ſwarm of 
Creatures, and endow'd it with ſuch plentiful Proviſions 
for the Support and Maintenance of them all. We do all 
of us live upon his Alms, and depend on his boundleſs 
Charity for every breath of Air we draw, for every bit 
of Bread we eat, and for every Rag of Clothes we wear: 
Indeed what are all the good things of this World, but ſo 
many Arguments of his infinite Liberality ? Look every 
where about Nature, conſider the whole Tenor of his 


Providence, ſurvey all the Works and Actions of his 


Hands, you ſhall find them all conſpiring in that amiable 
Character given of him by the Pſalmiſt, Thou art good, 
and deft good. In relieving therefore the Neceſſities of 
others we act the Part, and the beſt Part too, of the Al- 
mighty Father of Beings, who fits at the upper End of the 
Table, and carves to his whole Creation. The charitable 
Man is a God to the Unfirtunate, imitating the Mercies of 
God ; for Man has in nothing ſo near a Reſemblance 
of God as in doing good, which is doubtleſs the moſt 
Divine and God-like thing that a Creature is capable of, 
What then can be more honourable and becoming to him, 
than to tread in the-Footſteps of his Creator, to tran- 
ſcribe his Nature and Actions, and be a kind of Vice- 


| God 1 m che Wor ld ? Surely did We but underſtand and 
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conſider, how divinely Magnificent it is to ſupply the 
Neceſſities, and contribute to the Happineſs of others, 
we ſhou'd court it as our higheſt Preferment, and bleſs 
God upon our bended Knees, for deeming us worthy of 


ſuch an illuſtrious Employment; and that among the nu- 


merous Bleſſings he has heap'd upon ùs, he has vouch- 
ſafed to admit us to ſhare with himſelf the Glory of doing 
Good. His only Son, Feſus Chriſt, forſogk his Father's 
Boſom, and came down from Heaven into our Nature to 
relieve a poor periſhing World, and reſcue it from eternal 
Deſtruction. What a glorious Recommendation is this 


of Charity ? He choſe rather to do Good upon Earth 


than to reign over Angels in Heaven : The ſole Buſineſs 
he thought worthy of himſelf while he was here, was to 
feed the hungry, to cure the Blind and the Lame, to re- 
ſtore the Sick, to inſtruct the Ignorant, and reclaim the 
Rebellious. This was the Drift of all his Actions, this 
the Subject of his Miracles, this the Scope of all his Doc- 
trines ; his whole Life was nothing elſe but a continu'd 
Train of Beneficences; he went about doing Good. Con- 
ſider this, ye hard- hearted Chriſtians ; you who ſtop your 
Ears againſt the poor Man's Cries! What wou'd your 


bleſſed Lord have done, had he been in your Caſe and 


Circumſtances ? Wou'd he, who had ſo much Compaſ- 
ſion on the Multitude, as to work a Miracle to feed them, 
have turn'd that miſerable Wreich away as you do, with- 
out the leaſt Dram of Comfort or Relief? Wou'd he, 
whoſe Heart and Hand were always open to the Poor 
and Miſerable, have deſpiſed the poor Man's Moans, as 
you do? Peruſe the Pattern of his Life; ſcan over his 


whole Behaviour, and ſee if there be any one Action in 


all this great Exemplar, that does not upbraid you, and 
cry Shame upon you, for calling yourſelf, ſo narrow, 
cruel, and ſtingy a Creature, one of his Diſciples, who 
was ſo merciful, generous, and liberal a Maſter, - If fo, 
learn for the future, either to be ſo honeſt as to follow 
his Exemple, or ſo modeſt as to diſclaim any Relation 
to him. Farther, To ſuppoſe ourſelves Independent 
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Poſſeſſors of our out ward Enjoyments and Abilities to 
do good to others, 1s in effect to diveſt God of his Do- 
minion, and ſtrip him into an inſignificant Cipher, that 
only fits above in the Heavens with his Arms folded in 
his Boſom, and not concerning himſelf in the Affairs of 
this lower World ; looking down only from his Throne 
to pleaſe himſelf by ſeeing Men ſcrambling for their 
ſeveral Shares of it. But if we ſuppoſe him, as we have 
infinite Reaſon to do, the Almighty Author, and Su- 
preme Diſpoſer of all things, we muſt acknowledge, that 
*tis from his overflowing Bounty that we derive whatever 
we poſſeſs ; that*tis the Gold of his Mines which enriches 
us, the Crops of his Fields which feed us, the Fleeces of 
his Beaſts which clothe us, and that every good thing we 
enjoy, is handed to us by the Miniſtry of his all-diſpoſ- 
ing Providence ; fince we owe all to his Bounty, and in 
our greateſt Flouriſh are but his A/msmen and Penſioners, 
how deeply are we oblig'd to return to him the Oblations 
of Love and Thankſgiving ? And fince Love and Grati- 
tude conſiſt, either in the Affection of the Mind, or in 
the verbal Signification of it, or in the effectual Perfor- 
mance of good things to the Perſons whom we thank 


and love; this laſt is the moſt complete and ſubſtantial 


Expreſſion of the Reality of our Words and Affections. 
For tho' Good-will is indeed the Root of Love and Gra- 
titude, yet it lying under Ground, and out of fight, we 
cannot conclude its Being and Life without viſible Fruits 
of Beneficence to the Perſon whom we thank and love. 
As for good Words, they are at beſt but the Leaves of 
Gratitude and Love, but tis good Works that are the real 
Fruits of them, by which their Sincerity is demonſtrated: 
For as no Man does ever impreſs a falſe Stamp upon the 
fineſt Metal, ſo coſtly Thanks and Love are ſeldom 
counterfeit. Tis to avoid giving any thing, or being at 
any trouble, that Men do ſo often forge and feign, pretend- 
ing to make up, in wiſhing well, the Defect of doing ſo, 


and paying down Words inſtead of Things. But where 


Works are wanting, there no Expreſhon of our Love 


hand 
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and Gratitude can neither be real in itſelf, or acceptable 
to God. We may ſpare our Breath as well as our Money; 
for the empty Hand gives the Lye to a full Mouth; and 
all our verbal Praiſes of God, when we will part witk 
nothing for his ſake, are only ſo many trifling Compli- 
ments and downright Mockeries : But then do our Gra- 
titude and Love to God diſcover their Reality, when it ap- 
pears by our Actions, that we think nothing too dear for 


bim, when for hisſake, who hath fed and cloth'd us,and 


abundantly ſupplied our Neceſſities, we are ready upon 
all Opportunities, to feed, and clothe, and ſupply the 
Neceſſities of others. And can we think any Thing too 
dear to expreſs our Gratitude to him, upon whoſe over- 
flowing Bounty we depend for every Blefling we have or 
hope for ; who has provided, not only this temporal 
World for-our Bodies, but alſo an eternal Heaven for 
our Souls, and has ſent his Son to us from his own Boſom, 
to tread out our way to it, and conduct us thither ? Or can 
we think any Thanks too coſtly for that bleſſed Son, who 
grudg'd not to come down from Heaven into this Vale of 
Miſeries, and pour out his Blood for our ſakes? Was it 
not much harder for him to part with Heaven, than tis 
for you to part with a little Money? And can you think 
it much to beſtow an Alms for his ſake, who grudg'd not 
to lay down his Life for yours? This is the Argument of 
the Apoſtle, For ye know the Grace of our Lord FeſasChrift, 
that tho he awas rich, yet for your ſakes he became poor, that 


ye thro his Poverty might he rich. If Men wou'd ſeriouſly 


conſider the high Obligation they are charg'd with to 
give Alms, on the Accounts of God and our Saviour,they 
would not need ſo many Motives to it; but really Cha- 
rity is become ſo cold and dead, there is hardly any thing 
but Form remaining in it. We give ſometimes becauſe 
we ſee others do it, and wou'd not be ſingular ; But alas, 
we ſhou'd give, as thoſe who know that God lends the 
poor Man his Name, and allows him to ask our Succours 
for his fake: He gives him Credit from himſelf to us 
for what he ſtands in need of, and bids him charge what 
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he receives upon his Account; permitting us to reckon 
him oblig'd by it, and to write him down our Deb tor. 
When we ſtop our Ears to the Cries of the Poor, God 
takes himſelf to be repulſt by us, and interprets it as a 
rude Affront to his own Perſon, it being offer'd to one 
that bears his Name, and wears his Livery: For the 
poor Man's Rags are a Badge of his Relation to God, 
and his Wants are the Mouths by which God himſelf in- 
treats our Relief ; aſſuring us that he will place it to Ac- 
count, and take it as kindly at our Hands, as if we had 
reliev'd him in his own Perſon, as we have more than 
once prov'd from his own Word. Shou'd we not break 
out into theſe holy Expoſtulations then, rather than he- 
fitate the leaſt in the Practice of this Duty of Charity ? 
O Bleſſed God, that thou ſhouldſi own thyſelf my Debtor, 
only for repaying thee a part of what thou haſt lent me, and 
of what is flill thy oaun by an unalienable Property: That 
thou, who art the great Landlord of the World, ſhouldſt thus 
acknowledge thyſelf indebted to thy poor Tenant, fur paying 
thee a ſmall Quit. rent, a Pepper corn of Homage, for what 
4 hold in thy Right, and by thy Bounty] For thus it is, God 
lends us our Eſtates, and then writes himſelf our Debtor 
for that ſmall Part which we repay him in the Works of 
Piety and Charity. And as God puts our Alms to his 
own Account, ſo does our Saviour alſo ; Inaſmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my Brethren, ye 
have done it unto me: That is, I account myſelf oblig'd 
by it, and do receive it at your Hands with the ſame 
Kindneſs and Acceptance, as if you had been with me 
in my State of Humiliation, and ſhew'd me all this Mercy 
in my own Perſon. Now when both my Creator and my 
Redeemer ſend a poor Wretch to me in their own Name and 
Perſon, and deſire me for their Sakes, and upon their Ac- 
counts, to relieve him, can I be either ſo ungrateful to 
them, towhom I am indebted for all that I have or hope 
for, or ſo wanting to my own Intereſt, as to neglect ſo 
fair an Opportunity of making them ſome Return of their 
Favours, and obliging them by it, to heap more Favours 

upon 
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upon me? For when in giving to the Poor I give to God 
and to Chriſt, what glorious Compenſation may I expect 
from ſuch kind and liberal Paymaſters? Tho' God may 
ſometimes defer, yet he never forgets toreturn a charitable 
Work: You may ſafely depend upon it, that ſo much as 
ye have beſtow'd in Works of Charity, ſo much, with 
vaſt Increaſe and Intereſt, you have ſecur'd to you in the 
Hands of God, who will either return it to you hither 
in temporal Bleſſings; or, which is a thouſand times bet- 
ter, repay it to you with infinite Intereſt, in the Weight of 
your eternal Crown. Thus by giving Alms we tranſmit 
our periſhableWealth to Heaven before us, as it were, by 
Bills of Exchange, to be repaid us when we come there 
in everlaſting Treaſure. When by relieving the poor Man's 
Wants, we may thus tranſmute our Droſs into Gold, and, 
which is more, our periſhing Gold into immortal Glory, 
what Man in his Wits wou'd refuſe any fair Opportunity 
of making ſuch a bleſſed Exchange ? The Duty of Cha- 
rity is of ſo very great Importance to our preſent and fu- 
ture Felicity, that we have extended our Confiderations 
upon it to a more than ordinary Length. The exciting 
Chriſtians to the Exerciſe of it for their own Sakes, and 
for the Sakes of the Poor and Needy, the Naked and 
Hungry, has been ſo much our Endeavour, that we may 
perhaps: be thought too importunate ourſelves, and to 
have enforc'd one thing too 'much, and too often : but 
as there can hardly be any thing ſaid too often, which 
ſerves to impreſs this Virtue on the Mind, ſo there can 


be too much ſaid of nothing, that tends to make us more 
Virtuous and more Happy. 
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() may ſay more hard things againſt Envy, 


than againſt the moſt tormenting Diſeaſe ; 'tis 

full of Pain, and a great Inſtrument of Yexation : 
It eats the Fleſh, dries up the Marrow, makes hollow 
Eyes, lean Cheeks, and a pale Face; it is no more nor 
no leſs than a direct Reſolution never to enter into Heaven 
by the way of noble Pleaſure taken in the good of others. 
It is moſt contrary to God, and the very Reverſe of the 
Felicities and Actions of Heaven, where every Star in- 
creaſes the Light of the other, and the multitude of 
Gueſts at the Supper of the Lamb, makes the eternal Meal 
more a Feſtival. It is perfectly the State of Hell and the 
Paſſion of Devils, for they do nothing but deſpair in 
themſelves, and envy others Quiet and Safety, and yet 
cannot rejoice either in their Good or Evil; tho' they 
endeavour to hinder that, or procure this, with all the 
Devices and Arts of Malice, and of a great Underſtand- 
ing. Envy can ſerve no end in the World; it cannot 
pleaſe any thing, nor do any thing, nor hinder any 
thing, but the Content and Happineſs of him that has it: 
It can never pretend to Juſtice, as Hatred and Unchari- 
tableneſs ſometimes may : For there may be cauſes of 
Hatred, I may have wrong done me, and then Hatred 
has ſome Pretence, tho' no juſt Argument ; whereas no 
Man is unjuſt or injurious for being proſperous and 
wiſe. Many Men therefore profeſs to hate another, but 
no Man owns Envy, as being an Enmity and Diſplea- 


fure for no Cauſe but Goodneſs or Felicity. Envious 
Men 
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Men are like Caterpillars, that delight moſt to devour 
ripe and excellent Fruits. Envy is the baſeſt of all Crimes, 
for Malice and Anger are appeas d with Benefits, but 
Envy is exaſperated, as envying the Fortunate both the 
Power and the Will to do good; it never leaves murmur- 
ing, till the envy'd Perſon be levell'd, and then only the 
Vulture leaves to eat the Liver. If his Neighbour be 
made miſerable, the envious Man may be himlelf trou- 
bled, but his Sorrow is ſelfiſh ; and he does not ſo much 
pity the Miſerable as himſelf, for being liable to the ſame 
Misfortune. There is ſomething more ſlaviſh in this 
than in any other Paſſion; it confeſſes a Superiority in 
the Object it works upon, either in Merit or in Fortune, 
and hates it for that Subjection, which perhaps is only 
a Dream of his, and a Diſeaſe of his Imagination. We 
have been talking of its oppoſite, Charity; and by exa- 
mining the Beauty of that Virtue, we ſhall the better 
ſee the deformity of this Vice, 

It is aw argument of a great and Mind, to 
employ ourſelves in doing good, to extend our Thoughts 
and Care to the Concernments of others, and to uſe our 
Power and Endeavours for their Benefit and Advantage, 
becauſe it ſhews an Inclination and Defire in us, to have 
others happy as well as ourſelves. Thoſe who are of a 
narrow and envious Spirit, of a mean and ſordid Dif 
fition, love to contract themſelves within themſelves, 
and like the Hedgehog, to ſhoot out their Quills at every 
one that comes near them ; they take care of no body 
but themſelves, and fooliſhly think their own Happineſs 
the greater, becauſe they have it alone and to themſelves, 
But the nobleſt and moſt heavenly Diſpoſitions think 
themſelves happieſt when others ſhare with them in 
their Happineſs. Of all Beings, God is the fartheſt re- 
mov'd from Envy; and the nearer any Crcature ap- 
proaches to him, the farther it is off from this helliſh 
Quality and Diſpoſition, It 1s the temper of the Devil to 
grudge Happineſs to others ; he envy'd that Man ſhould 
be in Paradiſe when he was caſt out of Heaven. 
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Other Perfections are of a more melancholick and ſo- 
litary Diſpoſition, and ſhine brighteſt when they are 
alone, or attain'd to but by a few ; once make them com- 
mon, and they loſe their Luſtre. But it 1s the nature of 
Goodneſs to communicate itſelf, and the farther it 
ſpreads, the more glorious it is ; God reckons it as one of 
the moſt glorious Titles, as the brighteſt Gem in his 
Diadem, The Lord, mighty to ſave ; he delighits not to 
ſhew his Sovereignty in ruining the Innocent, and de- 
ſtroying helpleſs Creatures; that is the property of ſove- 
reign Tyranny upon Earth: Cruel and arbitrary Princes 
think, they never exert their Dignity with ſo much 
Luſtre, as when it is exercis'd in Acts of Severity and 
Blood; as if Miſchief was inſeparable from Power; but 
God delights in relieving the Helpleſs and Innocent, 
and to the Devil belongs the Title of The Deſtroyer. 

Without the quality of Goodneſs, all other Perfections 
wou'd change their Nature, and loſe their Excellency; 
great Power and Wiſdom wou'd be terrible, and raiſe 
nothing but Dread and Suſpicion in us. Power without 
Goodneſs, is Tyranny and Oppreſſion, and Wiſdom is 
Craft and Treachery, Tis needleſs to reduce this to 
Exemple. A Being endu'd with Knowledge and Power, 
and yet wanting Goodneſs, wou'd be nothing leſs but 
an irrefiſtible Evil, and an omnipotent Miſchief, We 
admire Knowledge, and are afraid of Power, and ſuſ- 
pe&t Wiſdom ; but we can heartily love nothing but 
Goodneſe, or ſuch Perfections as are in Conjunction with 
it; for Knowledge and Power may be in a Nature con- 
trary to God; the Devil has theſe Perfections in an 
excelling Degree. When all is done, nothing argues a 
great and generous Mind but only Goodneſs, which is a 
Propenſion and Diſpoſition to make others happy, and a 
Readineſs to do them all the kind Offices we can. A 
conſidering Man cannot without Aſtoniſhment ſee, that 
tho' the Concerns of Men are all diſpos'd by an uner- 
ring Wiſdom, and acknowledged by themſelves to be 
le, yet that ſcarce any Man is pleas d. The Truth is, 

we 
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we have generally in us the worſt part of the Levellers 
Principles ; and tho' we can very contentedly behold 
Multitudes below us, yet are we impatient to ſee any 
above us ; not only the Foot complains that it is not the 
Hand, but the Ear becauſe it is not the Eye. Not only the 
lowermoſt but the higher ranks of Men are uneaſy, if 
there be any one Step above them. Nay, ſo importu- 
nate is this aſpiring Humour, that we ſee Men are forced 
to feed it, tho? but with Air and Shadows. He that can- 
not make any real Advance in his Quality, will yet do 
it in Effigy, in all little Gaieties and Pageantries of it; 
and if he cannot effect ſo much as that, that Canker, 
Envy, gnaws his Heart, and feeds upon his very Vitals, 
Many Men have created Wants, merely out of Envy of 
other Mens Abundance. Lucifer was happy enough in 


his original State, yet cou'd not think himſelf fo, becauſe 


he was not like the moſt High; and when by that inſolent 
Ambition he had forfeited Bliſs, it has ever ſince been 
an aggravation of his Torment, that Mankind is aſſum'd 
to a capacity of it ; and accordingly, he makes it the 
deſign of his envious Induſtry to defeat him. How per- 
fectly are the two firſt parts of this Copy tranſcrib'd by 
thoſe, who firſt cannot be ſatisfy'd with any inferior de- 
gree of Proſperity, and then whet their Impatience with 
other Mens * i of what they cannot attain ? 
Tis much to be doubted, that they who go thus far, 
may compleat the Parallel ; and endeavour, when they 
have opportunity, to undermine that Happineſs they 
envy. Therefore ſince the Devil is ſo apt to impreſs 
his whole Image, where he has drawn any of his Linea- 
ments, it concerns us_warily to guard ourſelves, and 
by a chriſtian Symyathy with our Brethren, to make the 
comfort of others an Allay, not an Improvement, of 
our Miſeries; Charity, the Virtne we have fo largely 
treated of, has a ſtrange magnetick Power, and at- 
tracts the concerns of our Brethren to us; he who has 
it in his Breaſt can never want Refreſhment, while any 
about him are happy ; for by adopting their — 
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ke ſhares in their Joys: Jethro, tho' an alien, rejoiced 


for all the Good God had done to Iſrael; and why ſhou'd 


not we have as ſenfible a Concurrence-with our Fellow- 
Chriſtians ? He who has ſo, will find ſomething to ba- 
lance his own Sufferings. 

One wou'd think that ſo painful and ſo impotent a 
Vice as Envy, ſhou'd not be ſo prevalent ; but ſuch is 
the Pride of Man's Heart, that it cannot eaſily be brought 
to be in Humour with SubjeQion of any kind; and we 
are commonly ſo favourable to ourſelves, as to make up 
in our own Imagination, the loſs of thoſe Advantages 
we envy in others; which Vanity will go a great way 
to take off the rancour of this Vice, where Religion 
and Virtue have not ſuppreſt it. 
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Believe there is hardly a Man living, who is the 
leaſt converſant with Men or Things paſt and pre- 
ſent, either in Life or in Hiftory, but will acknow- 
ledge that Detraction was never carry'd to ſuch an Ex- 
travagance as it has been lately with us in Exgland. Some 
Hints have been given of it in the foregoing Pages. I 
mall now conſider this Vice more fully, and expoſe the 
Guilt and the Miſchief of it, which will doubtleſs be 


confirm'd by all our Experiences. 


In doing this it will be neceſſary to diſcourſe of De- 
traction in all the Parts of it, as well that of the 


Tongue as that of the Pen. And if there be thoſe that 
Areteb their Mouths againſt Heaven, we are not to won- 


der if there be more that will Shoot their Arrows, even 
bitter 
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bitter Words, againſt the beſt Men upon Earth. It was 
done in David's time; God and good Men, as the royal 
Pſalmiſt aſſures us, had the Mouths of wicked Men 
ſtretched againſt them. 

As Detraction is, in ſome Inſtances, one of the high- 
eſt Sins, ſo tis certainly one of the moſt common, and 
eſpecially of late. By being ſo common it becomes in- 
ſenſible, and is a Vice that above all others ſeems to have 
maintain'd not only its Empire but its Reputation too. 
Men are not yet convinc'd heartily that 'tis a Sin; or if 
any, not of ſo deep a Dye, or ſo wide an Extent, as it 
is, They have, if not falſe, yet imperfect Notions of it; 
and by not knowing how far its Circle reaches, do of- 
ten, like young Conjurers, ſtep beyond the Limits of 
their Safety. Many who would ſtartle at an Oath, whoſe 
Stomachs as well as Conſciences would recoil at an Ob- 
ſcenity, do yet flide glibly into a Detraction: which yet, 
methinks, Perſons otherwiſe of ftri&t Converſation ſhou'd 
not frequently and habitually do, had not their eaſy 
Thoughts of the Guilt ſmooth'd the way to it. 

Detraction is a flat Contradiction to the grand Rule of 
Charity, the loving our Neighbours as ourſelves ; that 
which at once violates the Sum of the whole ſecond Ta- 
ble of the Law, (for ſo our Saviour renders it) muſt be 
look'd on as no trifling inconfiderable Guilt. The very 
ſignification of the Word ſhews 'tis a ſort of Robbery 
committed on your Neighbour ; it ſignifieth the vf 
drawing or taking off from a thing ; and as it is apply'd 
to the Reputation, it denotes the impairing and leſſen- 
ing a Man in point of Fame, rendring him leſs valu'd 
and eſteem'd by others; which is the final aim of De- 
traction, tho purſu'd by various Means. It is juſtly 
look'd on as one of the moſt unkind Deſigns one Man 
can have upon another, there being implanted in every 
Man's Nature a great Tenderneſs of Reputation ; and to 
be careleſs of it is taken for a Mark of a degenerous 
Mind, On which Account it may be preſumed, Thar 
he who will ſell his own Fame, will alſo ſell the publick 
Intereſt, 
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Intereſt. Tis true, many have improv'd this too far, 
blown up this Spark into ſuch Flames of Ambition as 
have ſet the World into a Combuſtion ; ſuch as Alex- 
ander, Ceſar, and others, who ſacrific'd Hecatombs to 
their Fame, fed it up to a Prodigy upon a canibal Diet, 
the Fleſh of Men. In our Days we have ſeen the chief 
Reaſon for the moſt unjuſt and bloody Wars has been 
wound up in the ſingle Phraſes of our Honour and our 
Glory; yet even theſe Exceſſes ſerve to evince the uni- 
verſal conſent of Mankind, that Reputation 1s a valua- 
able and deſirable Thing. Nor have we only the age 
of Man, but the atteſtation of God himſelf: A good Names 
is better than great Riches : Again, A good Name is beiter 
than precious Ointment. And the more to recommend it, 
he propoſes it as a reward to Piety and Virtue, as he 
menaces the contrary to Wickedneſs ; The memory of the 
Fuſt ſhall be bleſſed, but the name of the Wicked ſhall 
rot. Accordingly good Men have in their Eſtimate 
rank'd their Names in the next degree to their Souls, 
preferr'd them before Goods or Life. Indeed 'tis that 
which gives an inferior ſort of Immortality and makes 
us even in this Wbrld ſurvive ourſelves; this part of us 
alone continues verdant in the Grave, and yields Perfume 
when we are ſtench and rottenneſs: The Conſideration 
whereof has ſo prevail'd with the more generous Hea- 
thens, that they have -chearfully quitted Life in Con- 
templation of it. 

The love of Liberty and Glory has been always bleſt 
with the applauſe of Poſterity, however it may be de- 
preſt in the Purſuits of it. Tyranny and the Creatures 
of Tyrants deſpiſe that good Name, whoſe Odor is richer 
than the richeſt Perfumes ; they being black themſelves, 
defire nothing but to blacken others; they confound 
Fame and Infamy, they indulge their luſt of Power, 
and look on every thing elſe as inſipid or ridiculous; 
44 they are inſenſible of Shame, and do not care what 
Fn" any Tongue can ſay of them, as long as they can cut 
if | it out for it, But as theſe are Monſters in Morality, fo 
4 | nothing 
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nothing can be argu'd from their Practices againſt the 


common opinion of all honeſt Men. Such will always 


be impatient when their Reputation is invaded. To 


what Danger, to what Guilt, does ſometimes the very 


fancy of a reproach hurry Men? It makes them really 
forfeit that Virtue from whence all true Reputation 
ſprings, and loſe the Subſtance by too greedy catching 
at the Shadow. 

Since Reaſon ſets Fame at ſo high a rate, and Paſſion 
at a higher, we may conclude the violating this Intereſt 
one of the greateſt Injuries in human Commerce ; ſuch 
as is reſented not only by the Raſh but the Sober. We 
muſt pick out only Blocks and Stones, the ſtupid part 
of Mankind, if we think we can inflit this Wound 
without Smart. And tho? the powers of Chriſtianity do 
in ſome ſo moderate this Reſentment, that none of thoſe 
Blows ſhall recoil, no degree of Revenge be attempte&, 
yet that does not at all juſtify or excuſe the Inflictor, It 
may indeed be a uſeful trial of the Patience and Meek- 
neſs of the Defamed, yet the Defamer has not the leſs 
either of Crime or Danger : Not of Crime, for that is 
rather enhanced by the goodneſs of the Perſon injur'd ; 
nor of Danger, ſince God is the more immediate Aven- 
ger of thoſe who attempt not to be their own. But if the 
Injury meets not with this Meeknels, as tis very likely 
it will not in this vind ictive Age, it then contracts another 
accumulative Guilt, ſtands anſwerable not only for its 
own poſitive Ill, but for all the accidental which it 
cauſes to the Sufferer, who by this means is robb'd not 
only of his Reputation, but his Innocence too, provok'd 
to thoſe unchriſtian Returns which draw God allo into 
the Enmity, and ſet him at once at War with Heaven 


and Earth. And tho? as to his immediate Judgment he 


muſt bear his Iniquity, and anſwer for his Impatience, 
yet as in all civil Inſurrections the Ringleader is look'd 
on with a particular Severity, ſo doubtleſs in this Caſe 
the firſt Provoker has by his Seniority and Primogeni- 
ture a double Portion of the Guilt, and may conſequently 


expect 
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expect part of the Puniſhment, according to the doom 
of our Saviour, Woe be to that Man by whom the Offence 
cometh. 

What atrain of Miſchiefs uſually follows this Sin of 
Detraction ! *tis ſcarce poſſible to make a full Eſtimate 
of its Malignity : Tis one of the grand Incendiaries 
which diſturbs the peace of the world, and has a great 
Share in moſt of its Quarrels. For cou'd we examine 
all the Feuds which haraſs Perſons, Families, nay, ſome- 
times Nations too, we ſhou'd find the greater part take 
their Riſe from injurious reproachful Words. In regard 
therefore of the proper Guilt of this Vice, and all thoſe 
remoter Sins and Miſeries which come after it, tis every 
Man's great Concern to watch over himſelf; neither is 
it leſs in reſpect of that univerſal Aptneſs we have to this 
Sin, and its being ſo perpetually at hand, that for others 
we muſt attend Occaſions and Seaſons, but the Opportu- 
nities of this are always ready: I can do my Neigh- 
bour this Injury when I can do him no other. Beſides, 
the multitude of Objects do proportionably multiply both 
the Poſſibilities and Occaſions, and the Objects here are 
as numerous as there are Perſons in the World I either 
know or have heard of. For tho* ſome ſorts of Detrac- 
tion ſeem confin'd to thoſe to whom we bear particular 
Malice, yet there are other kinds of it more ranging, 
which fly indifferently at all. This Sin has the aid of 
almoſt univerſal Exemple, which is an Advantage be- 
yond all the other, there being ſcarce any ſo irreſiſtible 
Infinuation as the practice of thoſe with whom we con- 
verſe, and no ſubje& of Converſe ſo common as the de- 
faming our Neighbours. There are two kinds of ſpread- 
1 ing defamatory Reports, either falſe or true; which tho? 
6 they ſeem to be of different Complexions, yet may ſpring 
if from the ſame Stock, and drive at the ſame Deſigns. The 
ſpreading of falſe defamatory Reports admits of various 
Circumſtances: Sometimes a Man invents a perfect Fal- | 
1 fity of another; ſometimes he that does not invent it, yet | 
1 reports it, tho he knows it to be falſe; and a third — | 
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there are, who having not certain Knowledge whether it 
be falſe or no, do yet divulge it as an abſolute Certainty, 
or at leaſt with ſuch artificial Inſinuations as may bias the 
Hearer on that Hand : The former of theſe is a Crime of 
ſo high, ſo diſingenuous a Nature, that tho' many are vile 
enough to commit, none are ſo impudent to avow it. 
Even in this Age of inſulting Vice, when almoſt all 
Wickedneſs appears barefaced, this is fain to keep on 
the Vizard. No Man will own himſelf a falſe Accuſer ; 
for if Modeſty do not reſtrain him, yet his very Malice 
will, ſince to confeſs wou'd be to defeat his Deſign. 
'Tis indeed the moſt diabolical of all other Sins, it being 
a ConjunQion of two of the Devil's moſt eſſential Pro- 
perties, Malice and Lying: We know tis his peculiar 


Title to be the Accuſer of the Brethren; and when we 


tranſcribe his Copy, we alſo aſſume his Nature, intitle 
ourſelves. to a Deſcent from him: Te are of your Fa- 
ther the Devil, we are by it a fort of Incubus Brats, the 
infamous Progenies of the lying Spirit. It 1s indeed a 
Sin of ſo groſs, ſo formidable a Bulk, that there needs 
no help of Opticks to render it diſcernible. 

The next Degree is not much ſhort of it, what it wants 
is rather of Invention than Malice; for he that will ſo 
adopt another's Lye, ſhews he wou'd willingly have been 
its proper Father: It does indeed differ no more than the 
Maker of adulterate Wares does from the Vender of 
them; and certainly there cannot be a more ignominious 
Trade than the being Huckſters to ſuch vile Merchan- 
diſe, in which the publick Libeller, of our Times are 
notorious Dealers. They do, tis true, invent of their 
own, as well as report other Mens Scandal; but whether 
it be their own, or others, they vend it, when they know 
it to be falſe, to thoſe whoſe Intereſt they think it wou'd 
be to have it true. The Sin of this is not leſs than the 
Baſeneſs. We find the Lower of a Lye rank'd in an equal 
form of Guilt with the Maker ; and ſurely he muſt be 
preſum'd to love it that can deſcend to be the Broker to 
it, and help it to pals current in the World, 1 
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The third ſort of DetraRors look a little more demure- 
ly; and, with the Woman in the Proverbs, Wipe their 
Mouths and ſay, they have done no Wickedne/5s. They do 
not certainly know the Falſity of what they report, and 
their Ignorance muſt ſerve them as an Amulet againſt the 
Guilt both of Deceit and Malice; but it is to be feard 
* twill do neither. For if they are affected ignorantly, 
they are ſo willing it ſhou'd be true, that they have not 
attempted to examine it. It does not ſuffice that I do not 
know the Falſity, for to make me a true Speaker tis ne- 
ceſſary I know the Truth of what I affirm. Nay, if the 
thing were never ſo true, yet if I knew it not to be ſo, 
its Truth will not ſecure me from being a Liar; and 
therefore whoever endeavours to have that received for 
a Certainty, which himſelf knows not to be ſo, offends 
againſt Truth. The utmoſt that can confiſt with Since- 
rity, is to repreſent it to others as doubtful as it appears 
to him; yet even that, as conſonant as it appears to 
Truth, is not Charity. Even doubtful Accuſations leave 
a Stain behind them, and often prove indelible Injuries 
to the Party accus'd ; how much more then do the more 
poſitive and confident Aſperſions we have hitherto ſpoken 
of? Thoſe who ſpread this doubtful Calumny are greater 
Advancers of defamatory Deſigns than the firſt Contrivers. 
For they, upon a conſciouſneſs of their Falſeneſs, are ob- 
lig'd to proceed cautiouſly, to pick out the credulous and 
leaſt diſcerning Perſons, on whom to impoſe their Fictions, 
and dare not produce them in all Companies for fear of 
Detection; but theſe, in confidence that the Untruth, if 
it be one, lies not at their Door, ſpeak it without any 
Reſtraint in all Places, at all Times; and what the others 
are fain to whiſper, they proclaim, like the Engine 
which pretends io convey a Whiſper many Miles off. 
In the caſe of Stealing tis proverbially ſaid, IF there vere 
no Receivers, there ewou'd be no Thieves; and in this of 
Slander, If taere were fewer Spreaders, there wou'd be 
fewer forgers ot Libels, the Manufacture wou'd be diſ- 
charg'd, if it were not for theſe Retailers of it. 
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If we apply theſe practices to our rule of Duty, there 
will need no very cloſe Inſpection to diſcern the Obli- 
quity. The moſt ſuperficial Glance will evidence theſe 
ſeveral degrees of Slanderers to do what they wou'd not 
be willing to ſuffer: Who among them can be content 
to be falſly aſpers'd? Nay, ſo far are they from that, 
that let but the ſhadow of their own Calumny refle& on 
themſelves, let any but truly tell them that they have 
falſly accus'd others, they grow raving and impatient, 
like a Dog at a Looking-glaſs, combating that Tmage 
which himſelf creates; and how ſmoothly ſoever the 
original Lye ſlides from them, the Echo of it grates their 
Ears, It is obſervable, that thoſe who make the greateſt 
Havock of other Mens Reputation, are the moſt nicely 
tender of their own; which ſets this fin of Defamation 
in a moſt diametrical Oppoſition to the evangelical 
Precept of lowing our Neighbours as ourſelves. Thus much 
is diſcernible even in the ſurface of the Crime; but if 
we look deeper, and examine the Motives, we ſhall 
find the Foundation well agrees to the Superſtructure, 
they being actually one of theſe two, Malice or Intereſt, 
The thing is ſo diſingenuous, ſo contrary to the dictates 
of Humanity, as well as Divinity, that I muſt, in re- 
verence to our common Nature, preſume, that nothing 
but a very forcible Impulſe cou'd drive a Man ſo far 
from himſelf. The Devil here plays the Artiſt, and as 
the fataleſt Poiſons to Men are, they ſay, drawn from 
human Bodies, ſo here he extracts the Venom of the 
iraſcible and concupiſcible part, and in it dips thoſe 
Arrows which we thus ſhoot at one another. 

Malice is the Whirlwind which has ſhaken States and 
Families, no leſs than private Perſons; a Paſſion ſo im- 
petuous and precipitate, that it often equally involves 
the Agent and the Patient; a malicious Man being of 
like Violence, with thoſe who flung the three Children 
into the fiery Furnace, conſum'd by thoſe Flames into 
which he caſt others. As for Intereſt, tis the univerſal 
Monarch to which all other Empires are 'Tributaries 3 

to 
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to which Men facrifice, not only their Conſcience and 
Innocence, but what is uſually much dearer, their 
Senſualities and Vices: Thoſe, whom all the Divine, 
either Threats or Promiſes, cannot perſuade to mortify, 
nay but reſtrain one Luſt, at Mammon's Beck will diſ- 
claim many, and force their Inclinations to comply 
with their Intereſt. ; 
While this Sin of Calumny has two ſuch potent 

Abettors, we are not to wonder at its Growth. As 
long as Men are malicious and deſigning, they will be 
traduting. Theſe Cyclopes will be perpetually forging 
Thunderbolts, againſt which no Innocence or Virtue 
can be proof. And, alas, we daily find too great Effect 
of their induſtry : But tho' theſe are the Forgers of the 
more ſolemn deliberate Calumnies, yet this ſportive Age 
has produc'd another ſort, there being Men that Defame 
others out of Wantonneſs; invent little Stories, that 
they may find themſelves Exerciſe, and the Town Talk, 
This, if it muſt paſs for Sport, is ſuch as Solomon de- 
ſcribes, 4s a Mad-man that cafteth Firebrands, Arrows 
and Death, fo is he that deceiveth his Neighbour, and 
faith, am not I in port? He who ſhoots an Arrow in 
jeſt, may kill a Man in earneſt ; and he who gives him- 
ſelf the Liberty to play with his Neighbour's Fame, 
may ſoon play it away. Moſt Men are ſo ready to en- 
tertain ill Opinions of others, that they greedily draw 
in any Suggeſtion of that kind ; and one may as eaſily 
perſuade the thirſty Earth to refund Water ſhe has ſuck'd 
into her Veins, as them to depoſite a Prejudice they have 
1 once taken up. Theſe jocular Slanders are often as 
FB miſchievous as thoſe of deeper Deſign; and the Slight- 
If |: neſs of the Temptation aggravates the Guilt: For ſure 
15 he who can put ſuch an Intereſt of his Neighbour's, in 
balance with a little Fit of Laughter, ſets it at a lower 
1 Price, than he who hopes to enrich or advance himſelf 

5 by it. Tho' it may paſs among ſome for a Specimen 
[8 7 of Wit, yet it really leaves them among Solomon's Fools, 
whe make a mock at Sin, 


Slander 
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Slander is a Plant that grows in all Soils. The fro- 
lickſome Humour as well as the moroſe betrays to the 
Guilt. Who can hope to eſcape this Scourge of the Tongue, 
as the Wiſe man has it, and this Flail of the Preſs? Per- 
ſons of all Ranks do mutually aſperſe, and are aſpers'd. 
The Great give Patronage and Encouragement; and the 
Small madly run into that, which turns ſo much to their 
Profit and their Pleaſure, He who wou'd not have his 
Credulity abus'd, has ſcarce a ſecurer way than, like 
that Aſtrologer, who made his Almanacſ give a tolerable 
Account of the Weather, by a direct Inverſien of the 
common Prognoſtications, to let his Belief run quite 
contrary to Reports. This diſeaſe is grown ſo epide- 
mick, that even Religion has got a Taint of it; each 
Profeſſion and Opinion endeavouring to repreſent its 
Antagoniſt as odious as it can ; and while they contend 
for ſpeculative Truth, they by mutual Calumnies, for- 
feit the praQtic: A thing which juſtly excites the Grief 
of good Men, to ſee that thoſe, who pretend all to the 
ſame Chriſtianity, ſhou'd only be unanimous in the vio- 
lating that Truth and Charity it preſcribes. 

Theſe Religious Debates, far unworthy ſuch an Epithet, 
are come to ſuch a degree of Irreligion, that it has given 
occaſion to Unbelievers, to make a jeſt of our holy Doc- 
trine itſelf, Can there be any thing, they cry, in a Re- 
ligion, the Profeſſors of which break thro' all the Rules 
of it, in Contentions about indifferent Matters ? Charity 
is the Sum of all, and that was never ſo much broken 
thro' as it has been in our Times, If theſe be the 
Weapons of our ſpiritual Warfare, what may we think 
of the carnal? How are our ſecular Animoſities purify'd, 
when our Speculations are thus manag'd? How eafily 
do we run down the Reputation of any, who ſtand in 
the way either of our Spleen or Avarice? 

As there can be no true Religion, without Charity; fo 
there can be no true human Prudence, without Bearing 
and Condeſcenſion. This Rule will direct us, who are of 
the eſtabliſh d Church, in our Carriage towards thoſe = 
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diſſent from it, both in our Words and in our Actions. 
A good Chriſtian wou'd have ſuch miſtaken Men ready 
to throw themſelves into the Arms of the Church, and 
wou'd have thoſe Arms as ready to receive them that 
ſhall come to us. He wou'd have no ſuperciſious Look 
to frighten thoſe ſtray'd Sheep from coming into the Fold 
again; nor no hard Words to ſharpen their Reſentment, 
and make a perpetual Bar to Unity. But where 1s therea 
Diſpoſition in the contending Parties, to bear with one 
another, to ſpeak well of one another, and put an end to 
that Fire of Contention, which the Mouths of wicked 
Men have blown into ſo terrible a Flame ? 

Not only pious Men, but Piety itſelf partakes of the 
ſame Fate in the Inſults of Slander ; and he who has a 
merry Humour to gratify, cares not whether it be at 
the Expence of his Religion, Neighbour's Rep on, 
or at that of Religion itſelf. 

How great Madneſs is it to make ſo coftly Oblat ion to 
ſo vile an Idol as Calumny ? *Tis indeed the worſhipping 
our own Imaginations; preferring a malicious Fiction be- 
fore a real Felicity; which is but faintly reſembled by 
him, who is ſaid to have choſen to part with his Biſhop- 
rick, rather than burn his Romance. Are there not groſs 
corporal Sins enough to ruin us? Muſt we have real ones 
too? Damn ourſelves with Chimeras, and by theſe For- 
geries of our Brains, dream ourſelves to Deſtruction? 

Let all thoſe then, who thus unhappily employ their 
invective Faculty, timely conſider, how unthriving a 
Trade it is likely to prove; that all their falſe Accuſa- 
tions of others, will rebound in true ones upon them- 
ſelves. It does often fo in the World, where the moſt 
clandeſtine Contrivances of this kind many times meet 
with Detection: Or if this ſhould happen to keep on 
the Diſguiſe here, yet it will infallibly be torn off at the 
great Day, when all the Deeds of Darkneſs ſhall be ſet 
in full Light before God, Angels and Men. 

Let us now take the other Branch of Defamation, that 
which is true, into our Conſideration, This mult be _ 

| eſt 
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feſt to be a lower Form of Guilt than the former ; yet, 
as to the kind, they equally agree in the Definition of 
Detraction; ſince a Man's Credit may be impair'd, as well 
by true Reports as by falſe ones. Tho? every Fault have 
ſome penal Effects which are coetaneous to the AR, yet 
this of Infamy is not ſo; this is a more remote Conſe- 
quent, that which it immediately depends upon, is the 
publiſhing. A Man may do things, which to God and 
his own Conſcience are abominable, and yet keep his 
Reputation with Men; but when this ſtifled Crime breaks 
out, when his ſecret Guilts are detected, then, and not 
till then, he becomes infamous. Thus, tho' his Sin be the 
material, yet *tis the Diſcovery that is the formal Cauſe 
of his Infamy. It follows therefore, that he who di- 
vulges an unknown conceal'd Fault, ſtands accountable 
for all the Conſequences which flow from that divulging ; 
but whether accountable as for Guilt, muſt be determi- 
ned by the particular Circumſtances of the Cauſe, We 
are here to admit of an Exception; for tho” every Diſ- 
covery of another's Fault, be, in the ſtrict natural Senſe 
of the Word, a Detraction, yet it will not always be the 
Sin of Detraction; becauſe in ſome Inſtances, there may 
ſome higher Obligations intervene, and ſuperſede what 
we owe to the Fame of our Neighbour. In thoſe Caſes 
it may not only be lawful, but neceſſary to expoſe him. 
It may often fall out, that by concealing one Man's Fault, 


I may be injurious to another, nay, to a whole Commu- 


nity, and then I aflume the Guilt I conceal ; and, by the 
Laws both of God and Man, am judg'd an Acceſlary. 
And as Juſtice to others enforces, ſo ſometimes Juſtice 
to a Man's ſelf, allows the publiſhing of a Fault, when 
a conſiderable Intereſt, either of Fame or Fortune, can- 
not otherwiſe be reſcu'd. But to make loud Outcries of 
Injuries, when they tend nothing to the Redreſs of it, 
is a Liberty rather aſſum'd by Rage and Impatience, than 
authorized by Juſtice; nay often in that caſe, the Com- 
plainer is the moſt injurious Perſon, For he inflicts 
more than he ſuffers, and in lieu of ſome trivial Right 


of 
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of his, which is invaded, he aſſaults the other in a nearer 
Intereſt, by wounding him in his good Name. Burt if 
the Cauſe be conſiderable, and the Manner regular, there 
lies no ſure Obligation upon any Man to wrong himſelf 
in Indulgence to another. Neither does Charity retrench 
this Liberty; for tho” it be one Act of Charity to con- 
ceal another Man's Fault, yet many times it may be in- 
conſiſtent with ſome more important Charity, which I 
owe to a third Perſon, or perhaps to a Multitude, as in 
thoſe Caſes wherein publick Benefit is concern'd, If this 
were not allowable, no Hiſtory could lawfully be written; 
fince, if true, it cannot but relate the Faults of many ; 
no Evidence could be brought in againſt a Malefactor; 
and indeed, all Diſcipline would be inverted, which would 
be ſo greata Miſchief, that Charity obliges to prevent it, 
whatever Defamation falls upon the Guilty by it : For in 
ſuch Inſtances, tis a true Rule, that Mercy to the Evil, 
proves Cruelty to the Innocent : And as in a Competition 
of Miſchiefs, we are to chooſe the leaſt ; ſo of two Goods 
the greateſt and the moſt extenſive is the moſt eligible. 
That Charity, which reflects even upon myſelf, may 
alſo ſometimes ſuperſede that to myNeighbour ; the Rule 
not obliging me to love him better than myſelf. I need 
not ſurely filently aſſent to my own unjuſt Defamation, 
for fear of proving another a falſe Accuſer; nor ſuffer my- 
ſelf to be made a Beggar, to conceal another Man's being 
a Thief. Tis true, in a great Inequality of Intereſts, 
Charity, whoſe Character is at to ſeek her own, will 
prompt me to prefer a greater Concern of my Neigh- 
bour's before a ſlight one of my own ; but in equal Cir- 
cumſtances I am ſure I am at liberty to be kind firſt to 
myſelf; If I will recede even from that, I may, but that 
is then to be accounted among the heroick Flights of 
Charity, not her binding and indiſpenſable Laws. 
When *tisremember'd how common the Breaches of 
Juſtice and Charity are now grown in the World, we 
muſt certainly impute ſuch inceſſant Effects to ſome vigo- 
rous Cauſes, of which it may not be amiſs to point out 
| ſome 
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ſome of the moſt obvious. One of the principal Ingre- 


dients in Defamation is Pride; a Humour, which as it is 
always mounting, ſo it will make uſe of any Footſtool 
towards its Riſe. A Man who affects an extraordinary 
Splendor of Reputation, is glad to find any Foils to ſet 
him off; and therefore will let no Fault or Folly of ano- 
ther enjoy the Shade, but bring it into the open Light; 
that by the Compariſon, his own Excellencies may appear 
the brighter. I dare appeal to the Breait of any proud 
Man, Whether he does not upon ſuch Occaſions, make 
ſome Phariſaical Reflexions upon himſelf ; whether he 
be not apt to ſay, I am not like other Men, or as this 
Publican, tho* probably he leaves out the, God, I thank 
thee. He who cheriſhes ſuch Sentiments as theſe in him- 
ſelf, will doubtleis be willing to propagate them to other 
Men ; and to that end render the Blemiſhes of others as 
viſible as he can. But this betrays a degenerous Spirit 
which, from a Conſciouſneſs that he wants ſolid Worth, 
on which to build a Reputation, is fain to found it upon 
the Ruin of other Mens. The true Diamond ſparkles 
even in the Sun-ſhine 3 but that Virtue is a ſort of Glow- 
worm brightneſs, which owes its Luſtre to the Darkneſs 
about it. 

Envy is another Promoter to Detraction, ſometimes it 
is particular, ſometimes general. He who has a Pique to 
another, would have him as hateful toall Mankind as he 
15 to him ; and therefore as he repines at any thing which 
makes him more efteem'd, ſo he exults in any thing which 
depreſſes him, and is uſually very induſtrious to improve 
the Opportunity. He has a ſtrange Sagacity in hunting 
it out. No Vulture does more quickly ſcent a Carcaie 
than an envious Perſon does theſe dead Flies, which cor- 
rupt his Neighbour's Ointment, whoſe. Vapour, like a 
ſtrong Wind, is by his Heat icatter'd, and diſpers'd far and 
near. Nor needs he any great Crime to practiſe on: 
Every little Infirmity or Paſſion look'd on thro' his Op- 
ticks, appears a mountainous Guilt. He can improve the 
lealt Speck or Freckle into a Leproſy, which ſhall over- 
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ſpread the whole Man; and aCloud no bigger than aMar'; 
Hand may, like that of Elijab's, in an Inſtant with the 
help of Prejudice, grow to the utter darkening of his Re. 


putation, and fill the whole Horizon with Tempeſt and 


Horror. Sometimes the Envy is general, not confin'd to 
any Man's Perſon, but diffus'd to the whole Nature, 
There are ſome Tempers ſo malign that they wiſh ill to 
all, and believe ill of all; like Timon of Athens, who pro- 
feſs'd himſelf an univerſal Man- hater. He whoſe guilty 
Conſcience reflects diſmal Images of himſelf, is willing to 
Put the ſame ugly Shape upon the whole Nature ; and 
to conclude that all Men are the ſame, were they but 
cloſely inſpected: Wherefore, when he can ſee but the 
leaſt Glimmering of a Fault in any, he takes it as a Proof 
of his Suppoſition, and with an envious Joy calls in as 
many Spectators as he can. Tis certain there are ſome 
in whole Ears nothing ſounds ſo harſh as the Commen- 
dation of another; and nothing, on the contrary, is ſo 
melodious as a Defamation. Plutarch gives an Inſtance of 
this upon Ari/iides's Baniſhment ; whom, when a mean 
Perſon had propos'd to Oftraci/m, being ask'd what Dil. 
Pleaſure Ariſtides had done him? He reply'd, None; neither 
do] know him, but it grieves me to hear every body call him 
a juſt Man, I fear ſome of our keeneſt Accuſers now-a- 
days may give the ſame Anſwer. Any Man that is emi- 
nent for Piety, or indeed moral Virtue, ſhall have many 
invidious Eyes upon him, watching for his halting ; and 
if any the leaſt Obliquity can be ſpied, he is us'd worſe 
than the vileſt MalefaQor: For ſuch are try'd but at one 
Bar, and know the utmoſt of their Doom; but theſe are 
arraign'd at every Table in every Tavern, At ſuch Va- 
riety of Judicatories there will be Variety of Sentences, 
only they commonly concur in this one, that he is an 
Hypocrite ; and then what Complacency, what Triumph 
have they in ſuch a Diſcovery ? There is not half ſo 
much Epicuriſm in one of their ſtudy'd Luxuries ; no 
Spectacle affords them ſo much Pleaſure as a bleeding 
Fame, thus lying at their Mercy. 

There 
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There is another ſort of Detractors, whoſe Deſigns 
are not ſo black, but are mean and ſordid, much too 
light to be put in Balance with a Neighbour's Credit, 
Of theſe, ſome will pick up all the little Stories they 
can get to humour a Patron; an Artifice well known 
by theſe Trencher-Gueſts, who, like Rats, ftill haunt 
the beſt Proviſions. Theſe Men do almoſt come up to 
a literal Senſe of what the P/2/mi/t ſpoke in a figurative, 
They eat up People for Bread, tear and worry a Man in 
his good Name, that themſelves may eat. It was a 
Curſe denounc'd againſt F/”'s Offspring, That they ſhould - 
rome and crouch for a Morſel of Bread, But ſuch Men 
court this as a Preferment ; and to bring themſelves 
within the reach of it, ſtick not to aſſume that vile Of- 
fice of common Delators. There are others, who, when 
they have got the Knowledge of another Man's Faults, 
think it an endearing thing to whiſper them in the Ear 
of ſome Friend or Confident, But ſurely if they mutt 
needs ſacrifice ſome Secret to their Friendſhip, they 
ſhou'd take David's Rule, and not offer that which coft 
them nothing. If they will expreſs their Confidence, 
let them acquaint them with their own private Crimes; 
that indeed will ſhew ſomething of Truſt ; but thoſe 
Experiments upon another Man's Caſt, will hardly con- 
vince any conſiderable Perſon of their Kindneſs. 

A more trifling ſort of Defamers than even theſe, are 
thoſe who have no deliberate Deſign which they purſue 
in it, yet are as aſſiduous at the Trade as the deeper 
Contrivers. Such are thoſe who publiſh their Neigh- 
bour's Failings as they read Gazertes, only that they may 
be telling News; an Itch which ſome People's Tongues 
are ſtrangely over-run with, who can as well hold a glow- 
ing Coal in their Mouths, as keep any thing they think 


new. They will ſometimes run themſelves out of Breath, 


for fear any ſhou'd ſerve them as Abimaaꝝ does Cu/hi, 
and tell the Tale before them. This is one of the moſt 
childiſh Vanities imaginable ; and ſure Men muſt have 
Souls of a very low Level that can think it a commen- 
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ſurate Entertainment. Others there. are, who uſc-defa. 
matory Diſcourſe neither for the Love of News nor De- 
famation, but purely for love of Talk, whoſe Speech, 
like a flowing Current, bears down indiſcriminately u hat- 
ever lies before it. Indeed ſuch inceſſant Talkers are 
uſually People not of depth enough to ſupply them. 
ſelves out of their own Store, and therefore can let no 
foreign Acceſſion paſs by them, no more than a Mill 
which is always going can afford. any Waters to run 
waſte, I know we uſe to call this Talkativeneſs a fe. 
minine Vice; but. to ſpeak impartially, I think, tho? 
we have given that Sex the Incloſure of the Scandal, 
they have not all the Fault; and he that ſhall appropri. 
ate Loquacity toWomen, ſeems ta overlook. the Failings 
of his own Sex; for tis poſſible to go into maſculine 
Company, where 'twill be as hard to edge in a Word 
as at a Female Goſſiping. However, as to this Parti- 
cular of defaming, both the Sexes ſeem to be at a V ye, 
and T think he were a very critical Judge. that could de- 
termine between them. 

But leſt the latter of theſe Defamers ſhould be apt to 
abſolve themſelves, as Men of harmleſs Intentions, I 
ſhall deſire them to conſider, that they are only 1 
impertinent, not leſs injurious. For tho” it be granted 
that the proud and envious are to make a diſtind Ac- 
count for their Pride and Envy, yet as far as relates to 
their Neighbour, they are equally miſchievous. Ana- 
creon, that was chok'd with a Grape-ſtone, dy'd, as ſure - 
Iy as Julius Cæſar with his three and twenty Wounds ; 
and a Man's Reputation may be as well fooPd and prat- 
tled away, as maliciouſly betray d, perhaps more eaſily; 
for where the Speaker can leaſt be ſuſpected of Deſign, 
the Hearer is apter to give himCredit.: This way of inſi- 
nuating by familiar Piſcourſe, being like thoſe Poiſons 
that are taken in at the Pores, which are the more in- 
ſenſibly ſuck'd in, and the moſt impoſſible to expel. 
He who in publiſhing his. Neighbaur's Faults acts not 
upon the Diclates of Juilice cr Charity, acts directly in 

Con- 
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Contradiction to them; for where they do not upon 
ſome particular Reſpects command, they do implicitly 
and generally forbid all ſuch Diſeoveries. If the Fault 
divulg's be of a light Nature, the Offender cannot merit 
ſo much by it, as to be made a publick Diſcourſe. Fame 
is 4 tender thing. and is ſeldom toſt and bandy'd with- 
out recei ſome Bruiſe, if not a Crack. Reports, 
like Snow-balls, gather fill the farther they roll; and 
when I have once handed it to another, what Aſſu- 
rance have I that he will not improve it? And if he 
deliver it ſo advanc'd to a third, he may alſo give his 
Contribution to it 3 and fo, in a ſucceſſive tranſmitting, 
it may grow to fach a monſtrous Bulk, as bears no Pro- 
portion to its Original. He muſt be a great Stranger to 
the World, that has not experimentally found the Truth 
of this. How many Perſons have lain under great and 
heavy Scandals,, which have taken their firſt Riſe only 
from Inadvertenes or Indiſcretion? Of ſo quick a Growth 
is Slander, that the leaſt Grain, like that of Muſtard» 
ſeed, immediately ſhoots up into a Tree ; and when it 
is fo, it can no more be reduced back into its firſt Cauſe, 
than a Tree can ſhrink. into that little Seed from whence 
it ſprang. No Ruins are ſo irreparable as thoſe of Re- 
putation, and therefore he who puts out but one Stone, 
towards the Breach, may do a greater Miſchief than per- 
haps he intends, and a greater Injuſtice too; for by how 
much the more ſtrictly Juſtice obliges us to Reparation, 
in caſe of Injuries done, ſo much the more ſeverely 
does it prohibit the doing ſuch Injuries as are irrepa» 
rable. No conſidering. Man can be ignorant how apt 
even little trivial Aecuſations are to tear and mangle 
one's Fame, and if yet the laviſh Talker reſtrains them 
not, he certainly ſtands accountable to God, his Neigh- 
bour, and his own Conſcience, for all the Danger they 
procure. 

Tf the Report concerns ſome higher and enormous 


Crime, tis true the Delinquent may deſerve the leſs Pity, 


yet perhaps the Reporter may not deſerve the leſs Blame: 
X 2 for 
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for often ſuch a Diſcovery ſerves but to enrage, not re- 
claim the Offender, and precipitate him into farther De- 
grees of Ill. Modeſty and Fear of Shame is one of 
thoſe natural Reſtraints, which the Wiſdom of God has 
put upon Mankind, and he that once ſtumbles, may 
yet, by the Check of that Bridle, recover again ; but 
when by a publick Detection he is fallen under that In- 
famy he fear d, he will then be apt to diſcard all Caution, 
and think he owes himſelf the utmoſt Pleaſures of his 
Vice, as the Price of his Reputation. Perhaps he ad- 
vances ſtill farther, and ſets up for a reverſt ſort of Fame 
by being eminently wicked, and he who before was but 
a clandeſtine Diſciple, becomes a Doctor of Impiety. 
And ſure it were better to let a conceal'd Crime remain 
in its wiſh'd Obſcurity, than by this rouſing it from its 
Covert bring it to ſtand at Bay, and ſet itſelf in this 
open Defiance, eſpecially in this degenerate Age, when 
Vice has ſo many Well-wiſhers ; that, like a hoping Party, 
they eagerly run into any that will head them. 
The divulging of private Crimes, eſpecially if they 
be novel and unuſual, does but an ill piece of Service 
to the Publick. Vice is contagious, and caſts peſtilential 
Vapours, and as he that ſhou'd bring out a Perſon ſick 
of the Plague, to inform the World of his Diſeaſe, 
would be thought not to have much befriended his Neigh- 
bourhood ; ſo he that diſplays theſe vicious Ulcers, while 
he ſeeks to defame one, may perhaps infe&t many. We 
too experimentally find the Force of bad Examples. 
Men frequently take up. Sins, to. which they have no 
natural Propenſion, merely by way of Conformity and 
Imitation ; but if the Inſtance happens in a Crime which 
more ſuits the Practice of the Hearers, tho? it cannot be 
faid to ſeduce, yet it may encourage and confirm them, 
embolden them not only the more frequently to act, 
but even to avow thoſe Sins in which they find they 
fland not ſingle; and by diſcovering a new Acceſſary 
to their Party, invite them the more heartily and openly 
to elpeuſe. it. Theſe are ſuch Effects as ſurely do very ill 
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correſpond with the Juſtice and Charity we owe either to 
particular Perſons, or to Mankind in general. And in- 
deed no better can be expected from a PraQtice, which 
ſo perſectly contradicts the grand Rule both of Juſtice 
and Charity, We doing as we wou'd be done by: That this 
does ſo, every Man has already Conviction with him, 
if he pleaſes but to conſult his own Heart. With what 
Solicitude do we ſeek to hide our own Guilt ? What falſe 
Dreſſes have we for it? What Varniſhes ? There are 
not more. Arts of diſguiſing our corporeal Blemiſhes, 
than our moral, and yet while we thus paint our own 
Deformities, we cannot allow any the leaſt Imperfection 
of another's to remain undetected, but tear off the Veil 
from their bluſhing Frailties, and not only expoſe but 
proclaim them. Can there be a groſſer or more deteſ- 
table Partiality than this? God may ſure in this Inſtance, 
as in many others, expoſtulate with us as he did with 
HMael, Are not your ways unequal ? What Barbarity, what 
Inhumanity is it, thus to treat thoſe of the ſame com- 
mon Nature with ourſelves, whom we cannot but know 
have the ſame Concern to preſerve a Reputation, and the 
ſame Regret to loſe it which we have? What a Shame is 
it, that the Evangelical Precept of doing as aue would be done 
to, which met with ſo much Reverence from Heathens, 
that Severus the Emperor preferred it to all the Maxims of 
Philoſophers, ſhould be thus contemn'd and violated by 
Chriſtians, and that too upon ſuch flight inconſiderable 
Motives as uſually prevail in this Caſe of Defamation ? 
We are not to conſider this Fault in its Root only, as 

it is a Defe& of Juſtice and Charity, but in its product 
too, as it is a Seminary of more Injuſtice and Uncha- 
ritableneſs. The diſadvantageous Reports we make of 
our Neighbours are almoſt ſeen to come round ; for let 
no Man perſuade himſelf that the Hearers will keep his 
Counſel any better than he does that of the defam'd 


Perſon: The ſofteſt Whiſper of this kind will find others 


to echo it, 'till it reach the Ears of the concern'd Party, 
* perhaps too with ſome aggravating Circumſtances. 
| M 3 When 
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When 'tis conſider'd how unwilling Men are to hear of 
their Faults, tho? even in the mildeſt and moſt ehari · 
table way of Admonition, it is not to be doubted a 


publick Defamation will ſeem diſobliging enough to pro- 
lar a Return which again begets a Rejoinder, and fo 
the Quarrel is carry'd on with mutual Recriminations. 
All malicious Enquiries are made into one another” 3 
Manners, and thoſe things which perhaps they did in 
Cloſets, come to be proclaim'd upon the Houſe- top. 
Thus the Wild fire runs round, till ſometimes nothing 
but Blood will quench it; or if it arrives not to that, it 
uſually fixes us fn an irreconcileable Feud. To this are 
often owing thoſe Diſtances we ſee among Friends and 
Relations, ſuch Strangeneſs, ſuch Animoſity among 
Neighbqurs, that you cannot go to one but you ſhall be 
entertained with Invectives againſt the other: Perhaps 
too you ſhall loſe both, becauſe you are willing to fide 
with neither, What Account can any Man give to 
himſelf, either in Chriſtianity or Prudence, that has let 
in ſuch a train of Miſchiefs, merely to gratify an im- 
potent childiſh Humour of telling a Tate? ? Peace was 
the great TI Chriſt left to his Followers, and ought 
to be guarded, tho' we expoſe for it our greateſt tem- 
1 8 but cannot without deſpite to him, as 
well as our Brethren, be thus proſtituted. | 
If we confider Detraction abſtratedly from thoſe more 
ſolemn Miſchiefs which attend it, the mere Levity and 
Unworthineſs of it ſets it below an ingenuous Perſon. 
We generally think a Tatler and Buſy- body a Title of 
no ſmall Reproach, and to whom does it more juſtly 


belong than to thoſe, who buſy themſelves firſt in learn- 


ing, then in publiſhing the Faults of others? An Em- 
ployment which the Apoſtle thought a Blot, even upon 
the weaker Sex, and the prevention to be of ſuch Im- 
po rtance, that he preſcrib'd them to change their whole 

ondition of Lit, to convert VNidogubood, tho' a State 
which in other reſpects he much prefers, into Marriage 
rather than expoſe themſelves to this Temptation. If 
their 
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their Tmpotence cannot afford Excuſe for it, what a De» 
baſement is it of Mens nobler Faculties, to be thus en- 
tertain'd? The Hiſtorian gives it as an ill Indication of 
Domitian's Temper, that he employ'd himſelf in catch- 
ing and tormenting Flies ; and ſure they fall not under 
a much better Character, either for Wiſdom, or Good- 
nature, who thus ſnatch up all the little fluttering Re- 
ports they can meet with, to the prejudice of their 
Neighbours. 

Befides this divulging the Faults of others, there is 
another Branch of Detraction naturally ſpringing from 
this Root, and that is cenſuring, and ſevere judging of 
them. We think we have not well play'd the Hiſto- 
rians when we have told a thing, unleſs we add alſo our 
Remarks and Ammadverſions upon it. Tho God knows, 
it is bad enough to make a naked Relation, and truſt it 
to the ſeverity of the Hearers: Yet few can content them- 
ſelves with that, but muſt give them a Sample of Rigour, 
and by the bitterneſs of their own Cenſure, invite them 
to paſs the like ; a Proceſs contrary to all rules of Law 
or Equity, for the Plaintiff to aſſume the part of a Judge. 
And we may eafily divine the fate of that Man's Fame 
who is fo unduly try d. Indeed it is ſad to ſee how many 
private Tribunals are every where (et up, where we ſcan 
and jadge our Neighbour's Actions, but ſcarce ever ac- 
quit any; we take up with the moſt incompetent Wit- 
neſſes; nay, frequently ſuborn- our own Surmiſes and 
Jealouſies, that we may be ſure to caſt the unhappy Cri- 
minal. How nicely and ſcrupulouſly do we examine every 
Circumſtance, (would to God we were but half ſo ex- 
act in our own penitential Inqurfitions) and torture it, 
to make it confeſs ſomething which appears not in the 
the more general view of the Fact, and which perhaps 
never was in the Actor's Intentions? In a word, we 
do, like Witches in their magical Chymiſtry, extract all 
the Venom, and take none of the Allay. By this means 
we confound the degrees of Sins, and fentence deliberate 
and A a Habit or an Act, all at one rate, that 
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is commonly, at the utmoſt it can amount to, everr in 
its worſt Acceptation. And ſurely this were a moſt cul- 
pable Corruption in judgment, cou'd we ſhew our Com- 
miſſion to judge our Brethren : But we may here, every 
one of us, ask ourſelves in our Saviour's Words, Who 
made me a Fudge? If he diſclaim'd it, who in reſpe& 
of his Divinity had the ſupreme Right, and that tco 
in a Caſe, wherein one at leaſt of the Litigants had de- 
ſir'd his Interpoſition, what a Boldneſs is it in us to aſ- 
ſume it, where no ſuch Appeal is made to us; but on 
the contrary, the Party diſowns our Authority? which 
3s ſuperſeded by our great Lawgiver in that expreſs pro- 
hibition, Fudge not, back'd with a ſevere Penalty, that 
ye be not judged. As God has appropriated Vengeance to 
himſelf, ſo has he Judicature alſo, and 'tis an Invaſion 
of his Peculiar, for any, but his Delegates, the lawful 
Magiſtrates, to pretend to either. Indeed in all private 
Jucgments, ſo much depends upon the Intention of the 
Offenders, that unleſs we could poſſeſs ourſelves of God's 
Omniſcience, 'twill be as irrational. as impious to aſ- 
ſume this Authority: Till we know Mens Hearts, we 
are at beſt but imperfect judges of their Actions. At 
our rate of judging, St. Paul had ſurely paſt for a moſt 
malicious Perſecutor, whereas God ſaw he did it ignorant - 
ly in Unbelief, and had Mercy on him. The ſame Apoſtle 
gives this good Counſel, Judge nothing before the Time, 
until the Lord come. For tho' tis ſaid, the Saints /hall judge 
the World, yet it muſt be at the great Afſize, and he that 
will needs intrude himſelf into the Office before the time, 
w1ll be in danger to be rather paſſive than active in that 
great and ſolemn Judicatory. By theſe Reflexions we 
do not intend to advance ſuch a ſtupid Charity, as 
ſhall make no diſtinction of Actions; there is a Woe 
pronounced, as well to thoſe who call Evil Goed, as 
G ο E When we ſee an open notorious Sin com- 
mitted, we may expreſs a deteſtation of the Crime, tho 
not cf the Actor. This may ſometimes be a neceflary 
Charity, both to the Offender, and to the innocent 
Spectators, 
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Spectators, as an Amulet to keep them from the Con- 


tagion of the Exemple. But ſtill. even in theſe Caſes, 


our Sentence muſt not exceed the Evidence, we muſt 
jadge only according to the viſible undoubted Circum- 
ſtances, and not aggravate the Crime upon Conjeftures 
and Preſumptions: If we do, how right ſoever our 
Gueſſes may be, our Judgment is not, but we are, as 
St. James ſpeaks, Judges of evil Thoughts, This raſh 
] adging 1 is not only very unjuſt both to God and Man, 
bat it is an act of the greateſt Pride. When we ſet our- 
ſelves in the Tribunal, we always look down with Con- 
tempt on thoſe at the Bar; and certainly there is nothing 
does ſo gratify a haughty Humour, as this piece of 
uſurp'd Sovereignty ovef our Brethren ; but the more it 
does ſo, the greater Neceſſity there is to abſtain from it. 
Pride is a hardy Kind of Vice, that will live upon the 
bareſt Paſture; ow little Need is there then of pam- 
pering it? Which we cannot more effectually do, than 
by this cenſorious Humour, by which we are ſo perpe- 
tually employ'd abroad, that we have no leiſure to look: 
homeward, and ſee our own Defects. We are, like the 
Inhabitants of Ai, ſo eager upon our Purſuit of others, 
that we leave ourſelves expos'd to the Ambuſhes of Sa- 
tan, who will be ſure ſtill to encourage us in our Chaſe, 
draw us ſtill farther and farther from ourſelves, and 
cares not how zealous we are in fighting againſt the 
Crimes of others, ſo he can but keep that Zeal from 
recoiling upon our own. 

It is plain to every one at the very firſt Reflexion, that 
the vice of DetraQion muſt needs be quite oppoſite to 
the virtue of Charity, which thinks no Evil, is not apt 
to make ſevere Conſtructions, but ſets every thing in the 
faireſt Light, putting the moſt candid Interpretations up- 

on them that they will bear, which is of great impor- 
tance to the Reputation of our Neighbours. The World, 
we know, is in many Inſtances extremely govern'd by 
Opinion; but in this tis all in all; it has not only an 
Influence upon it, but is _ very thing; Reputation 


3 being 
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being nothing but a fair Opinion and Eſtimation among 
others. Now this Opinion is not always ſway'd by due 
Motives ; ſometimes little Accidents, ſometimes Fancy, 
and very often Prepoſſeſſion governs it. Thus he who 
puts the firſt ill Character, fixes the Stamp, which af- 
terwards goes current in the World. The generality of 
People take up Prejudice, as they do Religions, upon 
truſt ; and of thoſe that are more curious in enquiring 
into the Grounds, there are not many who vary on the 
more charitable Hand. Men are apt to think it ſome 
Diſparagement to their Invention, if „. ſay 
ſomething as ſharp upon the Subject as has been ſaid 
before: So tis the buſineſs of many to lay on more 
Load, but of few to take it off. | 

As this is very uncharitable, in reſpect of the Injury 
offer'd, ſo alſo is it in regard of the grand Rule of Cha- 
rity. Can we pretend to love our Neighbour as our- 
ſelves, and yet fhall our Love to him have the quite con- 
trary Effects to that we bear ourſelves? True Charity is 
more ſincere: It does not turn to us the reverſe End of 
the Perſpective, to repreſent our own Faults at a diſ- 
tance, and in the moſt diminutive Size, while it ſhuf- 
fles the other to us, when 'we are to view his. To buy 
by one Meaſure and ſell by another, is not more unequal, 
than it is to have theſe differing Standards for our own 
and our Neighbour's Faults, that our own fhall weigh 
lighter than Vanity, yea nothing, and yet his ſhall prove 
Zachary's Talent of Lead. 

This is ſuch a Partiality, as conſiſts not with common 
Honeſty, and can therefore never be reconcil'd with 
chriſtian Charity ; and how demurely ſoever ſuch Men 
= pretend to Sanctity, that Interrogation of God 
preſſes hard upon them, Shall J account them pure with 
the wicked Balances, and with the bag of deceitful Weights ? 
Such bitter Invectives againſt other Mens Faults, and 
Indulgence or Palliation of their own, ſhews their Zeal 
lies in their Spleen, and that they confider not ſo much 


What is done, as who does it; and to ſuch, the Sentence 
of 
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of St. Paal is very applicable, Therefore thou art inex- 
caſable, O Man ! whoſoever thou art that judgeſt, for 
wherein thou judgeſt another, thou condemneſft thyſelf, for 
thou that judgeſt doſt the ſame thing. But ſuppoſe a Man 
has not the very ſame Sins he cenſures in another, yet 
tis ſure every Man has ſome, and of what ſort ſoever 
they be, he defires not they ſhou'd be rigorouſly ſcan'd, 
and therefore by the rule of Charity and Juſtice too, 
ought not to do that which he wou'd not ſuffer. If he 
can find Extenuations for his own Crimes, he is, in all 
Reaſon, to preſume others may have ſome for theirs : 
The common frailty of our Nature, as it is apt alike to 
betray us to Faults, ſo it gives as equal Share in the Ex- 
cuſe; and therefore what I wou'd have paſs for the ef- 
ſect of Impotence or Inadvertence in myſelf, I can, with 
no tolerable Ingenuity, give a worſe Namego in him. 
It has been receiv'd among the Maxims of civil Life, 
not unneceſſarily to exaſperate any Body; to which agrees 
that Advice, Speak not evil of thy Neighbour ; if thou 
doft, thou ſhalt hear that which will not fail to trouble thee. 
There is no Perſon ſo inconſiderable, but may at ſome 
time or other do a Diſpleaſure. In Defamation there 
needs no Preparation; Every Man has his Weapon ready 
for a return, and none can ſhoot theſe Arrows, but they 
mult expect they will revert with an unbounded Force, 
not only to the violation of chriſtian Unity, but to 
the Aggreſſor's great ſecular Detriment, both in Fame, 
and frequently in Intereſt, Revenge is ſharp-fighted, - 
and overlooks no Opportunity of a Retaliation. Who 
then can ſufficiently wonder, that a Practice, which ſo 
thwarts our Intereſt of · both Worlds, ſhou'd come uni- 
verſally to prevail among us? Yet that it does ſo, 1 
appeal to the Conſciences of moſt, and to the obſerva- 
tion of all, What ſo common topick of Diſcourſe is 
there, as this of backbiting our Neighbours ? Come in- 
to company of all Ages, all Ranks, all Profeſſions, this 
is the conſtant Entertainment: And 1 doubt, he that 
at Night ſhall duly recollect the —— ̃ ⁶ä. 
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to all the idle Cenſures of Men, will be diſturb'd in all 
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ſhall very rarely be able to ſay, he has ſpent it without 
hearing, or ſpeaking ſomething of this kind. Thoſe who 
reſtrain themſelves from other Liberties, often indulge 
themſelves in this. What, beſides an unhappy Servility 


to Cuſtom, can poſſibly reconcile Men, who own Chriſti- 


anity, to a Practice ſo widely diſtant from it? Tis true, 
thoſe that profeſs themſelves Men of this World, who 
defign only their Portion in this Life, may take it up as 
ſomething conducive, at leaſt ſeemingly, to their End: 
But for thoſe who propoſe higher Hopes to themſelves, 
and know that Charity is one of the main Props to thoſe 
Hopes, how fooliſhly do they undermine themſelves, 

when they thus a& againſt their Principles, and that upon 
no other Authority than that of popular Uſage ? I know 
Men are apt to excuſe themſelves upon their Indignation 
againſt Vice, and think that their Zeal muſt as well ac- 


quit them for the Violation of the ſecond Table, as it 


once did Moſes for the breaking both. But to ſuch I may 
anſwer in Chriſt's Words, Ye &4now not what manner of 
Spirit ye are of, Aﬀeer all this pretext of Zeal, I fear it is 
but a Cheat we put on ourſelves. Let Men truly ſearch 
their own Breaſts, and I doubt the beft will find there is 
ſomething of Vanity which lies at the bottom, and that 
Detraction, which is really but the defect of Wit, is ma- 
ny times made uſe of to ſnew it. He whoſe Wit is ſo pre- 
carious, that it muſt depend only on the Folly or Vice 
of another, had beſt give over all pretence to it. He who 
has nothing of his own Growth to ſet before his Gueſts, 
had better make no Invitations, than break down his 
Neighbour's Incloſure, and feaſt them upon his Plun- 
der. What am I the worſe, if- a vain talkative Perſon 
thinks me reſerv'd; or if he, whoſe wanton Levity is 
his Diſeaſe, calls me dull, becauſe I vapour not out all 
my Spirits in Froth? Secrates, when inform'd of ſome 


derogating Speeches one had us'd of him behind his back, 
made only this facetious Reply, Let him beat me to 


*vhen I am abſent. He who gets not ſuch an Indifference 
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his Tranſactions; it being ſcarce poſſible to do any thing 
but there will be Deſcants made on it: And if a Man 
will regard thoſe Winds, he muſt, as Solomon ſays, never 
ſow 3] he. muſt ſuſpend even the neceſſary Actions of 
common Life, if he will not venture them to the bei 

miſ-judged by others. He that upon ſuch a deſpicable 
Motive will violate his Duty in one particular, lets the 


Devil gain a main Point of him, and can with no 


Reaſon deny to do it in others. To ſpeak the Truth, 
there is not a more fertile womb of Sin than the dread-of 
ill Mens Reproach. Other Corruptions muſt be-gratify'd 
with Coſt and Induſtry, but the Devil in this has no far- 
ther trouble, than to laugh Men out of their Souls. So 
prolifick a Vice, therefore, had need be weeded out of 
Mens Hearts, for if it be allow'd the leaſt Corner, if it 
be indulg'd in this one Inſtance, twill quickly ſpread it- 


ſelf farther, And after all, this fear of Reproach is a 


meer Fallacy, ſtarted to diſguiſe a more real cauſe. of 
Fear; for the greater danger of Reproach does indeed lie 
on that other ſide. Common Eſtimation puts an ili Cha- 
rater upon pragmat ical meddling People; for tho' the 
Inquiſitiveneſs and Curioſity of the Hearer may ſome- 
times render ſuch Diſcourle grateful enough to him, yet 


it leaves in him no good Impreſſion of the Speaker. 


Whether it be Friend or Foe, talk not of other Mens Lives, 
ſays the Son of Sirach, and if thou canſt without Offence, 
reveal them nat; for he heard and obſerv'd thee, and when 
time cometh be will hate thee. In a word, all conſidering 
Perſons will be ever upon the Guard in ſuch Company, 
as foreſeeing they will talk no leſs freely of them than 
they do of others before them. Nor can the common- 
neſs of the Guilt obviate the Cenſure, there being no- 
thing more frequent than for Men to accuſe their own 
Faults in other Perſons. In this particular, none has ſo 
much reaſon to fear a Defamer, as thoſe who are them- 
ſelves ſuch ; for befides the common prudential Motive, 
their own Conſciouſneſs gives them an inward Alarm, 
and makes them look for a Retribution in the 2 
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kind. Thus, upon the whole Matter, we ſee there is 
no real Temptation, even to our Vanity, to comply 
with this uncharitable Cuſtom, we being ſure to loſe 
more Repute by it, than wecan propoſe to ourſelves to 
gain. The being eſteem'd an ill Man, will not be 
balanc'd by being thought pleaſant ingenious Company, 
were one ſure of being ſo. But *tis odds that will not 
be acquir'd by it neither, for the moſt afſiduous Tale. 
bearers, and bittereſt Revilers, are generally half-witted 
| : There being nothing more frequently obſery- 
able, than ſuch Mens Ar to Heal evil of Things 
they anderſtand not. 
Diefamation is moſt ſeatdalous, when it 
from Men otherwiſe virtuous. Let not thoſe that have 
repudiated the more inviting Sins, ſhew themſelves phil- 
ter'd and bewitch'd by this ; but, inſtead of ſubmitting 
to the ill Example of others, ſet a good one to them, 
and endeavour to bring this unchriſtian Cuſtom out of 
Faſhion, If they do not, I am ſure they will be more 
deeply chargeable than others ; for the more Command 
they have over their other Corruptions, the more do 
they witneſs againſt themſelves. Their Remiſneſs and 
willing Subjection to this, beſides their Exemple when 
ill, is more enfnaring than other Mens, and is apt to 
infinuate eaſy Thoughts of the Sin. Men think them- 
ſelves ſafe while they follow one of noted Piety, and the 
authority of the Perſon often leads them blindfold into his 
Failings. I queſtion not in this Particular many are 
eneourag'd by the Liberty they ſee even good Men take. 
Such therefore have a more accumulative Guilt, for they 
do not only commit, but patronize the Fault. 
In curing ourſelves of this ſpiritual Diſeaſe, we muſt 
follow the rule of Phyſick to examine the Cauſes, that 
the Remedies may be adapted to them. Let every Man 
ftudy his own conſtitution of Mind, and obſerve what 
are his particular Temptations to this fin of DetraRtion ; 
whether any of thoſe I have before mention'd, as Pride, 
Envy, Levity; &c. or any other which lies deeper, and 
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DrTRACTION: 25 5 
is only diſcernible to his own Inſpection: Let him make 
this Scrutiny, and then accordingly apply bimſelf to cor- 
rect the Sin in its firft Principle. For as when there is an 
eruption of Humour in any Part, 'tis not cur'd meerly by 
outward Application, but by ſuch alterative Medicines 
as purify the Blood: So this Leproſy of the Tongue will 
ſtill ſpread farther, if it be not check d in its Spring and 
Source, by the mortifying of thoſe corrupt Inelinations 
which feed and heighten it. 

As the Rabbles were wont tb ſay, that in every ſignal 
Judgment which befel the Jet, there was ſome grain 
of the golden Calf, I think I may venture to ſay, that 
in all Detraction there is ſome mixture of Pride. But how 
can” we inſult over others, hen we are not only under 
a Poſſibility, but are actually involv'd in the ſame Guilt? 
And then, what are all our Accuſations and bitter Cen- 
ſures of others, but Indictments and condemnatory Sen- 
tences againſt ourſelves? Tho” our officious Vehemence 
againſt another's Crime may blind the eyes of Men, yet 
God is not ſo ock d. As, therefore, when a Thief or 
Murderer is detected, it gives an Alarm to the whole 
Confederacy ; ſo when we find our own Guilts purſu'd 
in other Mens Perſons, tis not a time for us to join in 
the Proſecution, but rather, by humble and penitent Re- 
flexions on ourſelves; to provide for our own Safety. 
When therefore we find qurſelves, upon any Miſde- 
meanour of our Brother, ready to mount the Tribunal, 
and pronounce our Sentences, let us firſt confider, how 
competent we are for the Office, calling to mind the 
Decifion Chriſt once made in the like Caſe; He that is 
without Sin, let him firſt caſt a Stone. Wou'd we but 
bolt into our own Hearts, we ſhou'd find ſo much Work 
for our Inquiſition and Cenfute, that we ſhon'd not be at 
leiſure to ramble abroad far it. Ant therefore as Ly- 
eurgus once ſaid to one, who iriportun'd him to eſtab- 
liſh a popular Parity in the State, Do /hou, ſays he, 
begin it 15 #n thy own Family: So ſhall I adviſe thoſe 
that will be judgiby, to practiſe firſt ar home. X 
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In conſſdering the pernicious Effects of all moral Vices 


to Mankind, we ought to have an eſpecial Regard to 
that Sex who want moſt Aſſiſtance in arming themlſelyeg 
againſt them. We have hinted, in the foregoing Pages 
of this Article, ſeveral Inſtances of the Wickedneſs and 
Difingenuity of Slander, with reſpect to both Sexes : Let 
us now-apply our Thoughts particularly to the weaker, 
which the Vanity or Partiality of Men charge as moſt 
guilty of this Sin and Folly. Curioſity, indeed, gene- 
rally fills the minds of Women, and affords them a large, 
but empty field of Diſcourſe, Inquiſitiveneſs after other 
Peoples Concerns will ſeldom; or never agree with Si- 
lence: Thoſe who are commonly deſirous of learning a 
great deal of ſuch News, are never reſgly'd to conceal 
it. Obloquy infallibly makes the ſale of what Impru- 
dende heaps: together. Whatever this be, or let it go 
which way ſoever it will, there muſt needs be ſome Vent 
for it. The Minds of curious Perſons are like thoſe 
Veſſels, which are empty d at the ſame time one thinks 
to ill them: A great number of Women are mere Sieves, 
of whom let the reſt be taught to take heed. That which 
comes in by the Ears, goes out ag in with them almoſt 
as ſoon by the Mouth ; becauſe Indiſcretion, the Miſtreſs 
both of thoſe who ſpeak and of thoſe who hear lightly, 
does not ſtop the Paſlage to Lies, either at the going 
out or coming in. EYE 3 | 3 

This Levity creates a bad opinion of their Temper, 
and gives no very good one of their Conſcjence. People 
ordinarily judge of them, that they do not ſo wholly 
ſpend their Time in hearing what is vain and ſuperfluous, 
as not to catch at what is Evil: The Eaſineſs which 
they ſhew to believe a Fault in another, is look'd on as 
a pretty ſure Indication that they are themſelves guilty of 
the like: For there are ſome who hear with Delight all 
kinds of Slanders and Scandals, who can ſcarce ſuffer 
one to ſpeak advantageouſly of any; who think by 
blaming all the World to make an Apology for their 


own Crimes, and to give Authority to their Guilt by 
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the number of Criminals. When they hear the Virtues 
of any commended, they have preſently the ſame Paſſions 
as the Ugly have when the Fair are courted in their Pre- 
ſence. Young Ladies ſhou'd be made ſenſible of the 
ſenſeleſneſs as the odiouineſs of this Humour. Tell 
them, the Virtuous will excuſe Faults, inſtead of pub- 
liſhing them; that tis, on the other hand, the Vicious 
who are always pitileſs: Theſe think by their feign'd 
Deteſtation to impoſe upon the World, and wou'd hereby 
give a Proof how free they are from any Knowledge of 
the like Crime in themſelves which they accuſe in others. 
But their Deeds give the Lie to their Words, and this 
Artifice ſucceeds ſo very ill, that they are often diſcre- 
dited by it, inſtead of being vindicated. Tell them, you 
that are their Teachers, that the virtuous of their Sex 
are for driving Vice out of the World by their Charity ; 
but that the Libertines baniſh Virtue by their Cenſoriouſ- 
neſs. Hence it is that a chaſte Lady is eaſily diſcover'd 
from her that wou'd be thought ſo, but is not; for the 
latter examines every thing even to the minuteſt Cir- 
cumſtances; her own Wicke dneſs ſerves her for a Pattern 
to judge wickedly by, her Experience and her own In- 
trigues, teach her to give bad Interpretations-to the beſt 
Matters. The Vicious are always in an Alarm ; they 
ſeem afraid, as if all Women ſhou'd abuſe their Liberty, 
and they can't imagine that a Walk or Converſation. 
ſhou'd be innocent; they cannot apprehend why theſe 
Ladies ſhou'd not do the ſame that others have done. 
If they fail, they ſuppoſe it to be for lack only of Op- 
portunity, not of Inclination. 

But there are ſome Women not ſo open, who are per- 
fect Miſtreſſes of the Art of Slander, and uſe not a little 
Skill in their calumniating the Virtuous ; theſe will not 
wound you but with gilded Weapons; they diſguiſe their 
Blame or Cenſure under the appearance of faint Cauſes, 
and if they mention any Harm of another, they will 
ſeem to do it always with a great deal of Unwillingneſs 
and Reluctance. Care ſhou'd be taken to break Chil- 
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dren of the very leaſt Tendencies to ſo diſhonourable, ſo 
baſe, ſo dangerous a Cuſtom: Make them ſee that they 
never can be perfect in it, unleſs they be firſt Cowards, 
Malicious and Hypocrites: Shew them that nothing is 
more commendable than to prevent Error and Vanity in 
their Judgment concerning others, and that nothing will 
contribute more to the ſettling of their own Reputation 
than Candour and Ingenuity, in cenſuring thoſe of whom 
they may have Occafion to diſcourſe : Repreſent to them, 
that thoſe who have committed but 'one Sin, ought not 
therefore to be called vicious, that thoſe who have com- 
mitted many, may perhaps continue in them no longer ; 
the former are corrected, the latter are mm, + Tell 
them farther, they can hardly ever have any Aſſurance, 
when wy ſpeak of any one's Wickedneſs, that they 
are out of danger of telling a Lie ; for that there is re- 
quired but a Moment, or even a Thought, to make of 
a Sinner a Penitent. | 

Scandal is fo ill-natur'd a Vice, that "tis a blemiſh to 
the ſoftneſs of the Sex, whoſe diſtinguiſhing CharaQer it 
is, or ought to be, to be mild, gentle, and innocent. 
As to the other part of Mankind, Scandal is ſo baſe a 
Vice, tis below the dignity of his Nature, and finks 
him almoſt to the depravity of the Damn'd. One cannot 
give too many Leſſons againſt a Crime which is ſo pre- 
valent. What follows will in a great Meafure prevent 
the Progreſs of it, if it be well ſtudy'd and practis'd. 
Never ſay Evil of any Man, but what you certainly know. 
Whenever you poſitively accuſe and indi any Man of 
any Crime, tho' it be in private, and among Friends, 
ſpeak as if you were upon your Oath, becauſe God fees 
and hears you: This not only Charity, but Juſtice and 
Regard to Truth demand of us. He that credits an ill 
Report, is almoſt as faulty as the firſt Inventor of it : 
For tho' you do not make, yet you cammonly propa- 
gate a Lie. Therefore never ſpeak Evil of any upon 
common Fame, which for the moſt part is falſe, but 
almoſt always uncertain whether it be true or not. 1 
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Not but that it is a Fault in moſt Cafes to report the 
Evil of Men which is true, and which we certainly know 
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to be ſo. But if we cannot prevail to make Men wholly 
abſtain from this Fault, we wou'd be glad to compound 
with ſome Perſons, and to gain this Point of them how- 
ever, becauſe it wou'd retrench nine Parts in ten of the 
Evil ſpeaking that is in the World. 

Before you ſpeak evil of any Man, conſider if he has 
not oblig'd you by ſome real Kindneſs, and then "tis a 
bad Return to ſpeak ill of him who has done us good. 
Conſider alſo whether you may not come hereafter to 
be acquainted with him, related to him, or-obliged by 
him, whom you have thus injur d. And how will you 
then be aſham'd when you reflect upon it, and perhaps 
have Reaſon alſo to believe, that he to whom you have 
done this Injury is not ignorant of it ? 

It is farther to be conſidered, whether in the change 
of human things you may not ſome time or other come 
to ſtand in need of his Favour, and how incapable this 
Carriage of yours towards him will render you of it 
Whether it may not be in his Power to rev a ſpite- 
fal and needleſs Word by a ſhrewd Tum. If a Man 
makes no conſcience of hurting others, yet he ſhould in 
Prudence have ſome Conſideration of himſelf. 

We ſhould accuſtom ourſelves to pity the Faults of 
Men, and to be truly ſorry for them ; we then ſhould 
take no Pleaſure in publiſhing them: And this common 
Humanity re of us, conſidering the great Infirmi- 
ties of human Nature, and that we otrfelves alſo are 
lialle to be tempted : Confidering likewiſe how ſevere 
a Puniſhment every Fault and Miſcarriage is to itſelf, 
and how terribly it expoſes a Man to the Wrath of God, 
both in this World and the other. He is not a good 
Chriſtian that is not heartily forry for the Faults even of 
his greateſt Enemies; and if he be fo, he will diſcover 
them no farther than is neceſſary to ſome good End. 

Whenever we hear any Man evil ſpoken of, if we 
know any Good of him, let us fay that. It is always the 
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more humane, and the more honourable Part, to ſtand | 
up in the Defence and Vindication of others, than to ac: ] 
cuſe and beſpatter them. Poſſibly the Good you may f 
have heard of them may not be true, but it is much t 
more probable that the Exil you have heard of them is , 
not true neither. However, it is better to preſerve the f 
Credit of a bad Man, than to ſtain the Reputation of 1 
the Innocent. And if there were any need that a Man 5 
ſnou'd be evil ſpaken of, it is but fair and equal that his 9 
good and bad Qualities, ſhou'd be mention'd together; 
otherwiſe he may be. ſirangely miſrepreſented, and an n 
indifferent Man may be made a Monſter. | ſ 
They that will obſerve nothing in a wiſe Man but his 0 
Overſights and Follies, nothing in a good Man but his 1 7 
Failings and Infirmities, may make a ſhift to render a l 1, 
very wiſe and good Man very deſpicable. If one ſhou'd e 
heap together all the paſſionate Speeches, all the froward MW g 
and imprudent Actions of the beſt Man, all that he had 21 
ſaid or done amiſs in his Whole Life, and preſent it all 
at one View, concealing his Wiſdom and Virtues; the 
Man in this Diſguiſe wou'd look like a, Mad-man or a 
F ury and yet if his Life, were fairly repreſented, and 
juſt in the ſame manner it was led, and his many and 
great Virtues ſet over-againſt his Infirmities and Failings, 
"he wou'd appear to all the World an admirable and ex- 
cellent Perſon. But how many and great foever any 
Man's ill Qualities are, tis but juſt that with all this 
heavy Load of Faults, he ſhou'd have the due Praiſe of 
the few real Virtues that are in him. 

That you may not ſpeak ill of any, do not delight to 
hear ill of them. Give no Countenance to Buſy-bodies, 
and thoſe who love to talk of other Mens Faults; or if 
you cannot decently reprove them becauſe of their Qua- 
lity, then divert the Diſcourſe ſome other way; or if 
you cannot do that, by feeming not to mind it, you 
may ſufficiently ſignify that you do not like it, | 

Let every Man mind himſelf and his own Duty and 
Concernment. Do but endeavour in good earneſt 7 
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mend yourſelf, and it will be work enough for one Man, 
and leave thee but little time to talk of others. When 
Plato withdrew from the Court of Dionyſius, who wou'd 
fain have had a famous \Philo/o ober for his Flatterer, 
they parted in ſome unkindneſs, and Dionyfrus bad him 
not ſpeak ill of him when he was returned into Greece: 
Plato told him, He bad no leiſure for it; meaning that 
he had better things to mind, than to take up his 
Thoughts with the Faults of ſo bad a Man, ſo notori- 
ouſly known to all the World. 

Let us ſet a watch before the Door of our Lips; and 
not ſpeak 'but upon Confideration : I do not mean to 
ſpeak finely, but fitly. Eſpecially, when you ſpeak of 
others, conſider of whom and what you are to ſpeak. 
Uſe great Caution and Circumſpection in the Matter; 
look well about you on every fide of the thing, and on 
every Perſon in the Company, before your Words ſlip 
from you, which, when they are once out of your Lips, 
are for ever out of yout Power. 

Not that Men ſhou'd be ſullen in Company and ſay 
Wie ; or fo ſtill in Converſation, as to drop nothing 
but Aphoriſms and Oracles; eſpecially among Equals 
and Friends. We ſhou'd not be ſo reſerved, as if we 
wou'd have it taken for a mighty Favour that we vouch. 
ſafe to ſay any thing. If a Man had the Underſtanding 
of an Angel, he muſt be contented to abate ſomething of 
this Exceſs of Wifdom, for fear of being thought cun- 
ning. The true Art of Converſation, if any Body can 
hit upon it, ſeems'to be this, an appearing Freedom and 
Openneſs, with a reſolute Reſeryedneſs, as little appear- 
ing as poſſible. Oar chief Concern ſhou'd be to weigh 
well what we ſay of others. To this end we ſhowd 
endeavour to get our Minds furniſh'd with Matter of 
Diſcourſe concerning Things uſeful in themſelves, and 
not hurtful to others. If we have 'but x Mind wiſe 
enough and good enough, we may eaſily find a, Field 


large enough, for innocent Converſation, ſuch as will 
lam ne Body, and yet be acceptable enough to the 
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better and wiſer Part of Mankind: And why ſhould 
any one be at the coſt of play ing the fool to gratify any 
Body whatſoever? ,, a, | 
A main Preſervation againſt this Sin wou'd be the fre- 
quent Contemplation of the laſt and great Judgment, 
Why doft thou judge thy Brother, ſays St. Paul, or why dif 
thou ſet at nought thy Brother ? We ſhall all ſtand before the 
F udgment-Szat of Chrift ; that is, at the great Day of Re- 
velation and Retribution:, and we are not to anticipate 
it by our private Judgment or Sentences; we have Buſi- 
neſs enough to provide our own: Account againſt that 
Day: And, as it were a ſpiteful Folly, for Malefactors 
that were going, together to the Bar, to ſpend their time 
in exaggerating each other's Crimes; ſo ſurely it is for 
us who are all going, towards that dreadful Tribunal, 
1 be drawing up Charges againſt one another. Who 
enows bay we may then meet with the Fate of Daniels 
Accuſers, fee him we cenſur'd, acquitted, and ourſelves 
condemn'd. The Penitence of the Criminal may have 
number'd him among the Saints, when our unretracted 
Uncharitableneſs may ſend us to unquenchable Flames. 
There is one Lawygiver, ſays the Apoſtle, abe is able to 
feve and to deftroy; Who art thoy that judgeſt another? | 
have mentioned another Remedy againſt this Evil, to 
try to make a Revulſion of the Humour, and draw it 
into another Channel. If we muſt needs be talking of 
other Peoples Faults, let it not be to defame, but to 
amend them, by converting our Detraction and Back. 
biting into Admonition and fraternal Correption. This 
is a way to extract Medicine out of the Viper, to conſe- 
crate even this ſo unhallow'd a Part of our Temper, and 
to turn the ungrateful meddling of a Buſy- body, into the 
moſt obliging Office of a Friend. And indeed, had we 
that Zeal for Virtue, which we when we inveigh 


againſt Vice, we ſhould ſurely lay it out this way; for 
this only gives a Poſſibility of reforming the Offender. 
But alas, we order the matter ſo, as if wefear'd to lo 
the Occaſion of Clamour, and will tell all the mow 
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but him whom it moſt concerns. Tis a deplorable 
thing to ſee how univerſally this neceſſary Chriſtian Duty 
is neglecled; and to that Neglect, we may, in a great 
degree, impute that ſtrange overflowing of Detraction 
among us. We know the receiving any thing into our 
Charge inſenſibly begets a Love and Tenderneſs to it: 
A Nurſe, upon this Account, comes frequently to vye 
| Kindneſs with the Mother; and wou'd we but take one 
another thus, into our Care, and, by friendly Vigilance, 
thus watch over each others Souls, tis ſcarce imaginable 
what an Endearment it wou'd create: Such certainly as 
wou'd infallibly ſupplant all our unkind Reportings, 
and ſevere Deſcants' upon our Brethren : Since thoſe can 
never take place, but when there is at leaſt an Indiffer- 
ence, if not an Enmity. + 
Did we ſuppreſs all Curioſity and Inquiſitiveneſs con- 
cerning others, we ſhou'd cut off all Supplies from De- 
traction, and by that means ſubdue it. The King of 
Ethiopia, in a Vye of Wit with the King of AÆgypt, 
"wr avs it as a Problem to him, to drink up the Sea; 
o which he reply'd, by requiring him firſt to ſtop the 
Acceſs of Rivers: and he that would drain this other 
Ocean, muſt take the ſame Courſe, dam up the Avenues 
of thoſe Springs which feed it. He who is always upon 
the Scent, hunting out ſome diſcovery of others, will 
be very apt to invite his Neighbour to the Quarry ; and 
therefore *twill be neceſſary for him to reſtrain himſelf 
from that Range: Not like jealous States,. to keep Spies 
and Penſioners abroad to bring him Intelligence ; but 
rather diſcourage all ſuch officious Pickthanks: For the 
fuller he is of ſuch Informations, the more is his Pains 
if he keeps them, and his Guilt if he publiſhes them. 
Cou'd Men be perſuaded to affect a wholſom Ignorance 
in theſe Matters, it wou'd conduce both to their Eaſe 
and Innocence; for tis this Itch of the Ear, which 
breaks out at the Tongue; and were not Curiofity the 


Purveyor, Detraction wou'd ſoon be ſtarv'd into a 
Tameneſs. | 


The 
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"The moſt infallible Receipt of all, is the frequent re- 
collecting, and ſerious apply ing the grand Rule of dving 
as abe would be done to: For as Detraction is the Violz 
tion of that, ſo the Obſervation of it muſt certainly ſup- 
plant Detraction. Let us, therefore, when we find the 
Humour fermenting within us, and ready to break out 
into Declamations againſt our Brethren : Let us, I fay, 
check it with this ſhort Queſtion, Wou'd I myſelf be 
thus us'd? The Voice from within will be like that 
from Heaven to St. Paul, which ſtopt him in the height 
of his Career: And this Voice every Man may hear 
that will not ſtop his Ears, er gag his Conſcience, it 
being but the Echo of that Native Juſtice and Equity 
which is implanted in our Hearts; and when we have 
our Remedy fo near us, and will not uſe it, God may 
well expoſtulate with us, as he did with the Jews: Why 
evill ye die, O Houſe of Iſrael ? 

I have mention'd ſeveral of thoſe many Receipts which 
may be preſcrib' d againſt this ſpreading Diſeaſe : But in- 
deed, there is not ſo much need to multiply Remedies, 
as to perſuade. Men to apply them. We are in love 
with our Malady, and loth to be cur'd of the Luxury of 
the Tongue. But *tis ill dallying where our Souls are 
concern'd: For alas, tis they that are wounded by thoſe 
Darts which we throw at others: We take our Aim, 
perhaps, at our Neighbours, but indeed hit ourſelves, 
Herein verifying in the higheſt Senſe that Axiom of the 
wiſe Man: He that diggeth a Pit /all fall into it, and he 
that rolleth. a Stone, it ſhall return upon him. Wherefore, 
if we have no Tenderneſs, no Relentings to our Brethren, 
yet let us have ſome to ourſelves, ſo much Compaſſion, 
nay, ſo much Reſpect to our precious, immortal Souls, 
as not to ſet them at ſo deſpicable a Price, to put them 
in Balance with the ſatisfying of a petulant, peeviſh 

Vanity. Surely the ſhewing ourſelves ill-natur'd, which 
is all the Gains Detraction amounts to, is not 5 ena- 
mouring a Deſign, that we ſhould facrifice to it our higheſt 
Intereſt. Tis too much to ſpend our Breath in ſuch a 
; —_ 
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Purſuit; Let not our Souls exhale in the Vapour, but 
let us rather pour them out in Prayers for our Brethren, 
than in Accuſation of them: For tho' both the one and 
the other will return into our own Boſoms, yet God 
knows to far different Purpoſes, even as differing as 
thoſe with which we utter them. The Charity of the 
one, like kindly Exhalations, will deſcend in Showers 
of Bleſſings ; but the Rigour and Aſperity of the other, 
in a ſevere Doom upon ourſelves: For the Apoſtle will 
tell us, He fall have Judgment without Mercy, that 
hath ſhew'd no Mercy. 
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H O' Cenſure has been conſider'd as a Branch of 
Detraction; yet it is in many things differing 
from it, tho' very little in all. 

Tis one of the worſt Characters a Man or Woman 
can have, to be maliciouſly curious in examining the 
Actions of others, only to cenſure them; nothing can 
eſcape the Quickneſs of their jealous Eye, nor the Ma- 
lice of their envenom'd Tongue : They are the common 


Enemy to Mankind and civil Society. 


Slander is quite oppoſite to Politeneſs: If Gentlemen 
and Ladies reflected upon the Offence all reaſonable 
People take at it, they would not act ſo vile a Part: Baſe 
Flatterers may applaud their Wit, and animate them in 
ſcandalizing others; but the Suffrage of ſuch Wretches 
does not hinder their being deſpiſed by Perſons of Ho- 
nour. There is a great deal of Care and Skill requir'd 
towards the good Management of Cenſure. To dis- 
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tinguiſh is not only natural, but neceſlary ; and the 
Effect of it is, that we cannot avoid giving Judgments 
in our own Minds, either to abſolve or condemn as the 
Caſe requires. The Difficulty is to know when and 
where it is fit to proclaim the Sentence: An Averſion 
to what is criminal, a Contempt of what is ridiculous, 
are the inſeparable Companions of Underſtanding and 
Virtue ; but the letting them go farther than our own 
Thoughts, has ſo much danger in it, that, tho' it is 
neither poſſible nor fit to ſuppreſs them entirely, yet it 
is neceſſary they ſhould be kept under very great Re- 
ſtraints. An unlimited Liberty of this kind, is little 
leſs than ſending a Herald, and proclaming War to the 
World, which is an angry Beaſt, when ſo provok'd. 
The Conteſt will be unequal, tho' you are never ſo much 
in the Right; and if you begin againſt ſuch an old Ad- 
verſary, it will tear you in pieces with this Juſtification, 
Fhat it is done in its own Defence. You muſt, there- 
fore, take heed of laughing, except in Company that 
is very ſure : It is throwing Snow-balls againſt Bullets, 
and it is eſpecially the Diſadvantage of Woman, that 
the Malice of the World will help the Brutality of thoſe 
who will throw a ſlovenly Untruth upon her. The Sex 
ſhou'd, for this Reaſon, ſuppreſs their Impatience at 
Fools; who, beſides that they are too ſtrong a Party to 
be unnecefſarily provok'd, are of all others the moſt 
dangerous in this Caſe. A Blockhead, in his Rage, 
will return a dull Jeſt that will lie heavy, tho? there is 
not a Grain of Wit in it. Others will do it with more 
Art; and you muſt not think yourſelf ſecure, becauſe 
your Reputation may perhaps be out of the Reach of 
NI-will ; for if it finds that Part guarded, it will ſeek 
one which is more expos'd. It flies, like a corrupt 
Humour in the Body, to the weakeſt Part. If you have 
a tender Side, the World will be ſure to find it, and to 
put the worſt Colour upon all you ſay or do, give an 
Aggravation to every thing that may leſſen you, and a 
ſpiteful Turn to every thing that might recommend you. 
Anger 
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Anger lays open thoſe Defects which Friendſhip cou'd 
not ſee, and Civility might be willing to forget. Ma- 
lice needs no ſuch Invitation to encourage it, neither 
are any Pains more ſuperfluous, than thoſe we take to be 
ill-ſpoken of. If Envy, which never dies, and ſeldom 
ſleeps, is content ſometimes to be in a Slumber, it is 
very anskilful to make a Noiſe to awake it. 

Beſides, your Wit will be miſapply'd, if it is wholly 
directed to diſarm the Faults of others, when it is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to be often us'd, to mend and prevent your own. 
The ſending our Thoughts too much abroad, has the 
ſame Effet, as when a Family never ſtays at home. 
Neglect and Diſorder naturally follow (as they muſt do) 
within ourſelves, if we do not frequently turn our Eyes 
inwards, to ſee what is amiſs with us: Where it is a 
ſign we have an unwelcome Proſpect, when we do not 
take care to look upon it, but rather ſeek ont Conſola- 


tions in the Faults of thoſe we converſe with. 


Let us avoid being the firſt in fixing a hard Cenſure. 
Let it be confirm'd by the general Voice, before we 
vive into it. Neither are you then to give Sentence like 
a Magiſtrate, or as if you had a ſpecial Authority to 
beſtow a good or ill Name at your Diſcretion. Do not 
dwell too long upon a weak Side ; touch and go away. 
Take pleaſure to ſtay longer where you can commend ; 
like Bees, that fix only upon thoſe Herbs, out of which 
they may extract the Juice their Honey is compos'd of. 
A Virtue ſtuck with Briſtles is too rough for this Age; 
it muſt be adorn'd with ſome Flowers, or elſe it will be 
unwillingly entertain d. Thus, where it may be fit to 
ſtrike, it muſt be done gently; and aſſure yourſelf, 
that where you care to do it, you will wound others more, 
and hurt yourſelf leſs by ſoft Strokes, than by being 
harſh or violent, 

The Triumph of Wit is to make your Good-nature 
ſubdue your Cenſure ; to be quick in ſeeing Faults, and 
flow in expoſing them. You are to conſider, that the 
inviſible thing called a good Name, is made up of the 
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Breath of Numbers that ſpeak well of you. If by a 
diſobliging Word you ſilence the Meaneſt, the Gale will 
be leſs ſtrong which is to bear up your Eſteem : And 
tho” nothing is ſo vain, as the eager Purſuit of empty 
Applauſe, yet to be well thought of, and to be kindly us'd 
by the World, is like a Glory about a Woman's Head ; 
tis a Perfume ſhe carries about with her, and leaves 
where-ever ſhe goes; 'tis a Charm againſt III will. 
Malice may empty her Quiver, but cannot wound. The 
Dirt will not ſtick ; the Jeſt will not take. Without 
the Conſent of the World a Scandal does not go deep ; 
it is only a ſlight Stroke upon the injur'd Party, and 
returns with the greater Force upon thoſe that gave it. 
I have read the Character of Aricia, and was pleas'd 
with that Part of it which related to Scandal. 

She never ſuffer'd any Body, be they who they wou'd, 
to be ſlander'd in her Preſence : She had a thouſand ways 
to turn off the Converſation, when it roll'd upon Scan- 
dal. If the Perſons who gave the Offence were below 
her, ſhe always impoſed Silence upon them ; if their 
Quality demanded more Reſpect, ſhe ſhew'd by her own = 
Silence, and by her Looks, that ſhe did not approve of it; 
always finding out Reaſons to juſtify thoſe that were 
accus'd. | 

Perſons of Dignity and Rank are apt to take great 
Liberties, with reſpect to their Inferiors: However they 
ought to be on their Guard, and not to mortify any one 
by ſhocking Words. Their Condition does not excuſe 
their being unpolite. Their Contempt of People cre- 
ates a Diſguſt, which 1s the hardeſt thing in the World 
to wear off, A paiſionate Expreſſion is often forgiven, 


but Rallery in cold Blood never; it being a ſure Sign 


of want of Eſteem. 


Silence is an excellent Remedy againſt Slander, Com- 
plaints and Reproaches ſharpen inſtead of blunting it. 
People let a Man alone, when they ſee he takes no no- 
tice of the diſobliging things that are ſaid to him: Tis 
a great Virtue, and coſts little, to ſpeak mildly to 

thoſe 
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thoſe that talk impertinently to you. We muſt live with 
the Paſſionate and Whimſical, as well as the Good- 
natur'd and Wiſe; we ſhou'd pity their Weakneſs and 
their Whims ; and to ſlight them, will be a more effec- 
tual way to mortify them, than to reprove. 
Slander and Cenſure uſe many Arts to conceal their 
Malignity : But whether they make uſe of direct and 
expreſs Terms, or of abſcure and oblique; whether by 
way of downright Reproach, or with ſome crafty Pre- 
face of Recommendation ; if they have the Effet to 
vilify, the Manner of Addreſs does not alter the Caſe. 
The one may be more dextrous, but is not one Jot leſs 
faulty. For many times the deeper Wounds are given 
| by theſe ſmoother, and more artificial ways of Slander, 
as by asking Queſtions, Hawe you not heard ſo and fo of 
ſuch a Man ? I ſay no more; I only at the Queſlion. Or 


by general Intimations, That they are loth to ſay what 
i they have heard of ſuch a one; are very ſorry for it, and as 
not at all believe it, if you will believe them. This many 
, times, without telling the thing, but leaving you in the 
. dark to ſuſpect the worſt. 
Theſe and ſuch like Arts, tho* they may ſeem to be 
4 gentler and tenderer ways of uſing Mens Reputation, 
yet in truth, they are the moſt malicious and effectual 
t Methods of Slander ; becauſe they inſinuate ſomething 
that is much worſe than is ſaid, and yet are very apt to 
4 create in unwary Men, a ſtrong belief of ſomething that 
x 1s very bad, tho' they know not what it is. It matters 
ag not in what Faſhion Slander is dreit up, if it tends to 
4 defame a Man, and diminiſh his Reputation. 
; Cenſure, in ſome Caſes, is not only lawful, but very 
5 commendable. *Tis many times our Duty to do it, in 
| order to the probable Amendment of the Perſon that has 
. committed the Offence, A Man may, and ought to be 
, told of his Faults privately ; or where it may not be fit 
_ for us to uſe that Boldneſs and Freedom, we may reveal 
11 his Faults to one who is more fit and proper to re- 
a prove him, and will probably make no other uſe of 
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this Diſcovery, but in order to his Amendment. This 
is ſo far from being a Breach of Charity, that it is one 
of the beſt Teſtimonies of it: For, perhaps, the Party 
may not be guilty of what is reported of him, and then 
it is a Kindneſs to give him an Opportunity of vindi- 
cating himſelf; or if he be guilty, perhaps being pri- 
vately and prudently told of it, he may reform. In 
this Caſe, the Son of Sirach adviſes to reveal Mens 
Faults, Admoniſh a Friend, ſays he, it may be he hath 


not done it ; and if he have done it, that he do it no 


more: Admoniſh a Friend, it may be he hath not ſaid it; 
and if he have, that he ſpeak it not again: Admoniſh a 
Friend, for many times it is a Slander, and believe not every 


We muſt take care that this be done out of Kindneſs, 
and that nothing of our own Paſſion be mingled with it: 
That under Pretence of reproving and reforming Men, 
we do not reproach and revile them, and tell them of 
their Faults in ſuch a manner, as if we did it to ſhew 
our Authority rather than our Charity, It requires a 
great deal of Addreſs and gentle Application, ſo to ma- 


nage the Buſineſs of Reproof, as not to irritate and ex- 


aſperate the Perſon whom we reprove, inſtead of curing 
—_ 

This is our Duty ; when, as has been hinted, we are 
legally call'd to bear Witneſs, concerning the Fault and 


Crime of another. A good Man would not be an Ac- 
cuſer, unleſs the Publick Good, or the Prevention of 


ſome great Evil, ſhould require it: And then, the plain 
Reaſon of the thing will ſufficiently juſtify a voluntary 
Accuſation. Otherwiſe, it has always, among well- 
manner'd People, been eſteem'd very odious, for a Man 
to be officious in this kind, and a forward Informer con- 
cerning the Miſdemeanor of others. Magiſtrates may 
ſometimes think it fit to give Encouragement to ſuch 
Perſons, and to ſet one bad Man to catch another ; be- 
cauſe ſuch Men are fitteſt for ſuch dirty Work ; but they 
Can 
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can never inwardly approve them, nor will they ever 
make them their Friends and Confidents, 

When a Man is call'd to give Teſtimony in this kind, 
in obedience to the Laws,and out of reverence to theOath 
taken in ſuch Caſes, he is ſo far from deſerving Blame 


for ſo doing, that it would be an unpardonable Fault in 


him to conceal the Truth, or any part of it. 

It is lawful to publiſh the Faults of others, in our ne- 
ceſſary Defence and Vindication. When a Man cannot 
conceal another's Faults, without betraying his own In- 


nocency, no Charity requires him to ſuffer himſelf to be 


defam'd, to ſave the Reputation of another Man. Cha- 
rity begins at home ; and tho' a Man had never ſo much 
Goodneſs, he wou'd firſt ſecure his own good Name, 
and then be concern'd for other Mens. It would be well 
for the World if our Charity woulg riſe thus high, and 
no Man would hurt another's Reputation but where his 
own is in real Danger. 

Cenſure and Reproof are lawful, as well for Caution 


and Warning to a third Perſon, as for Amendment to 


the firſt: The former may be in danger to be infected 
by the Company, or ill Example of another, or may be 


greatly prejudiced by repoſing too much Confidence in 
him 


In ordinary Converſation, Men may mention that IIl 
of others, which is already made as publick as it well 
can be. One Friend may, in freedom, ſpeak to another, 
of the Miſcarriage of a third Perſon, where he is ſecure 


no ill uſe will be made of it, and that it will go no far- 
ther to his Prejudice. One of the deepeſt and molt com- 


mon Cauſes of Cenſures, is Ill-nature and Cruelty of 
Diſpoſition. TIll-nature, by a general Miſtake, paſſes 
for Wit, as Cunning does for Wiſdom ; tho? in truth 
they are nothing akin to one another, but as far diſtant 
as Vice and Virtue, 

There is no greater Evidence of the bad Temper of 


Mankind, than the general proneneſs of Men to this 


Vice. They commonly incline to Cenſoriouſneſs, and 
N 4 the 
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the uncharitable Side; which ſhews human Nature to 
be ſtrangely diſtorted from its original Rectitude and 
Innocence. The wit of Man does more naturally vent 
itſelf in Satire and Cenſure, than in Praiſe and Panegy- 
rick, When Men ſet themſelves to commend, it comes 
hardly from them, and not without great Force or Strain- 
ing; and if any thing be fitly ſaid in that kind, it does 
hardly zeliſh with moſt Men : But in the way of Invec- 
tive, the invention of Men is a plentiful and never-fail- 
ing Spring. This kind of Wit is not more eaſy than it is 
acceptable; it is greedily entertain'd, and greatly ap- 
Plauded : Every Man is glad to hear others abus'd, not 
conſidering how ſoon it may come to his own turn, to lie 
down and make ſport for others. 

Cenſure is almoſt become the general entertainment 
of all Companies; and the great and ſerious buſineſs of 
moſt Meetings and Viſits, after the neceſſary Ceremonies 
and Compliments are over, 1s to fit down and backbite 
all the World. Tis a common Saying, among certain 
People, whoſe Birth and Education ſhould teach them 
better things, Come, /et us rally all the World. And it 
was a very ſharp Reproof given by a Man of Wit in 
a publick Aſſembly, That he was afraid to go opt, left he 
ſhould be rail d at. Tis the Sauce of Converſation, and 
all Diſcourſe is counted but flat and dull, which has not 
ſomething of Piquancy in it againſt ſomebody. For 
Men generally love rather to hear Evil of others than 
Good, and are ſecretly pleas'd with ill Reports, drink- 
ing them in with Delight: Tho' at the ſame time they 
have ſo much Juſtice, as to hate thoſe that propagate 
them, and ſo much Wit, as to conclude that thoſe very 
Perſons will do the ſame for them in another Place and 
Company. Eſpecially if it concerns one of another 
Party, and that differs from us in matters of Religion. 
In this caſe all Parties ſeem to be agreed, that they do 
God great Service in blaſting the Reputation of their 
Adverſaries: And tho' they all pretend to be Chriſtians, 
and the Diſciples of him who taught nothing but Kind- 

| neſs 
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neſs and Meekneſs, and Charity, yet it is ſtrange to ſee 
with what a ſavage and murderous Diſpoſition they will 
fly at one another's Reputation, and tear it in pieces. 
Whatever other Scruples they may have, they make 
none to beſpatter one another, in the moſt bitter and 
ſcandalous manner. h 

If they hear any good of their Adverſaries with what 
Nicety and Caution do they receiveit? How many Ob- 
jections do they raiſe againſt it? And with what Cold- 
neſs do they at laſt admit it? Ir it very well, ſay they, 
if it be true: I ſhall be glad to hear it confirm'd ; I never 
beard ſo much good of him before: You are a good Man 
yourſelf, but have a care you be not deceiv'd. It is well, if 
to balance the matter, and ſet things even, they do not 
clap ſome Infirmity and Fault in the other Scale, that ſo 
the Enemy may not go off with flying Colours. On the 
other fide, every Man is a good and ſubſtantial Author 
of all ill Reports. I do not apply this to any one ſort 
of Men, tho' all are to blame this way. To ſpeak im- 
partially, the Zealots of all Parties have got a ſcurvy 
Trick of lying for the Truth. 

This has appear'd moſt viſibly in latter times. There 
has a lying Spirit gone out among us, and Scandal and 
Zeal have made terrible Hayock of our Neighbour's 
Reputation. 7 have obſerw d, ſays a reverend Father of 
our Church, e Prieſts and Bigots of the Church of Rome, 
to be the ableſt in this auay, and to have the firongeſt Faith 
for a luftly Falſbeod and Calumny : Others will bandy a 
falſe Report, and toſs it from one Hand to another; but 1 
never knew any that would ſo hug a Lye, and be fo very 
fond of it. Had that learned and pious Prelate been a 
witneſs of the fondneſs of certain Zealots of our own 
Days for a Lye ; had he ſeen how they bandy it, how 
they hug it, would the Papilts have been the only Party 
that would have deſerv'd his Reproof ? 

Another ſhrewd Sign that IIl- nature lies at the root 
of this Vice is, that we eaſily forget the Good which 3s 
ſaid of others, and ſeldom make mention of it; but the 
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contrary ſticks with us, lies uppermoſt in our Memo- 
ries, and is ready to come out upon all Occafions. And 
what is yet more ill-natur'd and unjuſt, many times, 


when we do not believe it ourſelves, we tell it to others 


with this charitable Caution, That eve hope it is not true. 
But in the mean time we give it our Paſs, and venture 
it to take its Fortune, to be believ'd or not, according 


to the Charity of thoſe into whoſe Hands it comes. 


Thoſe who cannot have a Opinion of themſelves, 
are very unwilling to have ſo of any one elſe. For this 
Reaſon, they endeavour to bring Men to a Level, hoping 
it will be ſome Juſtification of them, if they can but ren- 
der others as bad as themſelves. It is a cruel Pleaſure 
which ſome Men take, in worrying the Reputation of 
others much better than themſelves ;. and this only to 
divert the Company. 'The injury of Slander deſcends 
to a Man's Children, becauſe the good or ill Name of 
the Father is derived down to them: and many times the 


beſt he has to leave them, is the Reputation of his un- 


blemiſh'd Virtue and Worth: And do we make no 
Conſcience, to rob his innocent Children of the beſt 
part of this ſmall Patrimony, and of all the Kindneſs 
that wou'd have been done them for their Father's ſake, 
if his Reputation had not been ſo undeſervedly Rain'd ? 
Is it no Crime, by the breath of our Mouth, at once to 
blaſt a Man's Reputation, and to ruin his Poſterity? 
Can we make a jeſt of ſo ſerious a Matter? Of an In- 
Jury ſo very hard to be repented of as it ought ? Becauſe 
in ſuch a Caſe, no Repentance will be acceptable with- 
out Reſtitution, if it be in our Power; and perhaps it 
will undo us in this World to make it; and if we do not, 
will be our Ruin in the other. 

Beſides the injury of Slander, it is commonly a very 
high Provocation ; and the conſequence of that may be 
as bad as we can imagine, and may end in dangerous 
and deſperate Quarrels. This Reaſon the wiſe Son of Si- 
rach gives, why we ſhould defame no Man, Whether it be, 
fays he, to @ Friend or Foe, talk not of other Mens Lives. 
Fir 
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For he hath heard and obſerv'd thee: That is, one way 


or other it will probably come to his Knowledge, and 


avhen the time cometh he will ſbeau his Hatred: That i is, 


de will take the firſt Opportunity to revenge it. 


At the beſt, tis always matter of Grief to the Perſon 
that is defam'd ; and Chriſtianity, which is the be- na- 


turd Inflitution in the World, forbids us the doing thoſe 


things, whereby we may grieve one another. A Man's 
good Name is a tender thing, and a Wound there finks 
deep into the Spirit,even of a wiſe and good Man. The 
more innocent any Man is in this kind, the more ſenſi- 
ble is he of this hard Uſage ; becauſe he never treats 
others ſo, nor is he conſcious to himſelf that he has de- 
ſerv'd it. The conſequences of this Vice are as bad, or 
worſe to ourſelves. Whoever is wont to ſpeak Evil of 
others, gives a bad Character of himſelf, even to thoſe 
whom he defires to pleaſe; who, if they be wiſe enough, 

will conclude, that he ſpeaks of them to others, as he 
does of others to them. And were it not for that fond 
Partiality which Men have for themſelves, no Man 
could be ſo blind as not to ſee this. A reproachful and 
ſlanderous Speech has coſt many a Man a Duel, and in 
that the loſs of his own Life, or the murder of another, 
perhaps too the loſs of his own Soul. Tho? neither of 


thoſe great Miſchiefs ſhould happen, yet reproachful 


Language may be inconvenient enough many other 
ways; and no Quality does ordinarily recommend one 


more to the Favour and Good - will of Men, than to be free 


from this Vice. Every one deſires ſuch a Man's Friend- 
ſhip, and is apt to repoſe a great Truſt and Confidence 
in him. When he is dead, Men will praiſe him; and 
next to Piety towards God, and Righteouſneſs to Man, 
nothing is thought a more ſignificant Commendation, 
than that he was never, or very rarely, heard to ſpeak 
ill of any. It was a fingular Character of a certain Gen- 


tleman, He knew not what it was to give any Man an il} 
Ward, 
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T would be an endleſs Task ſhould we undertake 
I to give Inſtances of the great Improvements which 

Women have made of Education, there being hardly 
any Science in which ſome of them have not excell'd. 
"Tis very plain, therefore, that Nature has given them as 
good Talents as Men have, and if they are ſtill call'd the 
weaker Sex, *tis becauſe the other, which aſſumes the 
name of the wiſer, hinders them from improving their 
Minds in uſeful Knowledge, by accuſtoming them to 
the Study and Practice of Vanity and Trifles. 

How can they be inſtructed in any ſolid Principles, 
whoſe very Inſtructors are Froth and Emptineſs ? Whereas 
Women, were they rightly educated, and their Minds, 
from their Childhood, well inform'd, they wou'd be 
Proof againſt all thoſe Batteries, ſee through and ſcorn 
thoſe little filly Artifices which are us'd to enſnare and 
deceive them. A Woman ſo inſtructed wou'd value her- 
ſelf only on her Virtue, and conſequently be moſt chary 
of what ſhe eſteems ſo much. She wou'd know that not 
what others ſay, but what herſelf does, muſt build her 
up a good Name, and be the only thing that can exalt 
her; the loudeſt Encomium being not half ſo ſatisfactory 
as the calm and ſecret p/audit of her own Mind; 
which moving on true principles of Honour and Virtue, 
wou'd not fail, on a Review of itſelf, to anticipate that 
delightful Eulogy ſhe ſhall one Day hear, 

Whence is it but from Ignorance, from want of Un- 
— how to compare and judge of Things, to 
chooſe 
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| chooſe a right End, to proportion the Means to the End, 
and to rate every thing according to its proper Value, 
that we quit the Subſtance for the Shadow, Reality for 


Appearance, and embrace thoſe very things, which, if 
we underſtood, we ſhou'd hate and avoid, but now are 


reconcil'd to merely, becauſe they uſurp the Name, 


tho' they have nothing of the Nature, of thoſe venerable 
Objects we defire and ſeek : Were it not for this Delu- 


ſion, is it probable a Lady, who paſſionately deſires to 


be admir'd, ſhou'd ever conſent to ſuch Actions as ren- 
der her baſe and contemptible ? Wou'd ſhe be fo ab- 
ſurd as to think either to get Love or keep it by thoſe 
Methods, which occaſion Loathing, and conſequently 
end in Hatred? Wou'd ſhe reckon it a piece of her 
Grandeur, or hope to gain Eſteem by ſuch Exceſſes as 
really leſſen her in the eyes of all conſiderate and judi- 
cious Perſons ? Wou'd ſhe be ſo filly as to look big, and 
think herſelf the better Perſon becauſe ſhe has more 
Money to beſtow profuſely, or the good Luck to have a 
newer Mantua-Maker or Milliner, than her Neighbour ? 
Wou'd fhe, who, by the Regard ſhe pays to Wit, ſeems 
to make ſome Pretences to it, undervalue her Judgment 
ſo much as to admit the Scurrility and profane noiſy 
Nonſenſe of Men, whoſe Foreheads are better than their 
Brains, to paſs under that Character? Wou'd ſhe be ſo 
weak as to imagine that a few airy Fancies, join'd with 
a great deal of Impudence and IIl- nature, the right 
Definition of modern Wit, can beſpeak him a Man of 
Senſe, who runs counter to all the Senſe and Reaſon 
that ever appear'd in the World ? Than which nothing 
can be an Argument of greater Shallowneſs, unleſs it 
be to regard and eſteem him for it. Wou'd a Woman, 
if ſhe truly underſtood herſelf, be affected either with 
the Praiſes or the Calumnies of thoſe worthleſs Perſons, 
whoſe Lives are a direct contradiction to Reaſon, a very 
fink of Corruption, by whom one wou'd bluſh to be 
commended, leſt they ſhou'd be miſtaken for Partners 
in or Connivers at their Crime? Will ſhe, who has a 
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jot of Diſcernment, think to ſatisfy her greedy defire 
of Pleaſure with thoſe promiſing things that have again 
and again deluded her ? Or will ſhe, to obtain ſuch Bub- 
bles, run the risk of forfeiting Joys infinitely ſatisfy ing 
and eternal? In fine, did not Ignorance impoſe upon 
us, we wou'd never laviſh out the greateſt part of our 
Time and Care on the Decorations of a Tenement, in 
which our Leaſe is ſo very ſhort, and which for all our 
Induſtry may loſe its Beauty before that Leaſe is out, 
while we neglect a more glorious and durable Manfion ; 
we wou'd never be ſo curious of the Houſe, and fo 
careleſs of the Inhabitant, whoſe Beauty is capable of 
great Improvement, and will endure for ever without 
Diminution or Decay. 

Thus Ignorance, and a narrow Education,. lay the 
foundation of Vice, and Imitation and Cuſtom rear it 
up: Cuſtom, that mercileſs Torrent, carries all before 
it, and indeed can be reſiſted by none but ſuch as have 
a great deal of Prudence, and a rooted Virtue. *Tis 
but reaſonable that ſhe, who is not capable of giving 
better Rules, ſhou'd follow thoſe ſhe ſees before her, 
leſt ſhe only change the Inſtance, and retain the Abſur- 
dity. *Twou'd puzzle a conſiderable Perſon to account 
for all that Sin and Folly that is in the World, which 
certainly has nothing in itſelf to recommend it, did not 
Cuſtom help to ſolve the Difficulty, For Virtue, with- 
out queſtion, has on all Accounts the preeminence of 
Vice. *Tis abundantly more pleaſant in the 45, as well 
as more advantageous in the Conſequences, as any one, 
who will but rightly uſe her Reaſon in a ſerious Re- 
flexion on herſelf and the nature of Things, may eaſily 
perceive, *Tis Cuſtom therefore, that tyrant Cuſtom, 
which is the grand Motive to all thoſe irrational Choices 
which we daily ſee made in the World, ſo very con- 
trary to our preſent Intereſt and Pleaſure, as well as to 
our future. We think it an unpardonable Miſtake not 
to do as our Neighbours do, and part with our Peace 
and Pleaſure as well as our Innocence and Virtue, 

| meerly 
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meerly in compliance with an unreaſonable Faſhion, and 
having inur'd ourſelves to Folly, we know not how 
to quit it. We go on in Vice, not becauſe we find that 
Satisfaction in it which we hope for from it, but becauſe 
we are unacquainted with the ſuperior Joys of Virtue. 
Add to this the hurry and noiſe of the World, which 
does generally ſo buſy and pre-engape us, that we have 
little Time, and lefs Inclination, to ſtand. till and re- 
fle& on our own Minds. Thoſe impertinent Amuſe- 
ments which have ſeiz'd us, keep their Hold ſo well, 
and fo conſtantly buz about our Ears, that we cannot 
attend to the diftates of our Reaſon, nor to the ſoft 
Whiſpers, and winning Perſuaſives of the divine Spirit ; 
by whoſe Aſſiſtance, were we difpos'd to make uſe of 
it, we might ſhake off theſe Follies, and regain our 
Freedoms, But alas! to complete our Misfortunes, by 
a continual application to Vanity and Folly, we quite 
ſpoil the Contexture and Frame of our Minds, ſo looſen 
and diſſipate them, that nothing ſolid and ſubſtantial 
will ſtay in them. By an habitual Inadvertency we 
render ourſelves incapable of any ſerious and improving 
Thought, till our Minds themſelves become as light 
and frothy, as thoſe Things they are converſant about. 
To all which, if we farther add the great Induſtry that 
bad People uſe to corrupt the good, and that unaccount- 
able Backwardneſs which appears in too many good 
Perſons, to ſtand up for and propagate the Piety they 
profeſs ; ſo ſtrangely are things tranſpos'd, that Virtue 
puts on the Bluſhes which belong to Vice, and Vice in- 
ſults with the authority of Virtue ; we ſhall have a pretty 
fair Account of the Cauſes of our Non- improvement. 
When a poor young Lady is taught to value herſelf 
on nothing but her Clothes, and to think ſhe's very fine 
when well accoutred ; when ſhe hears it ſaid, that 'tis 
Wiſdom enough for her to know how to dreſs herſelf, 
that ſhe may become amiable in his Eyes, to whom it 
appertains to be knowing and learned ; who can blame 
her if ſhe ſpends her Time and Money upon ſuch Ac- 
compliſhments, 
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compliſhments, and ſometimes extends it farther than 
her Mifinformer defires ſhe ſhou'd ? When ſhe ſees the 
Vain and the Gay making parade in. the World, and 
attended with the Courtſhip and Admiration of the gaz- 
ing Herd, no wonder that her tender Eyes are dazzled 
with the Pageantry, and, wanting Judgment to paſs a 
due Eſtimate on them and their Admirers, ſhe longs to 
be ſuch a fine and celebrated thing as they? What tho? 
me be ſometimes told of another World, ſhe has how- 
ever a more lively Perception of this, and may well 
think, that if her Inſtructors were in earneſt when they 
tell her of hereafter, they wou'd not be ſo buſy'd and 
concern'd about what happens here. She is, it may be, 
taught the principles and duties of Religion, but not 
acquainted with the Reaſons and Grounds of them, be- 
ing told *tis enough for her to believe; to examine why 
and wherefore belongs not to her. And thus, tho? her 
Piety may be tall and ſpreading, yet becauſe it wants 
Foundation and Root, the firſt rude Temptation over- 
throws and blaſts it, or perhaps the ſhort-liv'd Gourd 
decays and withers of its own accord. But why ſhou'd 
the be blam'd for ſetting no great Value upon her Soul, 
whoſe nobleſt Faculty, her Underſtanding, is render'd 
uſeleſs to her ? Or cenſur'd for relinquiſhing a courſe of 
Life, whoſe Prerogatives ſhe was never acquainted with; 
and tho' highly reaſonable in itſelf, was put upon the 
embracing it with as little Reaſon as ſhe now forſakes 
it? For if her Religion itſelf be taken up as the mode 
of the Country, tis no ſtrange thing that ſhe lays it 
down again in conformity to the Faſhion, Whereas 
ſhe whoſe Reaſon is ſuffer'd to diſplay itſelf, to enquire 
into the Grounds and Motives of Religion, to make a 
diſquiſition of its Graces, and ſearch out its hidden 
Branches ; who 1s a Chriſtian out of Choice, not in 
Conformity to thoſe among whom ſhe lives ; and cleaves 
to Piety becauſe tis her Wiſdom, her Intereſt, her Joy, 
not becauſe ſhe has been accuſtom'd to it; ſhe who is 
not only eminently and unmoveably good, but able to 
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give a Reaſon why ſhe is ſo, is too firm and ſtable to be 
mov'd by the pitiful allurements of Sin, too wiſe and 
too well bottom'd to be undermin'd and ſupplanted by 
the ſtrongeſt efforts of Temptation, Doubtleſs, a truly 
chriſtian. Life requires a clear Underſtanding, as well 
as regular Affections, that both together may move 
the Will to a direct choice of Good, and a ſtedfaſt Ad- 
herence to it. For tho' the Heart may be honeſt, it 
is but by chance that the Will is right if the Under- 
ſtanding be ignorant and cloudy, And what's the reaſon 
that we ſometimes ſee Perſons unhappily falling off from 
their Piety, but becauſe *twas their Affections, not their 
Judgment, that inclin'd them to be religious ? Reaſon 
and Truth are firm and immutable : She who bottoms 
on them is on ſure Ground. Humour and Inclination 
are ſandy Foundations, and ſhe who is ſway'd by her 
Affections, more than by her Judgment, owes the hap- 
pineſs of her Soul, in a great meaſure, to the temper of 
her Body. Her Piety may perhaps blaze high, but 
will not laſt long; for the Affections are various and 
changeable, mov'd by every Object, and the laſt Comer 
eaſily undoes whatever his Predeceſſor has done before. 
Such Perſons are always in extremes, they are either 
violently good, or quite cold and indifferent; a perpe- 
tual Trouble to themſelves and others, by indecent Rap- 
tures, or unneceſſary Scruples: There is no Beauty and 
Order in their Lives, all is rapid and unaccountable ; 
they are now very furious in ſuch a Courſe, but they 
cannot tell why, and anon as violent in the other Ex- 
treme. Having more Heat than Light, their Zeal out- 
runs their Knowledge; and inſtead of repreſenting Piety 
as it is in itielf, the moſt lovely and inviting thing ima- 
ginable, they expoſe it to the contempt and ridicule of 
the cenſorious World, Their Devotion becomes ricket- 
ted, ftarv'd and contracted in ſome of its vital Parts, 
and diſproportion'd and overgrown in leſs material In- 
ſtances: Whilſt one Duty is overdone to commute for 
the neglect of another, and the miſtaken Perſon —_ 
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the being often on her Knees, atones for all the miſ- 
carriages of her Converſation: Not conſidering that tis 
in vain to petition for thoſe Graces which we take no 
care to practiſe, and a Mockery to adore thoſe Per- 
fections we run counter to; that the true end of all our 
Prayers and external Devotion, is to work our Minds to 
a true chriſtian Temper, to obtain for us the empire 
of our Paſſions, and to reduce all irregular Inclinations, 
that ſo we may be as like God in Purity and all his 
imitable Excellencies, as is conſiſtent with the imper- 
fection of a Creature. 

Having diſcours d of the advantages of good Under- 
ſtanding towards the regular conduct of Life: Let us 
new conſider how it may be improv'd. If Perfection 
conſiſts in the Clearneſs and Largeneſs of its View; it 
improves proportionably as its Ideas become clearer 
and more extenſive: But this is not ſo to be underſtood, 
as if all ſorts of Notices contributed to our Improve- 
ment: There are ſome things which make us no wiſer 
when we know them, others which tis beſt to be igno- 
rant of, But that Underſtanding ſeems to be moſt ex- 
alted, which has the cleareſt and moſt extenſive view of 
ſuch Truths as are ſuitable to its Capacity, and neceſſary 
and convenient to be known in this preſent State : For 
being as we are, but Creatures, our Underſtanding, in 
Its greateſt Perfection, has only a limited Excellency. 
It has, indeed, a vaſt Extent, and it were not amils if 
we tarry'd a little in the contemplation of its Powers 
and Capacities, provided that the Proſpe& did not make 
us giddy, that we remember from whom we have re- 
ceiv'd them, and balance thoſe lofty Thoughts, which 
a view of our Intellectuals may occaſion, with the de- 
preſſing ones which the irregularity of our Morals will 
ſuggeſt ; that we learn from this Inſpection how indeco- 
Tous it is to buſy this bright ſide of us in mean Things, 
ſeeing it is capable of ſuch noble ones. 

Human Nature is a wonderful Compoſure, admira- 


ble in its outward Structure, but much more excellent 
in 
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in the Beauties of its inward ; and ſhe, who conſiders 
in whoſe Image her Soul was created, and whoſe Blood 
was ſhed to redeem it, cannot prize it too much, nor 
forget to pay it her utmoſt Regard. There's nothing 
in this material World to be compar'd to it. All the 
gay things we dote on, and for which we many Times 
expoſe. our Souls to Ruin, are of no Conſideration in 
reſpect of it: They are not the Good of the Soul: Its 
Happineſs depends not on them, but they often deceive 
and withdraw it from its true Good. It was made for 
the Contemplation and Enjoyment of its God, and all 


Souls are capable of this, tho” in a different Degree, 


and by Meaſures ſomewhat different. 
Truth in general is the Obje& of the Underſtanding, 


but all Truths are not equally evident, becauſe of the 


Limitation of the human Mind; which tho? it can gra- 
dually take in many Truths, yet cannot, any more than 


our Sight, attend to many things at once. There are 


ſome particular Truths of which God has not thought 
fit to communicate ſuch Ideas to us, as are neceſſary to 
the Diſquiſition of them : For-knowing nothing within 
us, but by the Idea we have of it, and judging only 
according to the Relation we find between two or more 
Ideas: When we cannot diſcover the Truth we ſearch 
after by Intention, or the immediate Compariſon of 
two Ideas, *tis neceſſary that we ſhou'd have a third 
by which to compare them, but if this middle Idea be 


wanting, tho' we have ſufficient Evidence of thoſe two 


which we wou'd compare, becauſe we have a clear and 
diſtin Conception of them; yet we are ignorant of 
thoſe Truths which wou'd ariſe from their Compariſon, 

becauſe we want a third by which to compare them. 
To give an Inſtance of this in a Point of great Con- 
ſequence, and of late very much controverted, tho* to 
no purpoſe, becauſe we take the wrong Method, and 
wou'd make that the Object of Science, which is pro- 
perly the Object of Faith, the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
Revelation, which is but an Exaltation and Improve- 
ment 
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ment of Reaſon, has told us, That the Father is God, 
the Son is God, and the Holy Ghoſt is God ; and our 
Idea of the Godhead of any one of theſe Perſons, is as 
Clear as our Idea of any of the other : Both Reaſon and 
Revelation aſſure us, That God is one fimple Eſſence, 
Undivided, and Infinite in all Perfection; this is the 
natural Idea which we have of God: How then can 
the Father be God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghoſ 
God, when yet there is but one God? That theſe 
two Propoſitions are true, we are certain, both becauſe 
God, who cannot lie has reveal'd them, and becauſe 
we have as clear an Idea of them, as it is poſſible a 
finite Mind ſhou'd have of an infinite Nature. But we 
cannot find out how this ſhou'd be by the bare Com- 
pariſon of theſe two Ideas, without the help of a third 
by which to compare them : This God has not thought 
fit to impart to us; the Proſpect it would have given 
us Wou'd have been too dazzling, too bright for Mor- 
tality to bear, and we ought to acquieſce in the divine 
Will. So then we are all aſſur'd, that theſe two Propoſi- 
tions are true; There is but one God, and there are three 
Perſons in the Godhead; but we know not the Manner 
how theſe things are: Nor can our Acquieſcence be 
thought unreaſonable, nor the Doctrine we ſubſcribe to 
be run down as abſurd and contradictory by every little 
warm Diſputer and Pretender to reaſon, whoſe Life is, 
perhaps, a continual Contradiction to it, and he knows 
little of it beſides the Name. For we ought not to 
think it ſtrange, that God has folded up his own Na- 
ture, not in Darkneſs, but in an adorable, inacceſſible 
Light, fince his Wiſdom ſees it fit to keep us ignorant 
of our own. We know and feel the Union between 
our Soul and Body, but who amongſt us ſees ſo clearly 
as to find out with Certitude and Exaftneſs, the ſecret 
Ties which unite two ſuch different Subſtances, or how 
they are able to act upon each other? We are con{cious 
of our own Liberty ; whoever denies it, denies that we 
are Capable of Rewards and Puniſhments, degrades his 
Nature, 
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Nature, and makes himſelf but a more curious Piece of 
Mechaniſm ; and none but Atheiſts will call in queſtion 
the Providence of God, or deny that he governs A, 
even the moſt free of all his Creatures. But who can 
reconcile me theſe ? or adjuſt the Limits between God's 
Preſcience, and Man's Free-will? Our Underſtandings 
are ſufficiently illuminated to lead us to the Fountain 
of Life and Light, We do, or may know enough to 
fill our Souls with the nobleſt Conceptions, the humbleſt 
Adoration, and the entireſt Love of the Author of our 
being, and what can we defire farther ? If we make fo 
ill a Uſe of that Knowledge which we have, as to be 
puft up With it, how dangerous wou'd it be for us to 
have more Knowledge in a State in which we have fo 
little Humility ? But if vain Man will pretend to Wiſ- 
dom, let him firſt learn to know the length of his own 
Line. Tho' the human Intelle& has a large Extent, 
yet being limited, as we have already faid ; this Limi- 
tation is the Cauſe of thoſe different Modes of thinking, 


g 
which, for Diſtinction ſake, we call Faith, Science, 


and Opinion : For in this preſent and imperfe& State 
in which we know not any thing by Intuition, or im- 
mediate View, except a few firft Principles, which we 
call Self-evident, the moſt of our Knowledge is acquir'd 
by Reaſoning and Deduction: And theſe three Modes 
of Underſtanding, Faith, Science, and Opinion, are 
no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd than by the different Degrees 
of Clearneſs and Evidence, in the Premiſes from which 
the Concluſion 1s. drawn. 

Knowledge, in a proper and reſtricted Senſe, and as 
appropriated to Science, ſignifies that clear Perception 
which is follow'd by a firm Aſſent to Concluſions rightly 
drawn from Premiſes of which we have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas: Which Premiſes or Principles muſt be fo clear 
and evident, that ſuppoſing us reaſonable Creatures, and 
free from Prejudices and Paſſions, which, for the Time 
they predominate, as good as deprive us of our Reaſon, 


we 
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we cannot withhold our Aſſent from them without ma- 
nifeſt Violence to our Reaſon. 

But if the Nature of the Thing be ſuch, as that it 
admits of no undoubted Premiſes to argue from, or, at 
leaſt, we do not at preſent know of any, - or that the 
Concluſion does not ſo neceſſarily follow, as to give a 
perfect Satisfaction to the Mind, and to free it from all 
Heſitation, that which we think of it is then call d 

inion. 

Again, if the Medium we make uſe of to prove FAR 
Propoſition be Authority, the Concluſion which we draw 
from it, is ſaid to be believed: This is what we call 
Faith, and when the Authority 1 is God's, a divine Faith. 

Moral Certainty is a Species of Knowledge, whoſe 
Proofs are of a compounded Nature, in part reſembling 
thoſe which belong to Science, and partly thoſe of Faith, 
We do not make the whole Proceſs. ourſelves, but de- 
pend on another for the immediate Proof; but we our- 
ſelves deduce the mediate from Circumſtances and Prin- 
ciples as Certain, and almoſt as evident as thoſe of Sci- 


ence, and which lead us to the immediate Proofs and 


make it unreaſonable to doubt of them. Indeed, we 
do not ſeldom deceive ourſelves in this Matter, by in- 
clining alternately to both Extremes. Sometimes we 
reje&t Truths which are morally certain, as conjectural 
and probable only, becauſe they have not a phyſical and 
mathematical Certainty, which they are incapable of : 
At another Time we embrace the ſlighteſt Conjectures, 
and any thing which looks with Probability, as moral 
Certainties and real Virtues, if Fancy, Paſſion, or Inte- 
reſt recommend them. So ready are we to be deter- 
min'd by thefe, rather than by ſolid Reaſon. 

In this Enumeration of the ſeveral Ways of Know- 
ing, the Senſes are not reckon” d, in regard that we are 
more properly ſaid to be conſcious of, than to know ſuch 
Things as we perceive by Senſation: And alſo becauſe 
that Light which we ſuppoſe to be let into our Ideas by 
our Senſes, is indeed very dim and fallacious, and not 
to 
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to be rely d on till it has paſt the Teſt of Reaſon ; nei- 
ther is there any Mode of Knowledge which may not 
be reduced to thoſe already mentioned. Now, tho' there 
is a great Difference between Opinion and Science, true 
Science being immutable, but Opinion variable and un- 
certain; yet there is not ſuch a Difference between Faith 
and Science as is uſually ſuppos'd ; the Difference con- 
ſiſts not in the Certainty, but in the way of Proof; the 
Objects of Faith are as rationally and as firmly prov'd 
as the Objects of Science, tho' by another way: As 
Science demonſtrates Things that are ſeen, ſo Faith is the 
Evidence of ſuch as are not ſeen: And he who rejects 
the Evidence of Faith in ſuch things as belong to its 
Cogniſance, is as unreaſonable as he who denies Propo- 
fitions-1n Geometry that are prov'd with mathematical 
Exatneſs, 

There is nothing true which is not in itſelf demon- 
ſtrable, or which we ſhould not pronounce to be true, 
had we a clear and intuitive View of it. But, as was ſaid 
i- above, we ſee very few Things by Intuition, neither are 
nd we furniſh'd with Mediums to make the Proceſs ourſelves 
we in demonſtrating Truths, and therefore there are ſome 
in- Truths, which we muſt either be totally ignorant of, or 
we elſe receive them on the Teſtimony of another Perſon, 
ral to whoſe underſtanding they are clear and manifeſt, tho 
ind not to ours. And if this Perſon be one, who can nei- 
of: ther be deceiv d nor deceive, we are as certain of thoſe 
res, Concluſions which we prove by his Authority, as we 
ral are of thoſe we demonſtrate by our own Reaſon; nay 
nte- more certain by how much his Reaſon is more compre- 
ter- henſive and infallible than our own. 

Science is the following the Proceſs ourſelves upon 
ow- I Clear and evident Principles. Faith is a Dependence on 
are the Credit of another, in ſuch Matters as are out of 
uch View. And when we have very good Reaſon to ſub- 
mit to the Teſtimony of the Perſon we believe, Faith 
is as firm, and thoſe Truths it diſcovers to us as oy 

Intel- 
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intelligible, and as ſtrongly prov'd in their kind, as 
Science. | | | 

In a word, as every Senſe, ſo every Capacity of the 
Underſtanding, has its proper Objects. The Objects 
of Science are things within our View, of which we 
may have clear and diſtin Ideas, and nothing ſhou'd 
be determin'd here without Clearneſs and Evidence. To 
be able to repeat any Perſon's Dogma, without forming 
a diſtin Idea of it ourſelves, is not to know, but to 
remember; and to have a confus'd indeterminate Idea, is 
to conjecture, not to underſtand. 

The Objects of Faith are as certain, and as truly in- 
telligible in themſelves, as thoſe of Science, as has been 
ſaid already; only we become perſuaded of the Truth 
of them by another Method: We do not ſee them ſo 
clearly and diſtinctly as to be unable to disbelieve them. 
Faith has a Mixture of the Will, that it may be re- 
wardable; for who will thank us for giving our Aſſent 
where it was impoſſible to withhold it? Faith then may 
be ſaid to be a ſort of Knowledge capable of Reward, 
and Men are Infidels not for want of Conviction, but 
through an Unwillingneſs to believe. 

As it is a Fault to believe in Matters of Science, where 
we may expect Demonſtration and Evidence, ſo it is a 
| Reproach to our Underſtanding, and a Proof of our Diſ- 
1 ingenuity, to require that ſort of Proceſs peculiar to 
11 Science, for the Confirmation of ſuch Truths as are not 
the proper Objects of it: It is as ridiculous as to reject 
Muſick becauſe we cannot taſte or ſmell it, or to deny 
there is ſuch a thing as Beauty becauſe we do not hear 
it. He who wou'd ſee with his Ears, and hear with his 
Eyes, may indeed ſet up in Bed/am for a Man of extra- 
ordinary Reach, a ſagacious Perſon who will not be im- 
poſed upon, one who muſt have more authentick Proofs 
than his dull Forefathers were content with. But Men 
of dry Reaſon and a moderate Genius, I ſuppoſe, wil 
think Nature has done very well in allotting to each 
Senſe its proper Employment; and ſuch as theſe will as 
readily 
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eadlily acknowledge, that it is as honourable for the 
Soul to believe what is truly the Object of Faith, as it 
is for her to know what is really the Object of her Know- 
ledge. And were we not ſtrangely perverſe, we ſhould 
not ſcruple divine Authority, when we daily ſubmit to 
human. Whoever has not ſeen Paris, has nothing but 


- human Authority to aſſure him there is ſuch a Place, 


and yet he wou'd be laugh'd at as ridiculous who ſhou'd 
call it in Queſtion; tho' he may, as well in this as in 
another Caſe, pretend that his Informers have Deſigns 
to ſerve, intend to impoſe on him, and mock his Cre- 
dulity. Nay how many of us daily make that a Mat- 


ter of Faith, which indeed, belongs to Science, by ad- 


hering blindly to the Dictates of ſome famous Philoſo- 
pher in Phyſical Truths, the Principles of which we 
have as much Right to examine, and to make Deduc- 
tions from them, as he had ? 

In a word, we may know enough for all the Pur- 
poſes of Life, enough to buſy this active Faculty of 


Thinking, to employ and entertain the ſpare Intervals of 


Time, and to keep us from Ruſt and Idleneſs, but we 
muſt not pretend to fathom all Depths with our own 
ſhort Line ; we ſhou'd be wiſe unto Sobriety, and reckon 
we know very little, if we go about to make our own 
Reaſon the Standard of all Truth. It is very certain that 
nothing is true but what is conformable to Reaſon; that 
is to the divine Reaſon, of which ours is but a ſhort 
faint Ray; and it is as certain, that there are many Truths 
which human Reaſon cannot comprehend. Therefore 
to be thoroughly ſenſible of the Capacity of the Mind, 
to diſcern preciſely its Bounds and Limits, and to direct 
our Studies and Inquiries accordingly; to know what ia 
to be known, and to believe what is to be believ'd, is 
the Property of a Wiſe Perſon. To be content with 
too little Knowledge, or to aſpire to overmuch, is equal- 
ly a Fault; to make that Uſe of ourUnderſtandings which 
God has fitted and deſign'd them for, is the Medium 
which we ought to take. For the Difference between a 

Vor. I. O Plow- 
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Plowman and a Doctor does not ſeem to conſiſt in this, 
that the Buſineſs of the one is to ſearch after Know- 
ledge, and the other has nothing to do with it. No: 
whoever has a rational Soul, ought ſurely to employ it 
about ſome Truth or other, to procure for it right Ideas, 
that its Judgments may be true, tho' its Knowledge be 
not very extenſive. But herein lies the Difference, that 
tho' Truth is the Object of every individual Underſtand. 
ing, yet all are not equally enlarg'd, nor able to come 
prehend ſo much ; and they, whoſe Capacities and Cir- 
cumſtances of living do not fit them for it, lie not un- 
der that Obligation of extending their View, which 
Perſons of a larger Reach and greg Leiſure do. There 
3s indeed frequently a Miſtake in this matter. People 
who are not fit, will be puzzling their Heads to little 
purpoſe ; and thoſe who are, prove ſlothful, and decline 
the Trouble. Thus will it be if we do not thoroughly 
underſtand ourſelves, but ſuffer Pride or Eaſe to make 
the Eſtimate, 

Having conſider d the Capacity of the Underflanding 
In general, we muſt deſcend to the View of our own 
Particular ; obſerving the Bent and Turn of our own 
Minds, which way our Genius lies, and to what it is 
moſt inclin'd. I fee ne reaſon why there may not be 
as great a Variety in Minds, as there is in Faces; that 
the Soul as well as the Body may not have ſomething 
in it to diſtinguiſh. it, not only from all other intelligent 
Natures, but even from thoſe of its own kind. There are 
different Proportions in Faces, which recommend them 
to ſome Eyes ſooner than to others ; and tho' all Truth 
is amiable to a reaſonable Mind, and proper to employ 
it, yet why may there not be ſome particular Truths 
more agreeable to each individual Underſtanding than 
others are? Variety gives Beauty to the material World, 
and why not to the intellectual? We can diſcern the 
difierent Abilities which the wiſe Author of all things 
has endow'd us with; the different Cireumſiances in 


Ahich he has plac'd us, in reference to this World, and 


the 
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the Concerns of an Animal Life, that ſome may be con- 
tinually uſefſul; and that ſince each ſingle Perſon is too 
limited and conſin d to attend to many, much leſs to all 
things, we may receive from each other a reciprocal 
Advantage; and why may we not think he has done 
the ſame with reſpect to truth? that ſince it is too much 
for one, our united Strength ſhou'd be employ'd in the 
Search of her. Eſpecially ſince the divine Being, who 
contains in himſelf all Reality and Truth, is infinite in 
Perfection, and therefore ſhould be infinitely ador'd and 
lav'd. And if Creatures are by their Being ſo unca- 
pable of rendring to their Incomprehenſible Creator an 
Adoration and Love that is — of him, it is but de- 
carous that they ſhould however do as much as they can. 
All that Variety of ſublime Truths, of beautiful and 
wondrous Objects which ſurround us, are nothing elſe 
but a various diſplay of his unbounded Excellencies, and 
why ſhou'd any of them paſs unobſery'd? why ſhould 
not every individual Underſtanding be in a more eſpe- 
cial Manner fitted for, and employ'd in the Diſquiſition 
of ſome particular Truth and Beauty? Tis true, after 
our re-ſearches, we can no more ſufficiently know God, 
than we can worthily love him; and are as much unable 
to find out all his Works, as we are his Nature. Yet 
this ſhou'd only prompt us to exert all our Powers, and 
to do our beſt, ſince even that were too little, could we 
poſſibly do more. We can never offer to him ſo much 
Praiſe as he deſerves ; and therefore tis but fit he ſhould 
have all that Mankind can poſſibly render him. He is 
indeed immutable in his own Nature, but thoſe Diſco» 
veries we daily make of his Operations, will always af- 
ford us ſomewhat new and ſurprifing ; for this all-glo- 
rious Sun, the Author of Life and Light, is as inex- 
2 a Source of Truth, as he is of Joy and Hap- 
e 

_ then we are convinc'd that there is ſome peculiar 
Task allotted us, our next Buſineſs will be to inquire 
What it is, To know * Strength, and neither to 
over 
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over nor under-rate ourſelves, is one of the moſt mate. we 

rial Points of Wiſdom, and which indeed we are moſt ſid 

commonly ignorant of, elſe we ſhould not reach at all, ex 

how unable ſoe ver we are to attain it, nor make ſo many ev 

ſucceſsleſs Attempts, and be forced to come off with that pu 

Uh! Pitiful Apology, I was miſtaken, I did not think it. But re 
N we can ſcarce duly eſtimate our Underſtandings, till we ſo 
1041 have regulated our Wills, reform'd Self. love, and a ne 
11 Train of unmortify'd Paſſions, which engage us in a fre- ul 
my quent Error and aptneſs to leſſen the human Mind, to th 
104 detract from its Grandeur, and abridge its Powers, lit 
when we conſider it in general, and as great a Forward- | 

nefs when we look on ourſelves, to extend our Abili- th 

ties beyond their Bounds, Are we conſcious of a De- n 

fect? the Shallowneſs of human Reaſon at large muſt d 

bear the Blame. We harangue very excellently on the a 

Ignorance and Vanity of Mankind, and it were well if f 

we reſted here, and would forbear to murmur even at 0 

our Creator himſelf for allowing us ſo ſcanty a Portion. f 

But if Reaſon has ſhone out, diſpelling thoſe Clouds 1 

Which eclips'd the bright Face of Truth, we arrogate f 


all to ourſelves. My Diſcavery, my Hypotheſis, the 
Strength and Clearneſs of iny Reaſonings, rather than 

the Truth, are what we would expoſe to View ; *tis that 
we idolize ourſelves, and would have every one admire 
and celebrate. And yet all this is no more, perhaps, than 
another has done before us, or at leaſt might have done 

with our Opportunities and Advantages. The Reverſe 

of this Procedure would become us better; and it were 
more glorious, as well as more juſt, to aſcribe the Ex- 
cellencies of the Mind to human Nature in the Lump, 

and to take the Weakneſſes to ourſelves. By this we 

ſhou'd both avoid Sloth, the beſt uſe we can make of 

our Ignorance and Infirmity being firſt to be humbled 

for, and then ſedulouſly to endeavour their Amendment, 

and alſo ſecure our Induſtry from the Mixtures of Pride 

an! Envy; by looking on our own Acquiſitions as a 
general Treaſure, in which the whole have a Right, 
; | We 
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we ſhould pretend to no more than a Share z and con- 
ſidering ourſelves as Parts of the ſame Whole, we ſhou'd 
expect to find our own Account in the improvement of 
every Part of it ; which would. reſtrain us from being 
puft up with the Contemplation of our own, and from 
repining at our Neighbours Excellencies. For let Rea- 
ſon ſhine forth where it may, as we cannot engroſs, ſo 
neither can we be excluded from ſharing in the Benefic 
unleſs we wilfully exclude ourſelves ; every one being 
the better for true Worth and good Senſe, except the 
little Souls that envy them. 

To help us to the Knowledge of our own Capacities, 
the Informations of our Friends, nay even of our Ene- 
mies, may be uſeful. The former, if wiſe and true, will 
direct us to the ſame Courſe to which our Genius points, 
and the latter will induſtriouſly endeavour to divert us 
from it. We cannot be too careful, that thoſe do not 
diſguiſe themſelves under the ſpecious Appearance of the 
former, to do us an ill Turn the more effectually. For 
it is not ſeldom ſeen, that ſuch as pretend great Concern 
for us, will preſs on us ſuch Studies, or ways of Living, 
as inwardly they know we are unfit for, to gratify there- 
by their ſecret Envy, diverting us from that to which 
our own Genius diſpoſes us, and in which therefore they 
have reaſon to ſuppoſe we wou' d be excellent. But tho? 
we may make uſe of the Opinions of both, yet if we 
will be ſincere and ingenuous, we cannot have a more 
faithful Director than our own Heart. He who gave us 
theſe Diſpoſitions,will excite us to the Uſe and Improve- 
ment of them, and, unleſs we drive him from us by our 
Impurity, or thro' Negligence and want of Attention, 
let flip his ſecret Whiſpers, this Maſter within us will 
lay moſt in our View ſuch Leſſons as he wou'd have us 
take. Our Care then muſt be, to open our Eyes to 
that Beam of Light, which does in a more eſpecial 
manner break in upon us; to fix ſteadily, and to exa- 
mine accurately, thoſe Notions which are moſt lively 
repreſented to us, and to lay out our Thoughts and 
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Time in the Caltivation of them. It may be our Hu. 
mour will not be gratify d, nor our Intereſt ſerv'd by 
ſuch a Method. Other Buſineſs or Amuſements put on 
a finer Garb, and come attended with more Charms 
and Grandeur ; theſe recommend us to the World, make 
us belov'd and illuſtrious in it: Whilſt the Followers of 
Truth are deſpis'd and look'd askew on, as fantaſtical 
Speculatiſts, unſociable Thinkers, who pretend to ſee 
farther than their Neighbours, to rectify what Cuſtom 
Bas eftabliſh'd; and are fo unmannerly, as to think and 
talk out of the common way. He who freaks Truth 
makes a Satire upon the greateſt Part of Mankind, and 
they are not over-apt to forgive him, Their Gall is 
touch'd proportionably as their Wounds are more deep- 

/ ſearch'd into, tho' it be only in order to a Cure. They 

etefore who love Truth, ſhall be hated by the moft ; 
who, tho' they openly pretend to Honour, yet ſecretly 


malign her, becaufe ſhe reproaches them. And as a 


plauſible Life is not often a very religious one, which 
made the beſt Judge pronounce a Woe on thoſe of whom 
all Men ſhould ſpeak well, ſo neither is the moſt juft 
and illuminated Underſtanding, the moſt admired and 
truſted to; but a plaufible Speaker, as well as a plauſi ble 
Liver, commonly has the Applaufe of the World. If 
then we conſult our Paſſions and Vanity, we ſhall go 
near to determine amiſs, and make that uſe of our In- 
tellectuals, which Fancy or Intereſt puſhes us on to, not 
Which Nature has fitted us for. Hence it is, that thoſe 
who might have done very well in ſome Studies and 
Employments, make but bungling Work when they 
apply themſelves to others. We go on apace, when 
the Wind and Tide are on our fide, but it coſts us much 
Labour, and we make little ſpeed, when we row againſt 
both. 

As a due Conſideration of our particular Capacity 
would put us right in our Studies, ſo would it keep us from 


Caſhing with our Neighbours, whom we often contend 
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with, not ſo much ont of love to Truth, as thro' a humour 
of Contradiction, or becauſe we think it the beſt way to 
ſhew our Parts, and by this trial of Skill to exalt our- 
ſelves above them. If, inſtead of diſputing and laugh- 
ing with them, of bending all the force of our Wit, to 
contradict and oppoſe thoſe Advances which they make, 
we wou'd well underſtand, duly employ, and kindly 
communicate our peculiar Talent, how much more Ser- 
vice might we do our Lord ? how much more uſeful 
might we be to one another? We ſhou'd be reftrain'd 
from aſpiring to things above our Reach, and not abuſe 
thoſe good Parts which were given us for common Be- 
nefit, to the Deſtruction of ourſelves and others. 

Becauſe they who need Amendment moſt, are com- 

monly leaft diſpos'd to make ſuch Reflexions as are 
neceſſary to procure it, we will conſider a little for 
them, and obſerve the moſt” uſual Defects of the think- 
ing Faculty. : 
If we are of their Opinion who ſay, the Underſtand- 
ing is only paſlive, and that Judgment belongs to the 
Will, I ſee not any Defe& the former can have, beſides 
Narrowneſs, and a Diſability to extend itſelf to many 
things, which is indeed incident to all Creatures ; the 
brighteſt Intelligence in the higheſt Order of Angels is 
then deſective, as well as the meaneſt Mortal, tho in 
a leſs degree. Nor ought it to be complain'd of, ſince 
tis natural and neceſſary ; we may as well deſire to be 
Gods, as deſire to know all things. Some fort of Ig- 
norance, therefore, or Non-perception, we cannot help. 
A finite Mind, ſuppoſe it as large as you pleaſe, can 
never extend itſelf to infinite Truths. 

But no doubt it is in our Power, to remedy a great 
deal more than we do, and probably a larger Range is 
allow'd us, than the moſt active and lively Underſtand- 
ing has hitherto reach'd. Ignorance then cannot be 
avoided, but Error may ; we cannot judge of things of 
which we have no Idea, but we can ſuſpend our Judg- 
ment about thoſe of which we have, tho' Clearneſs and 
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Evidence oblige us to paſs it. Indeed, in ſtrictneſs dr 
Speech, the Will, and not the Underſtanding, is blame- 
able when we think amiſs, ſince the latter oppoſes not 


the Ends for which God made it, but readily extends it- wh 
ſelf as far as it Gn, receiving ſuch Impreſſions as are bee 
made on it. Tis the former which directs it to ſuch Ob- is j 
jects, that fills up its Capacity with ſuch Ideas, as are fo- ing 
reign to its Buſineſs, and of no uſe to it, or which does 
not at leaſt oppoſe the incurſions of material Things, the 
and deface, as much as it is able, thoſe Impreſſions are 
which ſenſible Objects leave in the Imagination. on 
They who apply themſelves to the contemplation of V. 
Truth, will perhaps at firſt find a Contraction, or emp- is 
tireſs of Thought, and that their Mind offers nothing ac 
on the Subject they wou'd conſider, is not ready at un- re: 
folding, nor in repreſenting correſpondent Ideas to be lif 
compar'd with it, is, as it were, aſleep, or in a Dream, Sr 
and tho' not empty of all Thought, yet thinks nothing ni 
clearly or to the purpoſe. The primary Cauſe of this, w 
is that Limitation which all created Minds are ſubject to, te 


which Limitation appears more viſible in ſome than in * 
others, either becauſe ſome Minds are endow'd by their 
Creator with a larger Capacity than the reſt; or if you 
are not inclin'd to think ſo, then by reaſon of the bodi- 
ly Indiſpoſition of the Organs, which cramps and con- 
tracts the Operations of the Mind. That Perſon whoſe 
Capacity of receiving Ideas is very little; whoſe Ideas 
are diſorder'd, and not capable of being ſo diſpos'd as 
that they may be compar'd, in order to the forming 
of a judgment, is a Fool, or little better. If we find 
this to be our Caſe, and that after frequent Trials there 
appears no hopes of Amenè ment, tis beſt to deſiſt, we 
ſhall but loſe our Labour, we may do ſome good in an 
active Life, and Employ ments that depend on the Body, 
but we are altogether unfit for Contemplation, and the 
exercifes cf the Mind. Vet before we give out, let us 
ſee whether it be thus with us in all Caſes: Can we 
think and argue rationally about a Dreſs, an Intrigue, 

an 
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an Eſtate ? Why then not upon better Subjects ? The 
way of conſidering and meditating juſtly, is the ſame 
on all Occaſions. * Tis true, there will feweſt Ideas riſe, 
when we would meditate on ſuch Subjects as we have 
been leaſt converſant with; but this is a Fault which it 
is in our Power to remedy, firſt by Reading or Diſcourſ- 
ing, and then by frequent and ſerious Meditation. 

As thoſe we have been ſpeaking of are hinder'd in 
their Search after Truth, thro? a want of Ideas, fo there 
are another ſort, who are not happy in their Enquiries, 
on account of the Multitude and Impetuoſity of theirs. 
Volatileneſs of Thought, very pernicious to true Science, 
is a Fault, which People of warm Imaginations and 
active Spirits are apt to fall into. Such a Temper is 
readily diſpos'd to receive Errors, and very well qua- 
lify'd to propagate them, eſpecially if a volubility of 
Speech be join'd to it. Theſe, thro' an immoderate 
nimbleneſs of Thinking, skip from one Idea to another, 
without obſerving due Order and Connexion. They con- 
tent themſelves with a ſeperficial View, a random 
Glance, and depending on the vigour of. their Imagina- 
tion, are taken with Appearance, never tarrying to pe- 
netrate the Subject, or to find out Truth, if ſhe floats 
not upon the Surface. A multitude of Ideas, not relat- 
ing to the Matter they defign to think of, ruſh in upon 
them, and their eaſy Mind entertains all Comers, how 
impertinent ſoever : Inſtead of examming the Queſtion 
in debate, they are got into the Clouds, numbering the 
Cities in the Moon, and building airy Caſtles there. Nor 
is it eaſy to cure this Defect, ſince it deceives others, as 
well as thoſe that have it, with a ſhew of Ingenuity. 
The vivacity of ſuch Perſons makes their Converſation 
plauſible with thoſe that conſider not much, tho* not 
with the Judicious. It procures for them the character 
of a Wit, but hinders them from being wiſe : For Truth 
is not often found by ſuch as will not take time to exa- 
mine her Counterfeits, to diſtingmiſh between Evidence 
and Probability, Realities and Appearances, but who 
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thro' a conceit of their own Sharp · ſightedneſs, think they 
can pierce to the bottom with the firſt Glance, 

To cure this Diſtemper perfectly, it will be neceſſary to 
apply to the Body, as well as to the Mind. The animal 
Spirits muſt be leſſen'd, or render'd more calm and ma- 
nageable, at leaſt they muſt not be unnaturally and vio- 
lently mov'd by ſuch a Diet, or ſuch Paſſions, Deſigns, 
and Divertiſements, as are likely to put them in a Ferment. 
Contemplation requires a governable Body, a ſedate 
and ſteady Mind; and the Body and the Mind do reci- 
procally influence each other, that we can ſcarce keep 
the one in tune if the other be out. We can neither ob- 
ferve the Errors of our Intellect, nor the Irregularity of 
our Morals, while we are darken'd by Fumes, _ 
with unruly Paſſions or carry'd away with eager Deſires 
after ſenſible Things and Vanities. We muſt, there- 
fore, withdraw our Minds from the World, from ad- 
hering to the Senſes, from the love of material Beings, 
of Pomps and Gaieties; for tis theſe that uſually ſteal 
away the Heart, that ſeduce the Mind to ſuch unaccount- 
able Wanderings, and fo fill up its Capacity, that they 
leave no room for Truth; ſo diſtrat its Attention, that 
it cannot enquire after her. For tho” the Body does part- 
ly occaſion this Fault, yet the Will, no doubt, may in 
good meaſure remedy it, by uſing its Authority to fix the 
Underſtanding on ſuch Objects as it would have con- 
templated ; it has a Rein which will certainly curb this 
wandering, if it can but be perſuaded to make uſe of it. 
Indeed Attention and deep Meditation are not ſo agree- 
able to our animal Nature, do not flatter our Pride fo 
well as this agreeable Rewerie,which gives us a pretence 
to Knowledge, without taking much Pains to acquire it, 
and does not choke ns with the humbling Thoughts of 
our own Ignorance, with which we muſt make ſuch ado 
before it can be enlighten'd: Yet without Attention 
and ſtrict Examination, we are liable to falſe [Judgments 
on every Occaſion, to Vanity and Arrogance, to im- 
pertinent prating of things we do not underſtand 4 are 
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kept from making a Progreſs, becauſe we fancy ourſelves 
to be at the top already, and can never attain to true 
Wiſdom, If for the future then we wou'd think to pure 
poſe, we muſt ſuffer ourſelves to be convinc'd, how oft 
we have already thought to none, ſuſpect our Quickneſs, 
and not give our deſultory Imagination leave to ramble. 

That we may the better reſtrain it, Tet us confider, 
what a loſs of Time and Study ſuch irregular and uſeleſs 
Thoughts occaſion, what a Reproach they are to our 
Reaſon, how they cheat us with a ſhew of Knowledge, 
which, fo long as we are under the power of this giddy 
Temper, will inevitably eſcape us. And if to this we 
add a ſerious peruſal of fuch Books as are not looſely 
writ, but require an attentive and awaken'd Mind to ap- 
prehend and to take in the whole Force of them, oblig- 
ing ourſelves to underſtand them thoroughly, ſo as to 
be able to give a juſt Account of them to ourſelves, or 
rather to ſome other Perſon, intelligent enough to take 
it, and correct our Miſtakes ; 'tis to be hop'd we ſhall 
obtain a due poiſe of Mind, and be able to direct our 
Thoughts to the thorough Diſcuſſion of ſuch Objects as 
we wou'd examine. Such Books, I mean, as are fuller 
of Matter than Words, which diffuſe a Light thro' every 
part of the Subject treated of, do not skim, but pene- 
trate to the bottom; yet ſo as leave ſomewhat to be 
wrought out by the Reader's own Meditation; ſuch as 
are writ with Order and Connexion, the Strength of 
whoſe Arguments cannot be ſufficiently felt, unleſs we 
remember and compare the whole Syftem. 

Volatileneſs of Thought occaſions Raſhnefs and Pre- 
cipitation in our Judgments, and teo great a Conceit of 
ourſelves: All the Irregularities of our Will 
from theſe falſe Judgments, thro' want of Conſideration, 
or a partial Examination when we do confider. For did 
we conſider with any manner of Attention, we could 
not be ſo abſurd as to call Evil Good, and chooſe it as 
ſuch, or prefer a leſs Good before a greater, a poor mo- 
mentary Trifle, before the Purity and Perfection 2 
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Mind, We ſeek no farther than the firſt appearance of 
Truth and Good : Here we ſtop, allowing neitherTime 
nor Thought to ſearch to the bottom, and to pull off 
thoſe Diſguiſes which impoſe on us. This Precipita- 
tion is what gives Birth to all our Errors, which are 
nothing elſe but a haſty and injudicious Sentence, a miſ- 
taking one thing ſor another, ſuppoſing an Agreement 
or Diſparity among Ideas and their Relations, where 
in reality there is none, occaſion'd by an imperfect 
and curſory View of them. And tho” there are other 
things which may be ſaid to lead us into Error, yet 
they do it only as they lead us into raſh and precipitate 
Judgments. - We love Grandeur, and every thing that 
feeds our good Opinion of ourſelves, and therefore 
wou'd judge off-hand, becauſe we ſuppoſe it a Diſpa- 
agement to our Underſtandings to be long in examin- 
irg; ſo that we greedily embrace whatever ſeems to 
carry Evidence enough for a ſpeedy. Determination, how 
flight and ſuperficial ſoever it be; whereas did we calm- 
ly and deliberately examine our Evidence, and how far 
thoſe Motives. we are acted by ought to influence, we 
ſhould not be liable to this Seduction: For by this 
means the Impetuoſity of a warm Imagination wou'd 
be cool'd, and the Extravagancies of a diſorderly one 
regulated. We ſhou'd not be deceiv'd by the report of 
our Senſes, the prejudices of Education, our own pri- 
vate Intereſt and Readineſs to receive the Opinions, 
whether true or falſe, of thoſe we love, or wou'd ap- 
ar to love, becauſe we think they will ſerve us in 
that Intereſt. Our inordinate Thirſt after a great Re- 
putatior, or the Power and Riches, the Grandeurs and 
Pleafures of this World, wou'd no longer diſſipate our 
Thoughts and diſtract our Attenton, for we ſhou'd be 
then ſenfible how little Concern 1s due to them. 
Whatever falſe Principle we embrace, whatever 
wrong Concluſion we draw from true ones, is a Diſpa- 
ragement to our thinking Power, a Weakneſs of Judg- 
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of Things, as that does for want of Attention, and a 
haſty and impartial Examination. It were endleſs to 
reckon up all the falſe Maxims and Reaſonings we fall 
into ; the general Cauſes have been already mention'd, 
the Particulars 'are as many as thoſe ſeveral Compoſi- 
tions which ariſe from the various mixtures of the Paſ- 
ſions, Intereſts, Education, Converſation and Reading, 
Sc. of particular Perſons. The beſt way I can think of 
to improve the Underſtanding, and to guard it againſt 
all Error, whatever Cauſe they proceed from, is to re- 
gulate the Will, whole Office it is to determine the Un- 
derſtanding to ſuch and ſuch Ideas, and to ſtay it in the 
Conſideration of them ſo long, as is neceſſary to the 
diſcovery of Truth; for if the Will be right, the Un- 
derſtanding cannot be guilty of any palpable Errors. We 
ſhou'd not judge of any thing which we do not appre- 
hend; we ſhould ſuſpend our Aﬀent, till we ſee juſt 
caule to give it, and determine nothing, till the Strength 
and Clearneſs of the Evidence oblige us to it. We ſhould 
withdraw ourſelves, as much as may be, from cor 

real things, that pure Reaſon may be heard the better, 
We ſhou'd make that uſe of our Senſes, for which we 
were deſigned and fitted, the preſervation of the Body, 
but not depend on their Teſtmony in our enquiries af- 
ter Truth. We ſhou'd particularly diveſt ourſelves of 
miſtaken Self-love, little Ends, and mean Deſigns, 
and keep our Inclinations and Paſſions under Govern- 
ment. We ſhou'd not engage ourſelves ſo far in any 
Party or Opinion, as to make it in a manner neceſſary 
that that ſhou'd be right, leſt from wiſhing, we come at 
laſt to perſuade ourſelves it is ſo, We ſhou'd be paſ- 
fionately in love with Truth, as being thoroughly ſen- 
ſible of her Excellency and Beauty. We ſhou'd embrace 
her, how oppolite ſoever ſhe may ſometimes be to 
our Humours and Deſigns, we ſhould labour to bring 
theſe over to her, and never attempt to make her truckle 
to them. We ſhou'd be ſo far from diſliking a Truth 
becauſe it touches us home, and lays open our ten- 
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dereſt and deareſt Corruption, that we ſhould rather 
prize it the more, by how much the more plainly it 
ſhews us our Errors and Miſcarriages. Theſe are the 
Truths it concerns us moſt to know: It is not material 
to us what ether Peoples Opinions are, any farther than 
as the knowledge of their Sentiments may corre& our 
Miſtakes : And the higher our Station 1s in the World, 
ſo much the greater need have we to be curious in this 
Particular. | 

The Mean and Inconſiderable often ſtumble on Truth, 
when they ſeek not after her; but ſhe is commonly kept 
out of the way, and induſtriouſly conceal'd from the 
Great and Mighty, either out of Deſign or Envy ; for 
whoever wou'd make a Property of another, muſt by 
all means conceal the Truth from him, and they who 
envy their Neighbour's Preeminence in other things, 
are willing themſelves to excel in exactneſs of Judg- 
ment, which they think, and very truly, to be the 
greateſt Excellency. To help forward this Deception, 
the Great, inſtead of being induſtrious in finding out 
the Truth, are generally very impatient when they 
meet with her. She does not treat them ſo tenderly 
and familiarly as their Flatterers do. There is in her 
that which us'd to be the charaQer of our Nation, an 
honeſt Plainneſs and Sincerity, Openneſs and blunt Fa- 
miliarity. She cannot mold herſelf into all Shapes te 
be render'd agreeable, but, ſtanding on. her native 
Worth, is regardleſs of Outſide and Varniſh. - 

As to the method of thinking, we ſhall not ſend you 
farther than your own Minds to learn it, You may, if 
you pleaſe, take in the aſſiſtance of ſome well-choſen 
Book, but a good natural Reaſon, after all, is the beſt 
Director: Without this, you will ſcarce argue well, 
tho you had the choiceſt Books and Tutors to inſtruct 
you; but with it you may, tho' you happen to be 
deftitute of the other: For, as the judicious Author of 
The Art of Thinking well obſerves, Thoſe Operations of the 
Mind proceed merely from Nature, and that ſometimes 
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more perfect from thoſe who are altogether ignorant of 
Logick, than from thoſe who have learned it. 

That which we propoſe in all our Meditations and 
Reaſonings, is either to deduce ſome Truth we are in 
Search of, from ſuch Principles as we are already ac- 
quainted with, or elſe to diſpoſe our Thoughts and Rea- 
ſonings in ſuch a manner, as to be able to convirce 
others of thoſe Truths which we ourſelves are convinc'd 
of. Other Deſigns, indeed, Men may have, ſuch as 
the maintenance of their own Opinions, Actions, and 
Parties, without regard either to the Truth and Juſtice 
of them, or to the great hurt they may do by impoſing 
on their ſimple and unwary Neighbours ; but theſe are 
mean and baſe ones, beneath a Man, much more a 
Chriſtian, who is, or ought to be, endowed with 
g-eater Integrity and Ingenuity. 

Now Reaſoning being nothing elſe but a comparifon 
of Tdeas, and a deducing of Conclufions from clear and 
evident Principles, it is in the firſt place requiſite, that 
our Ideas be clear and juſt, and our Principles true, elſe 
all our Diſcourſe will be Nonſenfe and Abſurdity, Fal- 
ſhood and Error. That our Ideas may be right, we have 
no more to do but to look into our own Minds, having, 
as was ſaid above, laid aſide all Prejudices, and what- 
ever may give a falſe Tincture to our Light; there we 
ſhall find a clear and lively Reprefentation of what we 
ſeek for, unſophiſticated with the droſs of falſe Defini- 
tions and unintelligible Exprefſions. But we muſt not 
imagine that a tranſient View will ſerve the Turn, or 
that our Eye will be enlighten'd if it be not fix'd: For 
tho! Truth be exceeding bright, yet fince our Prejudi- 
ces and Paſſions have darken'd our Eye-fight, it requires 
no little pains and application of Mind to find her out ; 
the negle& of which Application is the reaſon that we 
have ſo little Truth, and that the little we have is almoſt 
loſt in that rubbiſh of Error which is mingled with it. 
Since Truth is ſo near at hand, fince we are not oblig'd 


to tumble over many Authors, to hunt after every cele- 
brated 
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brated Genius, but may have it by inquiring after it in 
our own Breaſts, are we not inexeuſable if we do not 
obtain it? Are we not unworthy of Compaſſion if we 
ſuffer our Underſtandings to be over run with Error? 
Indeed it ſeems moſt reaſonable and moſt agreeable to 
the Wiſdom and Equity of the Divine Operations, that 
every one ſhou'd have a Teacher in his own Boſom, 
who will, if they ſeriouſly apply themſelves to him, 
immediately enlighten them ſo far as is neceſſary, and 
direct them to ſuch Means as are ſufficient for their In- 
ſtruction, both in human and divine Truths: For, as 
to the latter, Reaſon, if it be right and ſolid, will not 
pretend to be our ſole Inſtructor, but will ſend us to 
divine Revelation when it may be had. 

| God does nothing in vain: He gives no Power or Fa- 
culty which he has not allotted to ſome proportionate 
Uſe; and therefore if he has given to Mankind a rational 
Mind, every individual Underſtanding ought to be em- 
ployed in ſomewhat worthy of it. The meaneſt Perſon 
ſhou'd think as juſtly, tho' not as copiouſly as the greateſt 
Philoſopher. And if the Underſtanding be made for the 


contemplation of Truth, (and I know not what elſe it- 


can be made for) either there are many Underſtandings 
who are never able to attain what they were deſign'd 
and fitted for, which is contrary to the ſuppoſition that 
God made nothing in vain, or elſe the very meaneſt 
muſt be put in a way of attaining it. Now how can this 
be, if all that goes to the Compoſition of a knowing 
Man in the account of the World, be neceſſary to make 
one ſo? All have not leiſure to learn Languages, and 


re on Books, nor opportunity to converſe with the 


Learned: But all may think, may uſe their own Facul- 
ties rightly, and conſult the Maſter who is within them. 
By Ideas we ſometimes underſtand in general all that 
which is the immediate object of the Mind, whatever 
it perceives; and in this large Senſe it may take in all 
Thought, all that we are any ways capable of diſcern- 
ing: So when we iay we have no Idea of a Thing, 
tis 
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"tis as a as to ſay we know nothing of the Matter. 
Again, it is more ſtrictly taken for that which repreſents 
to the Mind ſome Object diſtin from it, whether clear- 
ly or confuſedly: When this is its Import, our Knows 
— is ſaid to be as clear as our Ideas are: For that Idea 
which repreſents a Thing ſo clearly, that by an attent 
and ſimple View we may diſcern its Properties and Mo- 
difications, at leaſt ſo far as they can be known, is ne- 
ver falſe. All our Certainty and Evidence depend upon 
it; if we know not truly what is thus repreſented to our 
Minds, we know nothing. Thus the Idea of Equality 
between two and two is ſo evident, that it is impoſſible 
to doubt of it; no Argument cou'd convince us of the 
contrary, nor be able to perſuade us the ſame may be 
found between two and three. 

And as ſuch an Idea as this is never falſe, ſo neither 
can any Idea be ſaid to be ſo, if by falſe we mean that 
which has no Exiſtence. Our idea certainly exiſts, 
tho* there be not any thing in Nature correſpondent to 
it: For tho' there be no ſuch thing as a golden Moun- 
tain, yet when I think of one, *tis certain I have an 
Idea of it. 

Our Ideas are then ſaid to be falſe, or rather wrong, 
when they have no Conformity to the real Nature of 
the thing whoſe Name they bear. So that properly 
ſpeaking, it is not the Idea, but the Judgment that is 
falſe. We err in ſuppoſing that our Idea is anſwerable 
to ſomething without us, when it is not. In ſimple Per- 
ceptions we are not often deceiv'd, but we frequently 
miſtake in compounding them, by uniting ſeveral things 
which have no Agreement, and ſeparating others which 
are eſſentially united : Indeed it may happen, that 
our Perceptions are faulty ſometimes, thro' the indiſ- 
poſition of the Organs or Faculties. - Thus a Man who 
has the Jaundice, ſees every thing ting'd with yellow; 
yet even here the Error is not in the ſimple Idea, but 
in the compound one; for we do not miſtake when we 
ſay the Object appears yellow to our Sight, tho' 0 

0, 
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do, when we affirm that it does, or ought to do ſo to 
others. So again, when the Mind does not ſufficiently 
attend to her Ideas, nor examine them on all fides, *tis 
very likely ſhe will think amiſs ; but this alſo is a falſe 
Judgment, that which is amiſs in the Perception being 
rather Indequateneſs than Falſhood. Thus, in many 
Caſes, we enquire no farther than whether an Action 
be not directly forbidden, and if we do not find it abſo- 
lately unlawful, we think that ſufficient. to authorize 
the practice of it, not conſidering it as we ought to do, 
cloth'd with the circumſtances of Scandal, Temptation, 
Sc. which place it in the ſame Claſſes with things 
unlawful, at leaſt make it ſo to us. 

Rational Creatures ſhou'd endeavour to have right 
Ideas of every thing that comes under their Cogniſance, 
but yet our Ideas of Morality, our 'Thoughts about 
Religion are thoſe which we ſhou'd with greateſt Speed 
and Diligence rectify, becauſe they are moſt important: 
the Life to come, as well as the Occurrences of this, de · 
pending on them. We ſhou'd ſearch for Truth in out 
molt abſtracted ations, but it concerns us nearly 
to follow her cloſe in what relates to the conduct of out 
Lives : For the main thing we are to drive at in all our 
Studies, and that which is the greateſt Improvement of 
our Underſtandings, is the art of Prudence, the being 
all of a piece, managing all our Words and Actions as 
it becomes wiſe Perſons, and good Chriſtians, 

Yet in this we are commonly moſt faulty; for beſides 
the deceits of our Paſſions, our Ideas of particular Vir- 
tues and Vices, Goods and Evils, being an aſſemblage 
of divers ſimple Perceptions, and including ſeveral 
Judgments, are therefore liable to miſtake, and much 
more ſo, conſidering how we commonly come by them, 
We hear the Word that ſtands for ſuch a thing, ſuppoſe 
Honour : and then inftead of inquiring what it 1s at the 
Fountain-Head ; how defin'd in the Oracles of God, 
what our own Reaſon tells us of it, or what it is in the 
impartial Judgment of the wiſeſt and the beit; — 
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the Dictates of Truth and Reaſon. For what a ſtrange 
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and the Obſervations we make on the Practice of ſuch as 
pretend to Honour, form our Idea, which is ſeldom a 


right one, the Opinions and Practices of the World 
being very fallacious, and many times quite oppoſite to 


diſtorted Idea of Honour muſt they needs have, who 


can think it honourable to break a Vow that ought to 


* and diſhonourable to get looſe from an Engage- 
ment that ought to be broken? who cannot bear to be 
tax d with a Lie, and yet never think fit to keep their 
Word? What do they think of Greatneſs, who ſupport 
their Pomp at the Expence of the Groans and Tears of 
many injur'd Families ? What is their Idea of Heaven, 
who profeſs to believe ſuch a thing, and yet never en- 
deavour to qualify themſelves for the Enjoyment of it ? 
Have they any Idea at all of theſe things when they 
ſpeak of them? or if they have, is it not a very falls 
one ? 

Now that we may avoid Miſtakes the better, and be- 
cauſe we uſually join Words to dur Ideas, even when 
we only meditate, we ſhould free them from all Equi- 
yocation, not make uſe of any Word which has not a 
diſtin Idea annex d to it; and where Cuftom has join d 
many Ideas to one Word, carefully ſeparate and diſtin- 
guiſh them. For if our Words be equivocal, how can 
we, by pronouncing ſuch and ſuch, excite the ſame Idea 
in another that is in our own Mind, which is the end of 


Speech ; and conſequently how can we be underſtood - 


if ſometimes we annex one Idea to a Word, and ſome- 
times another ? We may for ever wrangle with thoſe, 
who perhaps would be found to agree with us if we un- 
derſtood each other, but we can neither convince them, 
nor clear up the Matter to our own Mind. For Inſtance, 
ſhou'd I diſpute whether Evil were to be choſen? with- 
out defining what I mean by Evil, which is a Word 
cuſtomarily apply'd to Things of different Natures, and 
ſhould conclude in the affirmative; meaning at the ſame 
time the Evil of Pains, or any Corporal Loſs or Puniſh- 
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ment; I were not miſtaken; tho' another Perſon who 
annexes no other Idea but that of Sin to the Word Evil, 
might juſtly contradi& me, and ſay that I was, Or if 
in the proceſs of my Diſcourſe, I ſhould, without giving 
notice of it, ſubſtitute the Idea of Sin inſtead of that of 
Pain, when I mention Evil, I ſhou'd argue falſly ; for 
tho' it is a Maxim that we may chooſe a leſs Evil, to 
avoid a greater, if both of them be corporal Evils, yet 
if only one of them be ſo, we ſhou'd not chooſe it to 
avoid a Sin, between which, and the Evil of Pain, 
there is no Compariſon : But if the two Evils propos'd 
to our Choice be both of them ſinful, that Principle 
will not hold, we muſt chooſe neither, whatever comes 
of it, Sin being eligible no manner of way. 

Thus are our Ideas often thought to be falſe, when 
the Fault is really in ouf Language; we make uſe of 
Words without joining any, or only looſe and indeter- 
minate Ideas to them, prating like Parrots, who can 
modify Sounds, ' pronounce Syllables, and ſometimes 
marſhal them as a Man wou'd, tho' without the Uſe of 
Reaſon, or underſtanding any thing by them. Thus, 
after a long Diſcourſe, and many fine Words, our 
Hearer may juſtly ask us, what we have been ſaying ? 
and what it is we would be at? And ſo a great part 
of the good Breeding of the World, many elegant Com- 
pliments paſs for nothing; they have no Meaning, or if 
they have, *tis quite contrary to what the Words in 
other Caſes ſignify. 

From the Compariſon of two or more Ideas clearly 
conceiv'd, ariſes a Judgment, which we may lay down 
for a Principle, and as we have occaſion, argue from it: 
Always obſerving, that thoſe Judgments which we take 
for Axioms and Principles, be ſuch as carry the higheſt 
Evidence and Conviction, ſuch as every one who will 
but in the leaſt attend, may clearly ſee, and be fully 
convinc'd of, and which need no other Idea for their De- 
monſtration. Thus from the Agreement which we plain- 


ly perceive between the Ideas of God, and of Cy 
: ing! 


— 
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fingly conſider'd, we diſcern, that they may be join'd 


together, ſo as to form this Propoſition, That God is 


Good: And from the evident Diſparity that is between 
God and Injuſtice, we learn to affirm this other, That 
he is not Unjuſt. And fo long as we judge of nothing 


but what we ſee clearly, we cannot be miſtaken in our 


Judgments, we may indeed in thoſe Reaſonings and 


Deductions we draw from them, if we are ignorant of 


the Laws of Argumentation, or negligent in the Obſer- 
yation of them. 

The firſt and principal Thing, therefore, to be. ob- 
ſerv'd in all the Operations of the Mind is, that we de- 
termine nothing about thoſe things of which we have not 
a clear Idea, and as diſtin as the Nature of the Subject 
will permit; for we cannot properly be ſaid to know any 
thing which does not clearly and evidently appear to us. 
Whatever we ſee diſtinctly, we likewiſe ſee clearly, 
Diſtinction always including Clearneſs, tho? Clearneſs 
does not neceſſarily include Diſtinction, there being 
many Objects clear to the View of the Mind, which 
yet cannot be ſaid to be diſtinct. We may have a clear, 
but not a diſtin and perfect Idea of God and our own 
Souls ; their Exiſtence and ſome of their Properties and 
Attributes may be certainly and indubitably known ; 
but we cannot know the Nature of our Souls diſtinctly, 
and leſs that of God, becauſe his is infinite. Now 
where our Knowledge is diſtinct, we may boldly deny 
of a Subject, all that which after a careful Examination 
we find not in it : But where our Knowledge is only 
clear, and not diſtin, tho" we may ſafely affirm what 
we ſee; yet we cannot, without a hardy Preſumption, 
deny of it what we ſee not. 

As Judgments are form'd by the comparing of Ideas, 
fo Reaſoning or Diſcourſe ariſes from the Compariſon 
or Combination of ſeveral Judgments. Nature teaches 
us, when we cannot find out what Relation one Idea 
bears to another by a ſimple View, or bare Compariſon 
to ſeek for a common Meaſure, or third Idea, which, 


relating 
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relating to the other two, we may, by comparing it 
with each of them, diſcern wherein they agree or differ, 
Our Invention diſcovers itſelf in propoſing readily apt 
Ideas for this middle Term; our Judgment in making 
choice of ſuch as are cleareſt and moſt to our Purpoſe, 
and the Excellency of our Reaſoning conſiſts in our 
Skill and Dexterity in applying them. 

Invention indeed is the bardeſt Part; when Proofs 
are found, it is not very difficult to manage them: And 
to know preciſely wherein their Nature conſiſts, may 
help us ſomewhat in our Enquiries after them, An in- 
termediate Idea then, which can make out an Agree- 
ment between other Ideas, muſt be equivalent to, and 
yet diſtin from, thoſe we compare by it. Where Ideas 
agree, it will not be hard to find ſuch an Equivalent, 
and if, after diligent Search, we cannot meet with any, 
tis a pretty ſure Sign that they do not agree. It is not 
indeed neceſſary that our middle Idea be equivalent ig 
all Reſpects; tis enough if it be in ſuch as make the 
Compariſon: And when it is ſo to one of the compound 
Ideas, but not to the other, that is a Proof that they do 
not La among themſelves. | 

All the Commerce and Intercourſe of the World is 
manag'd by equivalent Converſation, as well as Traf- 
fick. Why do we truſt our Friends, but becauſe their 
Truth and Haneſty appear to us equivalent to the Con- 
fidence we repoſe in them? Why do we perform good 
Offices to others, but becauſe chere is a Proportion be- 
tween them and the Merit of the Perſon, or our own 
Circumſtances ? And as the way to know the Worth of 
things, is to compare them with one another, ſo in like 
manner we come to the Knowledge of the Truth of them 
by an equal Balancing. 

But becauſe Examples are more familiar than Pre- 
cepts, as condeſcending to ſhew us the very manner of 
gary * * I Ir * to make the Matter 
in hand as plain as I can, joining Inſtances to 
the following Rules. _ 
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We have heard already that a Medium is neceſſary, 
when we cannot diſcern the Relation that is between two 
or more Ideas, by Intuition or fimple View. Cou'd 
this alone procure us what we ſeek after, the Addition 
of other Ideas would be needleſs ; fince to make a Shew 
of Wit, by tedious Arguings and unneceflary Flouriſhes, 
does only. perplex and incumber the Matter, Intuition 


being the ſimpleſt, and on that account the beſt way of 
knowing. 


Rule I. Acguaint your ſelves thoroughly with the State of 
the Queſtion 5 have a diftin Notion of your Objee, aubat- 


ever it be, and of the Terms you make uſe of, knowing pre- 
eiſely what it is you drive at. 


Rule II. Cut off all necdleſi Ideas, and ahatever has not 
« neceſſary Connexion to the Matter under Confideration ; 
which ſerve only to fill up the Capacity of the Mind,and 
to divide and diſtract the Attention. From the Neglect 
of this come thoſe cauſeleſs Digreflions, tedious Paren- 
theſes, and impertinent Remarks, which we meet with 
in ſome Authors : For, as when our Sight is diffus'd and 
extended to many Objects at once, we ſee none of them 
ditinAly ; fo when the Mind graſps at every Idea that 
preſents itſelf, or rambles after ſuch as relate not to its 
preſent Buſineſs, it loſes its Hold, and retains a very 
feeble Apprehenſion of that which it ſhou'd attend. 
Some have added another Rule, That awe reaſon only on 
thoſe Things of which awe have clear Ideas, But that is a 
Conſequence of the firſt; for we can by no means un- 
derſtand our Subject, or be well acquainted with the 
State of the Queſtion, unleſs we have a clear Idea of all 
its Terms, 


Rule III. Conduct your Thoughts by Order; beginning 
with the moſt ſimple and eaſy Objects, and aſtending, as by 
Degrees, to the Knowledge of the more compos d. Order 
makes every thing eaſy, ſtrong, and beautiful. 'That 
Superſtructure, whoſe Foundation is not duly laid, is not 
like to laſt or pleaſe: Nor are they likely to ſolve the 


difficult, 
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difficult, who have neglected or ſlightly paſt over the 


eaſy Queſtions, 
Rule IV. Leave no part of your Subject unexamin d: 
It being as neceſſary to conſider all that can let in Light, 
as to ſhut out all that is foreign to it. We may ſtop 
ſhort of Truth, as well as over run it; and tho? we look 
never ſo attentively on our proper Object, if we read 
but half of it, we may be as much miſtaken, as if we 
extended our Sight beyond it. Some Objecls agree very 
well when obſerv'd on one fide, which upon turning the 
other ſhew a great Diſparity. Thus the right Angle of 
a Triangle may bel:ke to one part of a Square, but com- 
pare the whole, and you will find them very different 
Figures. A moral Action may, in ſome Circumſlances, 
be not only fit but neceſſary, which in others, where 
Time, Place, and the like, have made an Alteration, 
wou'd be moſt improper; and if we venture to Act on 
the former Judgment, we may eaſily do amiſs ; if we 
wou'd act as we ought, we muit view its new Face, and 
ſee with what Aſpect that looks on us. t 
To this Rule belongs that of dividing the Subject of cur 
Meditations into as many parts as abe can, and as ſhall be 
neceſſary to underfiand it perfeftly, This indeed is moſt 
neceſſary in difficult Queſtions, which will ſcarce be un- 
ravell'd but in this manger by pieces; And let us take 
care to make exact Reviews, and to ſum up our Evi- 
dence juſtly, before we paſs Sentence and fix our Judg- 
ment. 8 
Raule V. Always keep your Subject directly in your Eye, 
and cloſely purſue it thro all yeur Progreſs ; there being no 
better ſign of a good Underſtanding, than thinking 
cloſely and pertinently, and reaſoning dependently, fo 
as to make the former part of our Diſcourſe ſupport the 
latter; and this an Illuſtration of zhaz, carrying Light 
and Evidence in every Step we take. The Neglect of 
this Rule is the Cauſe, why our Diſcoveries of Truth are 
ſeldom exact, that ſo much is often ſaid to little pur- 
poſe, and many intelligent and induſtrious Readers, 
| when 
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when they have read over a Book, are very little wiſer 
than when they began it. That the two laſt Rules may 
be the better obſerv'd, twill be fit very often to look 
over our Proceſs, fo far as we have gone, that ſo, by 
rendring our Subject familiar, we may the ſooner ar- 
rive to an exact Knowledge of it. 

Rule VI. Judge no farther than you perceive, and take 
not any thing for Truth, which you do not evidently know 
to be ſo. Indeed in ſome Caſes we are forc'd to con- 
tent ourſelves with Probability, but *twere well if we 
did fo only, where tis plainly neceſſary; that is, when 
mne Subject of our Meditation is ſuch, as we cannot poſ- 
ſibly have a certain Knowledge of. it, becauſe we are 
not furniſn'd with Proofs, which have a conſtant and 
immutable Connexion with the Ideas we apply them to: 
or becauſe we cannot perceive it, which is our Caſe in 
ſuch Exigencies, as oblige us to act preſently on a cur- 
ſory View of the Arguments propos'd to us, where we 
want Time to trace them to the bottom, and to make 
uſe of ſuch Means as would diſcover Truth. 

I cannot think we are often driven to ſuch Straits in 
any conſiderable Affair, tho" I believe that very many 
Subjects may be propos'd to us, concerning which we 
cannot readily paſs our Judgment, either becauſe we 
never confider'd them before, or becauſe we are want- 
ing in ſome Means that lead to the Knowledge of them. 
In which Caſe, Reaſon wills that we ſuſpend our Judg- | 
ment 'till we can be better inform'd ; nor wou'd it have | 
us remit our Search after Certainty, even in thoſe very 
Caſes, in which we may ſometimes be forc'd to a& only | 
on probable Grounds. For Reaſon cannot reſt ſatisfy'd il | 
with Probabilities where Evidence is poſiible ; our Paſ- 8 


ſions and Intereſts may, but that does not incline us to 
leave off Enquiring, left we happen to meet ſomewhac 
contrary to our Deſires. No: Reaſon requires us to 11 
continue our Enquiries with all the Induſtry we. can, till 1 
they have put us in poſſeſſion of Truth, and when we 


have found her, enjoins us to follow her, how oppoſite | 
] Vol. I, p 
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ſoever ſhe may cauſe our latter AQtions to be our for- 
mer. But by this we may learn, and ſo we may by every 

Thing, that ſuch weak and fallible Creatures as we are, 
be ſure to think candidly of thoſe whoſe Opinions and 
Actions differ from our own ; becauſe we do not know 
the Neceſſity of their Affairs, nor in what ill Circum- 
ſtances they are plac'd, in reſpe& of Truth. 

The State of the Queſtion being diſtinctly known, and 
certain Ideas fix'd to the Terms we make uſe of, we 
ſhall find ſometimes, that the Difference which was ſup- 
pos'd to be between the Things themſelves, is only in 
the Words, in the ſeveral ways we make uſe of to ex- 
preſs the ſame Idea. 

If, upon looking into ourſelves, we diſcern, that theſe 
different Terms have but one and the ſame Idea, when 
we have corrected our Expreſſions, the Controverſy is 
at an end, and we need inquire no farther. Thus if ave 
are ast d, whether Ged is infinitely perfect? there needs 
no intermediate Idea, to compare the Idea of God, with 
that of infinite Perfection, ſince we may diſcern them, 
on the very firſt View, to be one and the ſame Idea dif- 
ferently expreſs'd ; which to go about to explain or 
prove, were only to cumber it with needleſs Words, and 
to make what is clear, obſcure : For we injure a Cauſe 
inſtead of defending it, by attempting an Explanation 
or Proof of things ſo clear, that as they do not need, ſo 
perhaps they are not capable of any. But if it be a 
Queſtion, Whether there is a God, or a Being infinitely per- 
feet ? we then are to examine the Agreement between 
our Idea of God, and that of Exiſtence. Now this may 
be diſcern'd by Intuition; for upon a View of our Ideas, 
we find that Exiſtence is a Perfection, and the Foun- 
dation of all other Perk ctions, ſince that which has no 
Being, cannot be ſuppos'd to have any Perfection. And 
tho the Idea of Exiſtence is not adequate to that of Per- 
feQtion, yet the Idea of Perfection includes that of Ex- 
iſtence, .and if That Idea were divided into Parts, one 
Part of it would exactly agree with This, If therefore 


We 
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we will allow, that any Being is infinite in all Perfecti- 
ons, we cannot deny that that Being exiſts : Exiſtence 
itſelf being one Perfection, and ſuch a one as all the reſt 
are built upon. 

If unreaſonable Men will farther demand, hy is it 
neceſſary that all Per feions ſhould be center din one Being? 
1s it not enough that it be parcell d out among many? And 
tho it be true, that that Being which is all Perfeion, muſ? 
needs exiſt, yet where is the Neceſſity of an all. perfect Being? 
We muſt then look about for Proofs and intermediate 
Ideas, and the Objection itſelf will furniſh us with one. 
For thoſe Many whoſe particular Ideas it wou'd have 
join'd together, to make a Compound one of all Perfec- 
tion, are no other than Creatures, as will appear if we 
conſider our Idea of particular Being, and of Crea- 
ture; which are ſo far from having any Thing to diſtin- 
guiſh them, that in all Points they reſemble each other. 
Now this Idea naturally ſuggeſts to us that of Creation, 
or a Power of giving Being to that, which before the 
exerting of that Power had none ; which Idea, if we 
uſe it as a Medium, will ſerve to diſcover to us the Ne- 
ceſſity of an all · perfect Being. 

Whatever has any Perfe&ion or Excellency, which 
is all we mean here by Perfection, mult either have it 
of itſelf, or derive it from ſome 'other Being. Now 
Creatures cannot have their Perſection, becauſe they 
have not their Being, from themſelves ; for to ſuppoſe 
that they made themſelves, is an Abſurdity too ridicu- 
lous to be ſeriouſly refuted ; 'tis to ſuppoſe them to be, 
and not to be, at the ſame time, and that when they 
were nothing, they were able to do the greateſt Matter. 
Nor can they derive their Being and Perfection from any 
other Creature: For tho' ſome particular Beings may 
ſeem to be the Cauſe of the Perfections of others, as the 
Watch-maker may be ſaid to be the Cauſe of the regu- 
lar Motions of the Watch ; yet trace it a little farther, 
and you will find this very Cauſe ſhall need another, 


and ſo without end 'till you come to the Fountain- 
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head, to that all-perfe& Being, who is the laſt Reſort 
of our Thoughts, and in whom they naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily terminate. If to this it be objected, that we 


as good as affirm that this all-perfe& Being is his own 


Maker, by ſaying he is. ſelf-exiftent, and ſo we fall into 
the ſame Abſurdity which we imputed to that Opinion 


which ſuppoſes that Creatures were their own Maker, - 


the Reply is eaſy : We do not ſay he made himſelf, we 
only affirm that his Nature is ſuch, that tho* we cannot 
ſufficiently explain it, becauſe we cannot comprehend 
it, yet thus much we can diſcern, that if he did not exiſt 
of himſelf, no other Being could ever have exiſted, Thus 
either all muſt be ſwallowed up in an infinite Nothing, 
if Nothing can properly have that Epithet ; and we muſt 
ſuppoſe that neither we ourſelves, nor any of thoſe 
Creatures about us, ever had, or ever can have a Being ; 
which is too ridiculous to imagine; or elſe we muſt needs 
have Recourſe to a ſelf-exiſting Being, who is the Maker 
and Lord of all Things. And ſince Self-exiſtence muſt 
of Neceſſity be plac'd ſomewhere, is it not much more 
natural and reaſonable to place it in infinite Perfection, 
than among poor frail Creatures, whoſe Origin we may 
trace, and whoſe End we ſee daily haſtening ? 

Since there are innumerable Beings in the World, 
which have each of them their ſeveral Excellencies or 
PerfeRions ; fince theſe can no more derive their Per- 
fections than their Being from themſelves, or from any 
other Creature; ſince à ſelf- exiſting Being is the Reſult 
of our Thoughts, the firſt and only true Cauſe, without 
which it is impoſſible that any thing ſhould ever have 
exiſted ; ſince Creatures with their Being receive all 
that depends on it, from him their Maker; ſince none 
can give what he has not, and therefore he who com- 
municates an innumerable Variety of Perfections to his 
Creatures, even all that they enjoy, muſt needs enter- 
tain in himſelf all thoſe Beauties and Perfections he is 


Pleas'd to communicate to, inferior Beings, Nothing 


can be more plain and evident than that there is a God, 
and 
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and that the Exiſtence of an all- perfect young is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. 

If ſome are better pleas'd with the uſual way of Hl 

gs, and think an Argument cannot be rightly manag'd 
3 one, for their Satisfaction we will add mother 
Inſtance. 

Suppoſe the Queſtion were put, Whether a rich Man 
is happy? By a rich Man, underſtanding one who poſ- 
ſeſſes the Wealth and good things of this World, and 
by happy, the Enjoyment of the proper Good of Man ; 
we compare. the two Terms Riches and Happineſs toge- 
ther, to diſcern if they be ſo much one and the ſame, 
that what is affirm'd of the one may be faid of the other; 
but we find they are not. For if Riches. and Happi- 
' neſs were Terms convertible, then all who are happy 
muſt be rich, and all who are rich muſt be happy. To 
affirm the laſt of which, is to beg the Queſtion, and the 
contrary appears by the following Argument, which 
makes uſe of Satisfa2ion with one's own Condition for the 
middle Idea, or common Meaſure. 

He who is happy is ſatisfy'd with his Condition, and 
free from anxious Cares and Solicitude ; for theſe pro- 
ceeding from the want of Good, he who enjoys his pro- 
per Good cannot be ſubject to them. But riches do not 
free us from Anxieties and Solicitude, they many times 
increaſe them; therefore to be rich and to be happy are 
not one and the ſame thing. 


Again, If there are ſome who are happy, and yet not 


rich, then Riches and Happineſs are two diſtin things. 
But a good poor Man is happy in the Enjoyment of 


God, who is better to him than thouſands of Gold and 


silver; there Riches and Happineſs are to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd, and we cannot affirm-a Man is happy becauſe 
he is rich, neither can we deny it. Riches, conſider'd 
abſolutely i in themſelves, neither make a Man happy, 
nor hinder him from being ſo : They contribute to his 
Happineſs, or they obſtruct it, according to the Uſe he 
makes of them. 

1 As 
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As for the common Rules of Di/putatien, they more 
frequently entangle than clear a Queſtion ; nor is it worth 
while to know any more of them than may help to 
guard us from the Sophiſtry of thoſe that uſe them, and 
aſſiſt us in the managing of an Argument fairly, ſo long 
as it is tenable, and 'till we are driven from it by the 
mere Dint of Truth. To be able to hold an Argument 


right or wrong, may paſs with ſome, perhaps, for the 


Character of a good Diſputant, but muſt by no means 
be allow'd to be that of a rational Perſon : It belongs 
to ſuch to detect, as ſoon as may be, the Fallacies of an 
111 one, and to eſtabliſh Truth with the cleareſt Evi- 
dence. For indeed Truth, not Victory, is what we 
ſhould contend for in all Diſputes, it being more glori- 
ous to be overcome by her, than to triumph under the 
Banner of Error. And therefore we pervert our Rea- 
ſon, when we make it the Inſtrument of an endleſs Con- 
tention, by ſeeking after Quirks and Subtleties, abuſing 
equivocal Terms, and by practiſing the reſt of thoſe 
little Arts every Sophiſter is full of, which are of no Ser- 


vice in the Diſcovery of Truth; all they can do is to 


ward off an Opponent's Blow, to make a Noiſe, and 
' raiſe a Duſt, that ſo we may eſcape in the Hurry, our 
Foil being undiſcover'd. 

It were endleſs to reckon up all the Fallacies we put 
on ourſelves, and endeavour to obtrude on others. On 
ourſelves in the firſt place ; for however we may be pleas'd 
in the Contemplation of our own Craft, or (to uſe thoſe 
ſofter Names we are apt to give it) our Acuteneſs and 
Ingenuity z whoever attempts to impoſe on others, is firſt 
impos'd on himſelf : he is cheated by ſome of thoſe grand 
Deceivers, the World, the Fleſh, and the Devil, and made 
to believe that Vain-glory, ſecular Intereſt, Ambition, or 
perhaps Senſuality or Revenge, or any the like contempti- 
ble Appetites, are preferable to Integrity and Truth. 

It is to little Purpoſe to guard ourſelves againſt the So- 
phiſms of the Head, if we lie open to thoſe of the Heart. 
One irregular Paſſion will put a greater Obſtacle between 


uz 
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us and Truth, than the brighteſt Underſtanding and 
cleareſt Reaſoning can eaſily remove. This every one 
of us is apt to diſcern in others, but we are blind to it 
in ourſelves. We can readily ſay that it is Pride or Ob- 


ſtinacy, Intereſt or Paſſion, or in a word, Selt-love, - 


that keeps our Neighbour from Conviction, but all this 
while imagine our own Hearts are very clear of them ; 
tho' more impartial Judges are of another Mind. 

I wiſh there were no reaſon to think, that there are 
ſome who attempt to maintain an Opinion which they 
know to be falſe, or at leaſt which they have cauſe to 
ſuſpe& ; and therefore induſtriouſly avoid what would 
manifeſt their Error. *Tis hop'd however, that the 
greateſt part of the Diſputers of the World are not of 
this Number, and that the Reaſon why they offer their 
Neighbours ſophiſtical Arguments, is, becauſe they were 
not aware that they are in the wrong, but are rather 
perſuaded that they are acted only by a Zeal for God, 
an honeſt Conſtancy and ſtanch Integrity; tho' at the 


very ſame time quite different Motives move them un- 


der theſe Appearances. | 

And indeed he muſt be an extraordinary good Man, 
a Wonder ſcarce produc'd' in an Age, who has no irre- 
gular Paſſion ſtirring, who receives no manner of Tinc- 
ture from Pride and vicious Self-love, to which all are 
ſo prone, and which hide themſelves under ſo many 
Diſguiſes. Who is got above the World, its Terrors and 
Allurements, has laid up his Treafure in Heaven, and is 
fully contented with his preſent Circumſtances, let them 
be what they will, having made them the Boundaries 
of his Defires ? Who knows how to live on a little 
very happily, and therefore receives no Bias from his 
own Conveniency, nor is led captive by his Appetites 


and Intereſts ? Such a one is the happy Man, who is 


well qualify'd to find out Truth, and to make a right 
Judgment in all Things. 

Some of all Parties pretend to theſe Qualifications ; 
they would be thought to be diſintereſted and free from 
P 4 Paſſion, 
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Paſſion, they will affirm that no Humour or private End, 
nothing but an honeſt Zeal for 'Truth, gives Warmth to 
their Diſcourſes; and yet it often happens, that before 
they conclude them, they give too much occaſion to 
have it thought, that how large ſoever their Knowledge 
in other things may be, they are not well acquainted 
with their own Hearts. All which conſider'd, how 
confidently ſoever we are perſuaded of our own Integri- 
ty, tho' we think we have penetrated to the very bot- 
tom of our Hearts, it wou'd not be amiſs to ſuſpect our- 
ſelves ſometimes, and to fear a Bias, even at the very 
inſtant we take care to avoid one. 

For Truth being but one, and the rational Faculties 
not differing in Kind but in Degree, tho' there may be 
different meaſures of Underſtanding, there cou'd not 
be ſuch Contradictions in Mens Opinions as we find 
there are, even in thoſe who examine, as well as in thoſe 
who do not, were they ated only by the love of Truth, 
and did not Self. love perſuade them that they ſhall find 
their own particular Account by ſuch an Oppoſition. I 
wou'd not be ſo underſtood, as if I thought that in all 
Controverſies one fide muſt needs be criminal, if not 
by wilfully oppoſing Truth, yet at leaſt by an Indul- 
gence of ſuch unmortify'd Paſſions as eſtrange them from 
it. No, without doubt, great Allowances are to be made 
on the ſcore of Education, Capacity, of Leiſure and that 
opportunity of Information we have had. But this we 
may venture to ſay, that had we but a modeſt Opinion 
of ourſelves, believing it as poſſible for us, as for thoſe 
who contradict us, to be miſtaken ; did we behave our- 
Yelves anſwerable to ſuch a Belief ; were we ſeriouſly 
convinc'd that nothing is ſo much our Intereſt, as a 
readineſs to admit of Truth from whatever Hand it 
comes, the greateſt part of our Diſputes would have 
a better Iſſue than we generally find. At leaſt if we 
could not be ſo happy as. to convince one another, our 
Conteſts would be manag'd with more Temper and Mo- 
deration, wou'd not conclude in ſuch a breach of Charity, 
or 
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or at beſt in ſuch a Coldneſs for each other, as they 
uſually do. i 
If we conſider wiſely, we ſhall find it to be our pre- 
ſent Intereſt, as well as our future, to do that in reality 
which all of us pretend to; that is, to ſearch aſter and 
to follow Truth; and to do it with all that Candour and 
Ingenuity which becomes a true Philoſopher, as well as 
a good Chriſtian; making uſe of no Arguments but 
what we really believe, and giving them up contented- 
ly, when we meet with ſtronger. Our pre/ent Intereſt is 
what weighs moſt with the generality, and what we 
uſually make all other Conſiderations give place to. For. 
what is it we contend for? they who have ſo little 

Souls as to bait'at any thing beneath the higheſt end, 
make Reputation their aim, and with it that Authority 
and Wealth which uſually attend it. But now Reputation 
cannot be acquir'd, at leaſt not a laſting one, by falla- 
cious Reaſonings. We may perhaps for a while get a 
Name by them, among unwary Perſons, but the World 
grows too quick ſighted to be long 1mpos'd on. If a 
love of Truth do not, yet Envy and Emulation will ſer 

other Heads a work to diſcover our Ignorance or Fraud. 
They are upon the ſame deſign, and will not ſuffer us to 
go away with the Prize undeſervedly. And beſides, 
with how ill an Afpe& muſt he needs appear, who does 
not reaſon fairly, and by conſequence how unlike is he 
to gain on thoſe who hear him? "There are but three 
Cauſes to which falſe Arguments can be reſerr'd, Igno- 
rance, Raſhneſs, or Deſign; and the being ſuſ pected for 
any one of theſe, hinders us very much in acquiring that 
Reputation, Authority, or Preferment we defire, 1 
muſt confeſs, were we ſure the Fallacy would not be de- 
tected, and that we ſhould not lie under the ſuſpicion of 
it, we might gain our Point; for provided the Paint do 
not rub off, good colouring may ſerve a prefent turn as 
well as a true Complexion. But there is little reaſon to 
hope for this, becauſe of what was juſt now mention'd, 
and for other Reaſons that might be added. 
3 Now 
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Now what can be more provoking than the Idea we 
have of a deſigning Perſon ? of one who thinks his own 
Intellectuals ſo ſtrong, and ours ſo weak, that he can 
make us ſwallow any thing, and lead us where he 
pleaſes? Such an one ſeems to have an Intention to re- 
duce us to the vileſt Slavery, the Captivation of our 
Underſtandings, which we juſtly reckon to be the high - 
eſt Inſolence. And ſince every one puts in for a ſhare 
of Senſe, and thinks he has no reaſon to complain of 
the diſtribution of it, whoever ſuppoſes that another has 
an over-weening Opinion of his own, muſt needs think 
that he undervalues his Neighbour's Underſtanding, and 
will certainly repay him in his own Coin, and deny him 
thoſe Advantages he ſeems to arrogate. 

The moſt we can ſay for ourſelves, when the Weak- 
ak of our Arguments comes to be diſcover'd, is, that 
we were miſtaken thro' Raſhneſs or Ignorance ; which, 
tho' more pardonable than the former, are no recom» 
mending Qualities. If we argue falſly, and know 
not that we do ſo, we ſhall be more pitied than when 
we do, but either way diſappointed. And if we have 
added raſh Cenſures of thoſe who are not of our Mind, 
as we cannot ſo handſomly retreat, ſo neither will ſo 
fair Quarter be allow'd us, as thoſe, who argue with 
Meekneſs, Modeſty, and Charity, may well expect. 
When we have caſt up our Account, and eſtimated the 
preſent Advantages that falſe Arguings bring us, I fear 


what we have got by a pretence to Truth, will not be 


found to countervail the Loſs we ſhall ſuſtain by the diſ- 
covery that it was no more; which may induce us, if 
other Conſiderations will not, to be wary in receiving 
any Propoſition ourſelves, and reſtrain us in being for- 
ward to impoſe our Sentiments on others. 

After all, tis a melancholy Reflexion, that a great 
part of Mankind ſtand in need of Arguments drawn 
from ſo low a Motive as worldly Intereſt, to perſuade 
them to that, to which they have much greater Induce- 
ments. It is ſtrange that we ſhould need any other 
Conſi- 
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; Conſiderations beſides the bare performance of our Duty, 
and thoſe unſpeakable Advantages laid up for all ſuch as 
do it ſincerely hereafter ; when we have the approbation 
of God, and the infinite Rewards he has propos'd to thoſe 
who ſtudy to recommend themſelves to him, for our 
Encouragement. How low are we ſank, if the Applauſe 
of Men, and the little Trifles which they can beſtow, 
weigh any thing with us? I am therefore almoſt aſham'd 
of having propos'd ſo mean a Confideration, but the de- 
_ generacy of the Age requir'd it: and they who perhaps 
at firſt follow Truth, as the Jews did once for the Loaves 
only, may at laſt be attracted by its own native Beauties. 
As Nature teaches us Logick, ſo does it inſtruct us in 
Rhetorick, much better than Rules of Art ; whichif they 
are good ones, are nothing elſe but thoſe judicious Ob- 
ſervations that Men of Senſe have drawn from Nature, 
and that all who reflect on the operations of their own 
Minds, will find out themſelves. The common Precepts 
of Rhetorick may teach us how to reduce ingenious 
ways of ſpeaking to a certain Rule, but they do not 
teach us how to invent them. This is Nature's Work, and 
ſhe does it beſt. There is as much difference between. 
Natural and Artificial Eloquence, as there 1s between 
Paint, and true Beauty. All that is uſeful in this Art, 
is the avoiding certain evil ways of Writing and Speak 
ing, and above all, an artificial and rhetorical Stile, 
compos d of falſe Thoughts, Hyperboles, and forc'd. 
Figures, which are the greateſt Faults in Rhetorick. 

I ſhall not therefore recommend, under the Name of 
Rhetorick, an Art of ſpeaking floridly on all Subjects, 
and of dreſſing up Error and Impertinence in a quaint 
and taking Garb, any more than I did that wrangling, 
which goes by the Name of Logick, and which teaches 
us to diſpute for and againſt all Propoſitions indefinitely, 
whether they are true or.falſe. It is an Abuſe both of 
Reaſon and Addreſs, to preſs them into the ſervice of a 
Trifle or an Untruth, and a Miſtake to think that any 
Argenent can be rightly made, or any Diſcourſe truly 
eloquent, 
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eloquent, that does not illuſtrate and enforce Truth. For 


the deſign of Rhetorick is to remove thoſe Prejudices that 
lie in the way of 'Truth, to reduce the Paſſions to the 
government of Reaſon, to place our Subject in a right 
Light, and excite our Hearers to a due Conſideration of 
it. I know not what exactneſs of Method, pure and 


proper Language, Figures, infinuating ways of Addreſs 


and the like ſignify, any farther than as they contribute 
to the ſervice of Truth, by rendring our Diſcourſe in- 
tel.igible, agreeable, and convincing. They are indeed 
very ſerviceable to it, when they are duly manag'd ; for 
good Senſe loſes much of its Efficacy by being ill ex- 
preſs'd, and an ill Stile is nothing elſe but the-neglect 
of ſome of theſe, or overdoing others of them. 
Obſcurity 1s one of the 2 faults in Writing, and 
does commonly proceed from a want of Meditation ;. 
for when we pretend to teach others what we do not un- 
derſtand ourſelves, no wonder we do it at a ſorry rate. 


Tis true, Obſcurity is ſometimes defign'd, to conceal an 


erroneous Opinion which an Author dares not openly 
own, or Which if it be diſcover'd, he has a mind to 
evade. And ſometimes even an honeſt and good Wri- 
ter, who ſtudies to avoid it, may inſenſibly fall into it, 
by reaſon that his Ideas being become familiar to him- 
ſelf by frequent Meditation, a long train of them are 
readily excited in his Mind, by a word or two which 
he is us'd to annex to them; bat it is not ſo with his 
Readers, who are perhaps ſtrangers to his Meditations, 
and yet ought to have the ſame 1dearais'd in theirs that 
was in the Author's Mind, or elſe they cannot under- 
ſtand him. If, therefore, we deſire to be intelligible to 
every body, our Expreſſions muſt be more plain and ex- 
plicit than they needed to be, if we writ only for our- 
ſelves, or for thoſe to whom our frequent Diſcourſe has 
made our Ideas familiar. 

Not that it is neceſſary to expreſs at length all the 
proceſs our Mind goes thro' in reſolving a Queſtion. 
This would ſpin out our Diſcourle to an unprofitable te- 

diouſneſe, 
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diouſneſs, the operations of the Mind being much more 
ſpeedy than thoſe of the Tongue or Pen. But we ſhould 
fold up our Thoughts ſo cloſely and neatly, expreſſing 
them in ſuch og, tho" few Words, as that the 
Reader's Mind may open and enlarge them. And 
if this can be done my facility we are perſpicuous as 
well as ſtrong ; if with difficulty or not at all, we are 
. perplext and obſcure Writers. 

Scarce any thing conduces more to Clearneſs, the 
great beauty of Writing, than exactneſs of Method, nor 
perhaps to Perſuaſion ; for by putting every thing in 
its proper place, with due Order and Connexion, the 
Reader's Mind is gently led where the Writer wou'd 
have it. Such a Stile is eaſy without Succeſs ; copious, 
as that ſignifies the omiſſion of nothing neceſſary, yet 
not verboſe and tedious, nor ſtuff d with nauſeous Repe- 
titions, which they, who do not think before they write 
and diſpoſe their Matter duly, can ſcarce avoid. The 
Method in thinking has been already ſhewn, and the 
fame is to be obſerv'd in Writing ; which if it be what 
it ought, is nothing elſe but the communicating to others 
the reſult of our frequent and deep Meditations, in ſuch 
a manner as we judge moſt effectual to convince them of 
thoſe Truths which we believe: always remembring 


that the*moſt natural Order is ever beſt. That we mult 


firſt prepare their Minds by removing thoſe Prejudices 
and Paſſions which are in our way, and then propoſe 
our Reaſons with all the Clearneſs and Force, with all 
the Tenderneſs and Good-nature we can. 

And fince the Clearneſs and Connexion, as well as 
the Emphaſis and Beauty of a Diſcourſe, depend in a 
great meaſure on the right uſe of the Particles, whoever 
wou'd write well, ought to inform themſelves nicely in 
their Proprieties, an And, a The, a But, a For, &c. do 
very much perplex the Senſe when they are miſplaced, 
and make the Reader take it many times quite other- 
wite than the Writer meant it. 


I know 
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I know not a more compendious way to good Speak- 
ing and Writing, than to chooſe out the moſt excellent 
m either, as a Model on which to form ourſelves: Or 
rather, to imitate the Perfections of all, and avoid their 
Miſtakes; for few are ſo perfect as to be without Fault, 
and few ſo bad as to have nothing good in them. A true 
Jvdgment diſtinguiſhes, and neither rejects the Good for 


the © ke of the Bad, nor admits the Bad becaufe of the 


Good that is mingled with it. No fort of Stile but has 
its Excellency, and is liable to Defeat. If care be not 
taken, the Sublime, which ſubdues us with noblenefs of 
Thought and grandeur of Expreſſion, will fly out of 
fight ; and by being empty and bombaſt, become con- 
temptible. The Plain and Simple will grow dull and 
abject; the Severe, dry and rugyed; the Florid, vain 
and impe cinent; the Strong, inſtead of rouſing the 
Mind, will diſtract and entangle it by being obſcure; 
even the Eaſy and Perſpicuous, if it be too diffuſe or 
over-delicate, tires us inſtead of pleaſing. Good Senſe is 
the principal thing, without which, all our poliſhing is 
of little worth; and yet if Ornaments be wholly neg- 
lected, very few will regard us. Studied and artificial 
Periods are not natural enough to pleaſe; they ſhew too 
much Solicitude about what does not deſerve it, and a 
looſe and careleſs Stile declares too much Contempt of 
the Publick. Neither Reaſon nor Wit entertain us, if 
they are driven beyond a certain Pitch; and Pleaſure 
itſelf is offenfive if it be not judiciouſly diſpens'd. 
Every Author almoſt has ſome Beauty or Blemiſb re- 
markable in his Stile, from whence it takes its Name; 
and every Reader has a peculiar taſte of Books as well as 
Meats. One wou'd have the Subject exhauſted; another 
is not pleas'd if fomewhat be not left to enlarge on in his 
own Meditations, this affects a grave, that a florid Stile; 
one is for Eafineſs, a ſecond for Plainneſs, a third for 
Strength, a fourth for Politeneſs ; and perhaps the great 
ſecret of Writing, is the mixing all theſe in ſo juſt a Pro- 


portion, that every one may taſte what he likes _— 
ing 
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being diſguſted by its contrary ; and may find at once, 
that by the ſolidity of the Reaſon, the parity and pro- 
priety of the Expreſſion, and inſinuating agreeableneſs 
of Addreſs, his Underſtanding is enlighten'd, his Affec- 
tions ſubdu'd, and his Will duly regulated. 

This is indeed the true end of Writing, and it wou'd 
not be hard for every one to judge how well they had 
anſwer d it, wou'd they but lay aſide Self-love, ſo much 
of it at leaft, as makes them partial to their own Pro- 
ductions. Did we confider our own with the ſame Se- | 
verity, or but Indifferency, that we do another's Writ- | 
ing, we might paſs a due Cenfare on it, might diſcern 
what Thought was crude or il-exprefs'd, what Neaſon- 
ing weak, what Paſſage ſuperfluons, where we were flat 
and dull, where extravagant and vain, and by eriticiz- 
ing on ourſelves, do a greater kindneſs to the World 
than we can in making our Remarks on others. Nor 
ſhou'd we be at a lofs, if we were impartial, in find- 
ing out Methods to inform, perſuade and pleaſe; for 
human Nature is for the moft part much alike in all, 
and that which has a goaggFfectt on us will, generally 
ſpeaking, have the ſame on others. To gueſs what 
Succeſs we are like to have, we need only ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves in the Place of thoſe we addreſs to, and conſider 
how ſuch a Diſcourſe wou'd operate on us, if we had 
their Infirmities and Thoughts about us. 

In doing this, we ſhall find there is nothing more im- 
proper than Pride and Poſitiveneſs, nor any thing more 
prevalent than an innocent Compliance with their Weak- 
neſs: Such as pretends not to diftate to their Ignorance, 

| but only to explain and illuſtrate what they did or might | 
have known before, if they had conſider'd it, and ſup- Mm 
h poſes that their Minds being employ'd about ſome other | 
' things, was the Reaſon why they did not diſcern it as i} 
; well as we: For human Nature is not willing to own its | 


Tgnorance. Truth is ſo very attractive, there is ſuch a na- | 
? tural Agreement between our Minds and it, that we care \$ 
not to be thought ſo dull, as not to be able to find out by 


: ourſelves 
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ourſelves ſuch obvious Matters. We ſhould therefore be 
careful, that nothing paſs from us which upbraids our 
Neighbours Ignorance, but ſtudy to remove it, without i 
appearing to take notice of it, and permit them to fancy, 


if they pleaſe, that we believe them as wiſe and good as e 
we endeavour to make them. By chis we gain their th 
Affections, which is the hardeſt part of our Work, excite "bx 
their Induſtry, and infuſe a new Life into all generous "6s 
Tempers, who conclude there is great Hopes, they may * 
with a little pains attain what others think they know A 
already; and are aſham'd to fall ſhort 6f the good Opi- ha 
nion we have entertain'd of them. | ah 

And fince many would yield to the clear Light of r 
Truth, were it not for the ſhame of being overcome, aff 
we ſhou'd convince, but not triumph, and rather con- 


ceal our Conqueſt than publiſh it. We doubly oblige 
our Neighbours, when we reduce them into the right 
Way, and keep it from being taken notice of that they 
were once in the wrong: which is certainly a much 
greater Satisfaction, than that blaze of Glory which is 
quickly out, that noiſe of * which will ſoon be 
over. For the gaining eighbour, at leaſt, the 
having honeſtly endeavour d it, and the leading our own 
Vanity in triumph, are real Goods, and ſuch as we 
ſhall always have the comfort of. It is to be wiſh'd, that 
ſuch Propoſitions as are not attended with the cleareſt 
Evidence, were deliver'd only by way of Enquiry, 
ſince even the brighteſt Truth, when dogmatically dic- 
tated, is apt to offend our Reaſon, and make Men ima- 
gine their Liberty. is impos'd upon; ſo far is Poſitiveneſs 
from bringing any body over to our Sentiments. Be- 
ſides, we are all of us liable to miſtake, and few have 
Humility enough to confeſs themſelves deceiv'd in what 
they have confidently aſſerted, but think they are oblig'd 
in honour to maintain an Opinion they have once been 
zealous for, how deſirous ſoever they may be to get rid 
of it, cou'd they do it handiomly. Now a modeſt way Chri 
of delivering our Sentiments aſſiſts us in this, and leaves 

, us 
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us at liberty to take either ſide of the Queſtion, as Reaſon 
and riper Conſideration ſhall determine. | 

In ſhort, As thinking conformably to the nature of 
things is true Knowledge, ſo the expreſſing our Thoughts 
in ſuch a way, as moſt readily, and with the greateſt 
Clearneſs and Life, excites in others the very ſame Idea 
that was in us, 1s the beſt Eloquence. For if our Idea 
be conformable to the nature of the thing it repreſents, 
and its Relations duly ſtated, this is the moſt effectual way 
both to inform and perſuade ; fince Truth being always 
amiable, cannot fail of attracting, when ſhe is placed in 


a right Light, and thoſe to whom we offer her are made. 


able and willing to diſcern her Beauties. If therefore 
we thoroughly underftand our Subject, and are zealouſly 
affected with it, we ſhall neither want ſuitable Words to 
explain, nor perſuaſive Methods to recommend it. 

True Chriſtians have really that Love for others, 


which all who deſire to perſuade, muſt pretend to: 
They have that Probity and Prudence, that Civility and 


Modeſiy, which the Maſters of this Art ſay a good Orator 


maſt be endow'd with, and have pluck'd up thoſe vici- 


ous Inclinations, from whence the moſt diſtaſteful faults 
of Writing proceed. For why do we chooſe to be ob- 
ſcure, but becauſe we intend to deceive, or would be 
thought to ſee much farther than our Neighbour? One 
ſort of Vanity prompts us to be rugged and ſevere, and 
ſo poſſels'd wita the imagin'd Worth and Solidity of 
our Diſcourſe, that we think it beneath us to poliſh it: 
Another diſpoſes us to elaborate and affected ways of 
Writing, to pompous and improper Ornaments; and 
why are we tediouſly copious, but that we fancy every 
Thought of ours is extraordinary? Contrad iction is in- 
deed for our Advantage, as tending to make us wiſer; 
yet our Pride makes us impatient under it, becauſe it 


ſeems to leſſen that Eſteem and Deference we deſire 


ſhould be paid us, Whence come thoſe ſharp Reflexions, 
thoſe imagin'd ſtrains of Wit, not to be endur'd among 
Chriſtians, and which ſerve not to convince but to pro- 
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voke, now arriv'd to a more ſcandalous degree of Rage 
and Inſolence than ever? whence come they but from 
IIl-nature and Revenge, from a Contempt of others, 

and a defire to ſet forth our own Wit? Did we write 
leſs for ourſelves, we ſhould ſooner gain our Readers, 
who are many times diſguſted at a well-writ Diſcourſe, if 
it carries a twang of Oftentation : And were our Tem- 


per as Chriſtian as it ought to be, our Zeal wou'd be 


ſpent on the moſt weighty Things, not on little differences 
of Opinions, 

I have made no Diſtintion in what has been ſaid be- 
tween Speaking and Writing, becauſe tho' they are Ta- 
lents which do not always meet, yet there 1s no material 
Difference between them. They write beſt, perhaps, 
who do it with the gentle and eaſy air of Converſation ; 
and they talk beſt, Who mingle ſolidity of Thought 
with the agreeableneſs of a ready Wit, As for Pronun- 
ciation, tho' it takes more with ſome Auditors many 
times than good Senſe; there needs little to be faid, in 
a Diſcourſe which is not addreſs'd to thoſe that have 
buſineſs with the Palpir, the Bar, or St. Stephen's Chapel; 
but to Gentlemen and Ladies, eſpecially the latter, whom 
Nature does for the moſt part furniſh with ſuch a muſi- 
cal Tone, perſuaſive Air, and winning Addreſs, as ren- 
ders what they fay ſufficiently agreeable in private Con- 
verſation. And as to Spelling, which they are ſaid to 
be defective in, if they do not believe, as they are uſually 
told, that it is fit for them to be ſo, and that to write 
exactly is too pedantick, they may ſoon correct that 
Fault, by pronouncing their Words aright, and ſpelling 
them accordingly. I know this Rule will not always 
hold, becauſe of an I jon in our Language, 
which has been often complain'd of, but is not yet 


amended: However, a little Obfervation in this Caſe, 


or Recourſe to Books, will aſſiſt us; and if at any time 
we happen to miſtake, by ſpelling as we pronounce, 
the Fault will be very venial, and Cuſtom rather to be 
blamed than we. 

Nothing 
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Nothing has been faid of Grammar, tho we cannot 
write properly if we tranſgreſs its Rules, ſuppoſing that 


Cuſtom, and the reading of Engliſb Books, are ſufficient 


to teach us the Grammar of our own Tongue, if we do 
but in any meaſure attend to them. And tho the Ladies 
are generally accus'd of writing falſe Exgliſs, if I may 
ſpeak my own Experience, their Miſtakes are not ſo com- 
mon as are pretended, nor are they the only Perſons 
guilty, What they moſt commonly fail in, is the Particles 
and Connexion: and that generally thro' a Briskneſs of 
Temper, which makes them forget; or Haſte, which will 
not ſuffer them to read over again what went before. 
And indeed, thoſe who ſpeak true Grammar, unleſs 
they are very careleſs, cannot write falſe, ſince they need 
only peruſe what they have writ, and conſider whether 
they would expreſs themſelves thus in Converſation. 
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HE Sobriety of the Soul ſtand? in a right go- 
verning its Paſſions and Affections, and to that 
there are many .Virtues requir d. Humility 

may well have the firſt Place, not only in reſpe& of 
the Excellency of the Virtue, but alſo of its Uſefulneſs 
towards the obtaining of all the reſt ; this being the 
Foundation on which all the others muſt be built : And 
he who hopes to gain them without this, will prove 
like the fooliſh Builder auho built his Houſe upon the Sand. 

There are two ſorts of Humility : As, the having a 
low and mean Opinion of ourſelves, and the being con- 
tent that others ſhould have ſo of us. The former 1s 
contrary to Pride, the latter to Vain-glory ; both are 


as abſolutely neceſſary to Chriſtians as it is to avoid the 
contrary V ces, 


The 
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The Sin of Pride is ſo great, that it caſt the Angels out 
of Heaven; and if we may judge of the Sin by the Pu- 
niſhment, it was not only the firſt but the greateſt Sin 
that ever the Devil himſelf has been guilty of. We need 
no better Proofs of its Hainouſneſs, than that it is ſo ex- 
tremely hateful to God, that beſides that Inſtance of his 
puniſhing the Devil, we may frequently find in the 
Scriptures, Every one that is proud in Heart is an Abomi- 
nation to the Lord, Again, God reſiſteth the Proud. Se- 
veral other Texts might be quoted to the ſame Purpoſe, 
but *ris needleſs, the Tenour of the Divine Writ being 
ſo entirely againſt this Vice, that none who ever read it, 
can be ignorant of the great Hatred God bears to this 
Sin of Pride. Now fince it is certain God, who is all 
Goodneſs, hates nothing but as it is Evil, it muſt needs 


follow, that where God hates in ſo great a Degree, there 


muſt be a great Degree of Evil. 

Pride is not more ſinful than *tis dangerous. How ma- 
ny other Sins does it draw us into? As Humility is the 
Root of all Virtue, ſo is this of all Vice. He that is proud 
ſets himſelf up as his own God, and fo can never ſubmit 
himſelf to any other Rules or Laws than what he makes 
to himſelf, The Ungodly is fo proud that he careth not fer 
God. The Royal P/almift tells us, tis his Pride that 
makes him deſpiſe God; and when a Man is once come 
to that, he is prepar'd for the Commiſſion of all Sins. I 
might inſtance in a Multitude of particular Sins which 
naturally flow from this of Pride; as Anger, which the 
wiſe Man ſets as the Effect of Pride, calling it proud 
Wrath ; Strife and Contention, which he again notes to 
be the Offspring of Pride, Only by Pride cometh Contention : 
And both theſe are indeed the moſt natural Effects of 
Pride. He who thinks very highly of himſelf, expects 
much Submiſſion and Obſervance from others, and there- 
fore cannot but rage and quarrel whenever he thinks it 
not ſufficiently paid. Tt would be endleſs to mention all 
the bitter Fruits of this bitter Root, Pride not only be- 
trays us to many Sins, but alſo makes them incurable in 
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us, for it hinders the working of all Remedies. Thoſe 
Remedies muſt either come from God or Man: If from 
God, they muſt be either the way of Meekneſs and Gen- 
tleneſs, orelſe of Sharpneſs and Puniſhment. Now if God 
by his Goodneſs eſſays to lead a proud Man to Repen- 
tance, he quite miſtakes God's meaning, and thinks all 
the Mercies he receives are but the Reward of his own 
Deſert, and fo long tis ſure he will never think he needs 
Repentance. But if on the other fide God uſes him more 
ſharply, and lays AMiRions and Puniſhments upon him, 
thoſe in a proud Heart cauſe nothing but Murmurings 
and hating of God, as if he did him Injury in thoſePu- 
niſhments. As for. Remedies that can be us'd by Man, 
they again muſt be either by way of Correction or Exhor- 
tation. Corrections from Men will ſure never work more 
on a proud Heart than thoſe from God; for he that can 
think God unjuſt in them, will much rather believe it of a 
Man. And Exhortations will do as little ; for let a proud 
Man be admoniſh'd, tho' never ſo mildly and lovingly, he 
looks on it as a Diſgrace, and therefore inſtead of confeſ- 
fing or amending the Fault, he falls to reproaching his 
Reprover, as an over-buſy or cenſorious Perſon, and for 
that greateſt and moſt precious Act of Kindneſs, looks 
on him as his Enemy. Now one that thus ſtubbornly 
reſiſts all Means of Cure, muſt be concluded in a moſt 
degenerate State. The Puniſhment that attends the Sin 
of Pride, will need little Proof, when it is conſider'd that 
God is the proud Man's profeſt Enemy, that he hates and 
reſiſts him, there can then be little Doubt that he who 
has ſo mighty an Adverſary ſhall be ſure to ſmart for it, 
How ſeverely is this Sin threaten'd in Scripture? Pride 
goeth before Deſtruction, and an haughty Spirit before a Fall. 
Again, ſpeaking of the Proud, the wiſe Man aſſures us, 
Though Hand join in Hand, yet they ſhall not be unpuniſbed. 
The Decree, it ſeems, is unalterable, and whatever En- 
deavours are us'd to preſerve the proud Man, they are 
but vain, for he hall not go unpuniſo d. This is very re- 
markable in the Story of Nebuchadnezzar, who, _— a 
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King, the greateſt in the World, yet for his Pride was 
driven from among Men to dwell and feed with Beaſts, 
And it is moſt frequently ſeen, that this Sin meets with 
very extraordinary judgments even in this Life, But if it 
ſhould not, let not the proud Man think he has eſcap'd 
God's Vengeance, for it is ſure there will be a moſt ſad 
Reckoning in the next. If God ſpar'd not the proud Angels. 
but caſt them into Hell, let no Man hope to ſpeed better. 

The Folly, as well as the Sin of this Vice, will ap- 
pear, if we conſider the ſeveral things of which Men are 
wont to be proud, as the Goods of Nature, the Goods 
of Fortune, or the Goods of Grace, 

By the Goods of Nature are meant Beauty, Strength, 
Wit, and the like and the being proud of any of theſe is 
a great Piece of Folly. Weare very apt to miſtake, and 
think ourſelves handſom or witty when we are not, and 
then there cannot be a more ridiculous Folly than to be 
proud of what we have not, and ſuch every one eſteems 
it in another Man, tho' he never ſuppoſes it his own 
Caſe, and ſo never diſcerns it in himſelf. Wherefore 
there is nothing more deſpicable amongſt all Men, than 
a proud Fool; yet every Man, that entertains high Opi- 
nions of his own, Wit, is in Danger of being thus de- 
ceived; a Man's own Judgment of himſelf being of all 
others the leaſt to be truſted. But ſuppoſe we be not out 
in judging, yet what is there in any of theſe natural En- 
dowments which is worth the being proud of, there being 
ſcarce any of them which ſome Creature or other has not 
in a greater Degree than Man? -How much does the 
Whiteneſs of the Lily, and the Redneſs of the Rot, 
exceed the White and Red of the faireſt Face? Whata 
Multitude of Creatures is there that far ſurpaſs Man in 
Strength and Swiftneſs? And ſeveral others there are, 
which as far as concerns any uſeful Ends of theirs, act 
much more wiſely than moſt of us. They are therefore 


- often propos'd to us in Scripture, by way of Example, 
and *tis then ſurely great Unreaſonableneſs for us to think 


highly of ourſelves, for ſuch things as are common wy 
wit 
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with Beaſts and Plants. But if they were as excellent as 
we fancy them, yet they are not at all durable. They 


are impair'd and loſt by divers Means: A Frenzy will 
| deſtroy the rareſt Wit, a Sickneſs blaſt the freſheſt 


Beauty, and reduce the greateſt Strength; or however 
old Age will be ſure to do all. Beſides, theſe Goods of 
Nature, how admirable ſoever, are not our Acquiſitions, 
but given or rather lent us by another, and therefore tis 
wondrous Vanity to be proud of them. No Man can 
think he did any thing towards the procuring his natural 
Beauty or Wit, and ſo will have no Reaſon to value him- 
ſelf for them; What haſt thou, ſaith St. Paul, which 
thou haft nt received? wherefore then boafteth thou thy- 
ſelf? The Folly is as great to be proud of the Goods of 
Fortune, by which are meant, Wealth, Honour, and 
the like. For it is ſure they add nothing of true Worth 
to the Man: Somewhat of outward Pomp and Bravery 
they may help him to, but that makes no Change in 
the Perſon. You may load an Aſs with Money, or deck 
him with rich Trappings, yet ſtill you will not make 
him a whit the nobler kind of Beaſt by either of them. 
Beſides, theſe are things we have no hold of, they vaniſh 
often before we are aware. He who is rich to-day ma 

be poor to-morrow, and then will be the leſs pity'd by 
all in his Poverty, the prouder he was when he was 
rich. We have them all but as Stewards, to lay out 
for our Maſter's Uſe, and therefore ſhould rather think 
how to make up our Accounts, than pride ourſelves in 


our Receipts. Whatever of theſe we have, they, as well 


as the former, are not owing to ourſelves; but if they 
be lawfully gotten we owe them only to God, whoſe 
Bleſling it is that maketh rich; if unlawfully, we have 
them upon ſuch Terms that we have very little Reaſon 
to brag of them. 

By the Goods of Grace we mean any Virtue a Man has. 
Theſe things muſt be own'd to be very valuable, they be- 
ing infinitely more precious than all the World, yet to be 
proud of them 1s, of all the reſt, the higheſt Folly, not 


only 
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only in the foregoing Reſpect that we help not ourſelves 


to them, Grace being above all things moſt immediately 
God's Work in us; but eſpecially in this, that the being 
proud of Grace is the ſure way to loſe it. God, who 
gives Grace to the Humble, will take it from the Proud, 
For if, as we fee in the Parable, the Talent was taken 
from him who had only put it to no Uſe at all, how ſhall 
we hope to have it continu'd to him that has put it to ſo 
ill Uſes, inſtead of trading with it for God, has traftick'd 
with it for Satan? And as he will loſe the Grace for the 
future, ſo will he loſe all the Reward of it for the time 
| For let a Man have never fo many good Acts, 
yet, if he be proud of them, that Pride ſhall be charg'd 
on him to his Deſtruction, but the Good ſhall never be 
remembred to his Reward. This proves it to be a moſt 
wretched Folly to be proud of Grace: tis like that of 
Children, that pull thoſe things in pieces they are moſt 
fond of; but yet much worſe than that of theirs, for we 
not only loſe the thing, and that the moſt precious that 
can be imagin'd, but we muſt alſo be eternally puniſh'd 
for doing ſo; there being nothing that ſhall be fo ſadly 
reckon'd for in the next World, as the Abuſe of Grace; 
and certainly there can be no greater Abuſe of it, than 
to make it ſerve for an End ſo directly contrary to that 
for which it was given, it being given to make us 

humble, not proud; to magnify God, not ourſelves. 
The Neceſſity of fly ing this Sin muſt therefore be ap- 
parent to all good Chriſtians, who are ſo ſeriouſly to 
conſider what has been already ſaid concerning it, as 
may work in them not ſome ſlight Diſlike, but a deep 
and irreconcileable Hatred to the Sin: To make them 
watchful over their own Hearts, that they may not che- 
riſh any Beginnings of it, nor ſuffer them to feed on the 
Fancy of their own Worth ; but whenever any ſuch 
Thought ariſes, to beat it down immediately with the 
Remembrance of ſome of their Follies or Sins, and ſo 
make this very Motion of Pride an Occaſion of Humi- 
lity. In order to this they muſt never compare —_ 
elves 
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del ves with thoſe they think more fooliſh or more wicked 
than they are, that they may not be like the Phariſee, and 
extol themſelves for being better. But if they will needs 
make Compariſons, let them do it with the Wiſe and 
Godly, and then they will find they come ſo far ſhort, as 
it may help to pull down their -high Eſteem of them- 
ſelves. Let them alſo be earneſt in Prayer, that God 
would root out all Degrees of this Sin in them, and 
make them one of thoſe poor in Spirit, to whom the 
Bleſſing even of Heaven itſelf is promis'd. 

Tis obſervable that God, who has made of one Bad 
all Nations of the Earth, has ſo equally diſtributed all 
the moſt valuable Privileges of human Nature, as if he 
defign'd to preclude all inſulting of one Man over ano- 
ther. Neither has he only thus infinuated it by his Pro- 
vidence, but has enforc'd it by his Commands. We find 
in the Levitical Law what a peculiar Care he takes ta 
moderate the Anger of judicial Correction upon this 
very Account, leſt thy Brother be deſpiſed in thine Eyes. 
So unreaſonable did he think it, that the Crime or Miſery 
of one ſhould be the Exaltation of another. Pride is 
never more apt to exert itſelf than by aſſuming a Su- 
periority over the Guilty and Unfortunate. St. Paul 
brands it as a great Guilt of the Corinthians, that they, 

upon Occaſion of the inceſtuous Perſon, were puffed up 
auben they ſhould have mourned, When we ſee a dead 
Corps, we do not inſult over it, or brag of our own 
Health and Vigour, but it rather damps us, and makes 
us reflect, that it may, we know not how ſoon, be our 
own Condition. And certainly the SpeQacles of ſpi- 
ritual Mortality, ſhould have the ſame Operation, We 
have the ſame Principle of Corruption with our lapſed 
Brethren, and have nothing but God's Grace to ſecure 
us from the ſame Effects, which by all inſulting Reflexi- 
ons we forfeit, for he gives Grace ouly to the Humble. 
St. Paul lays, If any Man be overtaken in a Fault, reſtore 
ſuch à one in the Spirit of Meckneſs, conſidering thyſelf leſt 


thou alſo be tempted, The Falls of others ought to excite 
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our Pity towards them, our Caution to ourſelves, and our 
Thankfulneſs to God, if he has preſerv'd us from the 
like: For, awho made thee differ from another ? But if we 
ſpread our Sails, and triumph over their Wrecks, we ex- 
Poſe ourſelves to worſe. Other Sins, like Rocks, may 
ſplit us, yet the Lading be fav'd : But Pride, like a Gulph, 
fwallows us up. Our very Virtues, when ſo leaven'd, be- 
coming Weights and Plumets, to fink us to the deeper 
Ruin. The Apoſtle's Counſel is therefore very pertinent 
to this Matter, Be not high-minded ; but fear. 

As in all theſe Reflexions we have had particular Re- 
gard to the weaker Sex, ſo muſt we particularly in this 
Article of Pride. Not that we would not recommend to 
them, to encourage that generous Spirit which diſdains 
the falſe Flattery of Men, and is a good Guard of their 
Virtue and Honour: But ſince they have, not without 
ſome Reaſon, been charg'd with Vanity and Affectation, 
as Frailties more peculiarly theirs than the other Sexes, 
who are however far from being free from them, we 
muſt with more than ordinary Earneſtneſs give them 
Caution againſt Vanity,which for the moſt part is attend- 
ed by Affectation, inſomuch that one can hardly tell how 
to divide them. I will not call them Tevins, becauſe 
more properly, Vanity is the Mother, and Affectation 
the darling Daughter. Vanity is the Sin, and Affectation 
the Puniſhment. The firſt may be called the Root of Self- 
love, the other the Fruit. Vanity is never at its full Growth 
till it ſpreads into Afſectation, and then it is compleat. 

Not to dwell any longer upon the Definition of them, 
we will paſs to the Means and Motives to avoid them : 
In order to it, the Sex are to confider, that the World 
challenges the Right of Eſteem and Applauſe ; and where 
any aſſume, by their ſingle Authority, to be their own 
Carvers,it grows angry, and never fails to ſeek Revenge. 
If we meaſure a Fault by the Greatneſs of the Penalty, 
there are few of a higher Size than Fanizy, as there is 
ſcarce a Puniſhment which can be heavier than that of 
being laught at. 

Vanity 
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Vanity makes a Woman, tainted with it, ſo top-full of 
herſelf, that ſhe ſpills it upon the Company; and becauſe 
her own Thoughts are entirely employ'd in Self- contem- 
plation, ſhe endeavours, by an unhappy Miſtake, to con- 
fine her Acquaintance to the ſame narrow Circle of that 
which only concerns her Ladyſhip, forgetting ſhe is not 
of half that Importance to the World, that ſhe is to her- 
ſelf; ſo much out is ſhe in her Value, by being her own 
Appraiſer. She will fetch ſuch a Compaſs in Diſcourſe, 
to bring in her beloved Self, and rather than fail, her fine 
Petticoat, that there can hardly be a more comical Scene, 
than ſuch a Trial of ridiculous Ingenuity. It is a Plea- 
ſure to ſee her angle for Commendations ; and riſe ſo 
diflatisfy*d with the ill-bred Company, if they will not 
bite: To-obſerve her throwing her Eyes about to fetch in 
Priſoners, She cruiſes like a Privateer, and is ſo out of 
Countenance, if ſhe returns without Booty, that it is no 
ill Piece of Comedy. She is ſo eager to dra Reſpect, 
that ſhe always miſſes it; yet thinks it ſo much her Due, 
that when ſhe fails ſhe grows waſpiſh, not conſidering 
that it is impoſſible to commit a Rape upon the Will; 
that it muſt be fairly gain'd, and will not be taken by 
Storm ; and that in this Caſe the Tax ever riſes high- 
eſt by a Benevolence. If the World, inſtead of admiring 
her imaginary Excellencies, takes the Liberty to laugh 
at them, ſhe appeals from it to herſelf, for whom ſhe 
gives Sentence, and proclaims it to all Companies. On 
the other ſide, if encourag'd by a civil Word, ſhe is ſo 
obliging that ſhe will give Thanks for being laugh'd at, 
in good Language. She takes a Compliment for a De- 
monſtration, and ſets it up as an Evidence even againſt 
her Looking-glaſs. But the good Lady being all this 
while in a moſt profound Ignorance, forgets that Men 
would not let her talk upon them, and throw ſo many 
ſenſeleſs Words at their Heads, if they did not intend to 
put her Perſon to Fine and Ranſom for her Impertinence, 
Good Words for any other Lady are ſo many Stones 
thrown at her: She can by no means bear them; they 
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make her ſo uneaſy that ſhe cannot keep her Seat, but 
up-ſhe riſes, and goes home half burſt with Anger and 
ſtrait Lacing. If by great Chance ſhe ſays any thing 
that has Senſe in it, ſhe expects ſuch an Exceſhve Rate 
of Commendations, that to her thinking, the Company 
ever goes away in her Debt. She locks upon Rules as 
things made for the common People, and not for Per- 
ſons of her Rank; and this Opinion ſometimes tempts 
her to extend her Prerogative to the diſpenſing with the 
Commandments. If by great Fortune ſhe- happens in 
ſpite of her Vanity to be honeſt, ſhe is ſo troubleſom 
with it, that as far as in her lies ſhe makes a ſcurvy thing 
of it. Her bragging of her Virtue looks as if it coſt 
her ſo much pains to get the better of herſelf, that the 
Inferences are very ridiculous : Her good Humour 1s 
generally apply'd to the laughing at good Senſe. It 
would do one good to ſee how heartily ſhe deſpiſes any 
thing that is fit for her to do. The greateſt Part of her 
Fancy is laid out in chooſing of her Gown, as her Diſ- 
cretion is chiefly employ'd in not paying for it. She is 
faithful to the Faſhion, to which not only her Opinion 
but her Senſes are wholly refign'd. So obſequious ſhe is 
to it, that ſhe would be reconcil'd even to Virtue, with 
all its Faults, if ſhe had her Dancing-maſter's Word that 
it was practis'd at Court. 

To a Woman ſo compos'd, when Affectation comes in 
to improve her Character, it is then rais'd to the higheſt 
Perfection: She firſt ſets up for a fine thing, and for that 
Reaſon will diſtinguiſh herſelf, right or wrong, in every 
thing ſhe does. She would have it thought that ſhe is 
made of ſo much the finer Clay, and ſo much more ſift- 
ed than ordinary, that ſhe has no common Earth about 


her. To this End ſhe muſt neither move nor ſpeak like + 


other Women, becauſe it would be vulgar, and therefore 
muſt have a Language of her own, ſince ordinary Engliſb 
i. too coarſe for her, The Looking-glaſs in the Morning 
dictates to her all the Motions of the Day, which by how 
much the more ſtudy'd, are ſo much the more miſtaken. 
She 
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She comes into a Room as if her Limbs were ſet on 
with ill- made Screws, which makes the Company fear 
the pretty thing ſhould leave ſome of its artificial Per- 
ſon upon the Floor. She does not like herſelf as God 
Almighty made her, but will have ſome of her own 
Workmanſhip, which is ſo far from making her a bet- 
ter thing than a Woman, that it turns her into a worſe 
Creature than a Monkey. She falls out with Nature, 
againſt which ſhe makes War without admitting a Truce, 
thoſe Moments excepted in which her Galant may re- 
concile her to it. When ſhe has a mind to be ſoft and 
languiſhing, there is ſomething ſo unnatural in that af- 
fected Eaſineſs, that her Frowns cou'd not be by many 
Degrees ſo forbidding. When ſhe wou'd appear unrea- 
ſonably humble, one may ſee ſhe is ſo exceſſively proud 
that there is no enduring it: There is ſuch an imperti- 
nent Smile, ſuch a ſatisfy d Simper, when ſhe faintly diſ- 
owns ſome fulſom Commendation a Man happens to 
beſtow upon her againſt his Conſcience, that her Thanks 
for it are more viſible under ſuch a Diſguiſe, than they 
cou'd be if ſhe ſhou'd print them. If a handſomer 
Woman takes any liberty of dreſſing out of the ordina- 
ry Rules, the miſtaken Lady follows without diſtin- 
guiſhing the unequal Pattern, and makes herſelf uglier by 
an Example miſplac'd, either forgetting the privilege of 
good Looks in another, or preſuming without ſufficient 
Reaſon upon her own. Her Diſcourſe is a ſenſeleſs 
Chime of empty Words, a heap of Compliments, ſo 
equally apply'd to different Perſons, that they are neither 
valu'd nor believ'd. Her Eyes keep pace with her 
Tongue, and are therefore always in Motion, One may 
diſcern that they generally incline to the compaſſionate | 
fide ; and that notwithſtanding her Pretence to Virtue, | 
ſhe 1s gentle to diſtreſt Lovers, and Ladies that are mer- 
ciful. She will repeat the tender Part of a Play fo feel- 
ingly, that the Company may gueſs without Injuſtice ſhe 
was not altogether a diſintereſted Spectator. She thinks -- 
that Paint and Sin are conceal'd by railing at them. | 
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Upon the whole, being divided between the two oppo- 
fites of Pride, her Beauty and her Virtue, ſhe is often 
tempted to give broad Hints that ſome body is dying for 
her; and of the two ſhe is leſs unwilling to let the 
World think ſhe may be ſometimes profan'd, than that 
ſhe is never worſhipp'd. 

Very great Beauty may perhaps ſo dazzle for a time, 
that Men may not ſo clearly ſee the deformity of theſe 
Affectations; but when the Brightneſs goes off, and the 
Lover's Eyes are by that means ſet at Liberty to ſee 
things as they are, he will naturally return to his Senſes, 
ard recover the Miſtake into which the Lady's good 
Looks had at firſt engag'd him. When he is once unde- 
ceiv'd, he ceaſes to worſhip that as a Goddeſs which he 
ſces only, an artificial Shrine, mov'd by Wheels and 
Springs to delude him. Such Women pleaſe only like 
the firſt opening of a Scene, that has nothing to recom- 
mend it but the being zeev. They may be compar'd to 
Flies, that have pretty ſhining Wings for two or three 
hot Months, but the firſt cold Weather makes an end of 
them; fo the latter Seaſon of theſe fluttering Creatures 
is diſmal, From their neareſt Friends they receive a very 
faint Reſpect, from the reſt of the World the utmoſt de- 
gree of Contempt. 

This Picture as gay as it is, is moſt likely to have an 
effect on the Minds of thoſe gay Ladies that can make a 
zeſt of good Counſel, but cannot bear to be made a jeſt 
of themſelves, which Vanity and AﬀeQation will cer- 
tainly do. Their Deformity well conſider'd is Inſtrution 
enough, for the ſame Reaſon that the ſight of a Drunk- 
ard is a better Sermon againſt that Vice, than the beſt 
that was ever preach'd upon it. 

After having ſaid thus much againſt Vanity, we muſt 
remind the Ladies that we do not intend to apply the 


| ſame Cenſure to Pride well plac'd and rightly defin'd. 


It is an ambiguous Word ; one kind of it is as much a 
Virtue as the other is aVice. But we are naturally ſo 
apt to chooſe the worſt, that it is become dangerous to 
recommend the beſt fide of it. 
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A Woman is not to be proud of her fine Gown, nor, 
when ſhe has leſs Wit than her Neighbours, to comfort 
herſelf that ſhe has more Lace. Some Ladies put ſo 
much Weight upon Ornaments, that, if one cou'd ſee 
into their Hearts, it wou'd be found that even the 
thoughts of Death are made leſs heavy to them by the 
contemplation of their being laid out in State and ho- 
nourably attended to the Grave. 

One may come a good deal ſhort of ſuch an Extreme, 
and yet ſtill be ſufficiently impertinent, by ſetting a wrong 
value upon Things which ought to be uſed with more 
Indifference. A Lady muſt not appear ſolicitous to en- 
groſs Reſpect to herſelf, but be content with a reaſonable 
Diſtribution, and allow it to others, that ſhe may have it 
returned to her. She is not to be troubleſomely nice, 
nor to diſtinguiſh herſelf by being too delicate, as if or- 
dinary things were too coarſe for her. This is an unman- 
nerly and offenſive Pride, and where it is practis'd de- 
ſerves to be mortify'd, of which it ſeldom fails. She is 
not to lean too much upon her Quality, much leſs to 
deſpiſe thoſe that are below it. Some make Quality an 

Idol, and then their Reaſon muſt fall down and worſhip 
it. They would have the World think that no Amends 
can ever be made for the want of a great Title, or an 
ancient Coat of Arms, They imagine that, with theſe 
Advantages, they ſtand upon the higher Ground, which 
makes them look down upon Merit and Virtueas things 
inferior to them. This Miſtake is not only ſenſeleſs but 
criminal too, in putting a greater Price upon that which 
is a piece of good Luck, than upon things which are 
valuable in themſelves. Laughing is not enough for 
ſuch a Folly, it muſt be ſeverely whipp'd, as it juſtly 
deſerves, It will be confeſt, there are frequent Temp- 
tations given Perſons of Rank to be angry, and by 
that to have their Judgments corrupted in theſe Caſes. 
But they are to be reſiſted, and the utmoſt that is to be 
allow'd, is, when thoſe of a new Edition will forget 
themſelves, ſo as either to brag of their weak fide, or 
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to endeavour to hide their Meanneſs by their Inſolence, 
to cure them by a little ſeaſonable Rallery, a little Sharp- 
neſs well-plac'd without dwelling long upon it. 

Theſe and many other kinds of Pride are to be 

avoided, 
That which 1s to be recommended to Ladies, is. an 
Emulation to raiſe themſelves to a Character, by which 
they may be diſtinguiſh'd, an Eagerneſs of Precedence 
in Virtue, and all ſuch other things as may gain them a 
greater ſhare of the good Opinion of the World. Eſteem 
to Virtue is like cheriſhing Air to Plants and Flowers, 
which' makes them blow and proſper ; and for that Rea- 
fon it may be allow'd to be in ſome degree the Cauſe, as 
well as the Reward of it. That Pride which leads to a 
good End cannot be a Vice, ſince it is the beginning 
for a Virtue; and to be pleas'd with juſt Applauſe is ſo 
far from a Fault, that it wou'd be an ill Symptom in a 
Woman, who ſhould not place the greateſt part of her Sa- 
tis faction in it. Humility is, no doubt, a great V irtue, but 
it ceaſes to be ſo when it is afraid to ſcorn an ill thing. 
Againſt Vice and Folly 'tis becoming Ladies to be 
haughty, but they muſt not carry the ccntempt of things 
to Arrogance towards Perſons; and it muſt be done 
with fitting Diſtinctions, elſe it may be inconvenient by 
being unſeaſonable. A Pride that raiſes a little Anger, 
to be outdone in any thing that is good, will have 
ſo good an Effect that it is very hard to allow it to be a 
Fault. 

It is no eaſy Matter to carry even between theſe two 
differing kinds of Pride ; but they ſhould remember that 
tis ſafer fora Woman to be thought too proud than too 
familiar. 

The Folly and Wickedneſs of this Vice having been 
thus explain'd, as well with reſpect to our Conduct in 
civil Life, as in a Chriſtian: It will appear not only ſo 
hainous, but ſo ridiculous, that were our Concern for this 
World only, methinks enough has been ſaid to make all 
reaſonable People to deteſt it. 

INDEX, 
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Allie to be conſider'd in Almſgiving, Page 202. 
Admiration falſe, that's rais'd by Beauty, 86, 88. 
Admonition a Remedy againſt Calumny, 264. The 
Duty of it, 267. 
Adulterers, their Sin and Puniſhment, 102. How ſe- 
veral Nations dealt with them, 105. 
Adultery, whether worſe in the Man or Woman, 10g, 
106, | 
Affections guide more than judgment, 281. 
Alms, the manner of giving them well, 186. To be 
proportion'd to the wants of the Poor, 209. Not to 
be reſerv'd to our laſt Will, 76:4. 
Angry Men a Pain to themſelves, 1 60. 
Anger, its Miſchief and Deformity, 164, 165. 
Ant, the wonderful Formation of it, 144. 
Ancients, their Simplicity in Dreſs, 5 2. | 
Animals, in what on a Level with Man, 334. N 
Apparel, Mens not to þe worn by Women, 44. Should 
be ſuited to every one's Condition, 45. Gold and 
Coſtly may be worn, 57, 58. The Pride of it, not 
in the Coſt, 59. Looſe and immodeſt, ſinful, 63. 
Miſtakes in cenſuring of it rectify d, 73. 
Applauſe, the Vanity of an eager Purſuit of, 268. 
Arbitrament, an uſeful branch of Charity, 196. 
Arguing, Rules for it, 311. 
Arguments falſe, three Cauſes of them, 321. 
Ariſtides baniſh'd his Country out of pure Envy to his 
Virtues, 240, 
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289. 
Authors, their Errors thro* Vanity, 330. 
Arithmetick ſhould be taught to Ladies, 1 2. 


B. 


Backbiting, the common Topic of Diſcourſe, 25 1. 

Baſhful, a modiſh Name for a Coward, 1x3. \ 

Beauty, a Bleſſing only when accompany'd with Virtue, 
48, Not worth the Time and Pains beſtow'd upon 
it, 86. 

Beggars, Directions for giving Alms to them, 205. 

Bigotry, a Child of Hell, 153, 175. 

Boarding - School Education uſeleſs and pernicious, 19. 

Books, Directions for the Choice of them, 299. 

Hurgundy, Heireſs of, her Modeſty, 45. 

Buſy- Bodies dangerous Company, 24. Always impu- 

dent, 136. Scandalous, 246. Never to be coun- 

tenanc'd, 260. 


C. 
Cæſar, what he ſays of the fear of Death, 128. 
Calumny, how it triumphs, 193. Spreaders of it as 
bad as the Inventors, 232. Supported by Malice and 
Intereſt, 233. The Baſeneſs of it, 258. An in- 
fallible Rule againſt it, 264. 
Caution to be obſerv'd in ſpeaking of others, 261. In 
delivering Propoſitions, 328. 
Cenſure, the Ladies moſt expos'd to it, 132. How to 
be regulated by Charity, 193. The great Fault of 
, doing unjuſtly, 245. We ſhould never be the firſt 
in it, 267. When lawful, 271. 
Certainty, moral, what it is, 286. 
Chance, the Impotence of it, 143. 4 
Charity, the excellence of that Virtue, 8r. Ts Chriſt's 
Kew Commandment, 170, 174. A Remedy againit 
Envy 
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Envy and Pride, 172. Cenſoriouſneſs, 173. Malice and 
Revenge, 174. The want of it a Forfeiture of God's 
Pardon, 180. Chearfulneſs a neceſſary Quality of it, 
187. How to be exercis'd, 181, & ſeg. Should be 
rather a Proviſion than a Relief, 21 2. 

Chaſtity the moſt powerful of all chriſtian Virtues, 99. 
Helps to it, 109, 110. An Inſtance of it in a Nico- 
median Prince, 110. | 

Chriſtian Life influenc'd by common Life, 152. Its 
Qualities, 329. | 

Chriſtianity the beſt-natur'd Inſtitution, 275. | 

Churches, the Ladies dreſs for them, 44. 

Clamour ſucceſsful, in Women, and why, 162. 

Clearneſs, the Cauſe of it in thinking, 352. What 
moſt conduces to it, 325. 

Clemency, the Abuſe of it, 84. 

Cloiſters, the Virginity of them not Praiſe-worthy, 100. 

Company, good againſt Lewdneſs, 111. 

Compaſſion bred by Charity, 171. 

Contemplation, what requiſite to it, 298. 

Contradiction, Men delight in it, 295. 

Converſation gay and merry, the Danger of it, . 

Coſtly Apparel, when criminal, 68. | 

Curioſity, too much of it criminal, 135. How it 
ſhould be employ'd, 137, & %. Vicious when it 
inquires into the Works of the Creation with a Spi- 
rit of Scepticiſm, 145. Begot by Envy and Idle- 
neſs, 147. A Cauſe of Scandal, 263. 

Cuſtom not to be our Guide in giving Alms, 202. The 
Miſchiefs of it, 278. : 


| 


D. 


Dancing, the Uſe and Abuſe of it, 41. 

David's Wickedneſs after his Adultery, 103, 
Decency makes Converſation uſeful, 84. | 
Debates, religious, with what Animoſity carry 'd on, | 
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Debtors, the Uncharitableneſs of uſirg them ill, 190. 
Directions for their giving Alms, 207, 

Defamation, thoſe that are guilty of it fear it moſt, 
233. Pride a great Cauſe of it, 239, Moſt ſcan- 
dalous in Men otherwiſe virtuous, 254. 

Delicacy neceſſary in the uſe of Wit, 37. 

Deſigning Perſons hateful, 322. 

Detraction never carried to ſuch an Extravagance, as 
now, 227. A flat Contradiction to Charity, 7b:g. 
Various Kinds of it, 230, & eq. Blameable when 
true, 236. Envy a great Promoter of it, 239. The 
poor Gains that is made of it, 265. 

Diſcourſe, how ſpoil'd by Affectation, 341. 

Diſcretion, what is imply'd i in it, 82. The Advantages 
of it, 84. It conſiſts in timing things, $5. How to 
be obſerv'd in Acts of Charity, 210. 

Diſputation, the common Rules perplexing, 318, 

Diſtinction to be obſerv d between the Good and Bad, 132. 

Divinity, Sophiſticators of it ſeduce Women, 155. 

Doctor and Plowman, in what the Difference between 
them conſiſts, 290. 

Dreſs, the Deſign of it, 43. Errors in it, 44, & /eg. 
Regulated by wiſe States, 46. Affectation in it miſles 
its End, 5 1. Rules for it out of Scripture, 53. Rich 
Clothes not forbidden, ibid, Neatneſs commendable, 
63. Criminal if it tempts, though without Deſign, 
65. Time not to be waſted about it, 67. The Power 
of it, 70. 

Drinking, the Beaſtlineſs of it in Women, 121, and 
the Danger, 122. 

Dryden, Verſes of his againſt Women, 2. 

Duelliſts in a State of Damnation, 177. 

Dunners, how ſcandalous to the Great, 47. 


E. 


Earth, the Swiftneſs of its Motion, 143. 
Eaſineſs of Temper as bad as Inflexibility, 15 5. 


Edy- 


AN 


IND E x 


Education, the Miſchief of its Prejudices in Religion, 
154. How Women may be improv'd by it, 276. 

Eloquence, the beſt, in what it conſiſts, 329. 

Employment neceſſary for the Great, 9. A Duty in all, 19. 

Emulation in Virtue recommended, 344. 

Enemies to be belov'd, 174, 197. | 

Envy its own Puniſhment, 222. The baſeſt of all 
Crimes, 223. No body will own it, 222. 


Equivalent, Converſation ſo, as well as Commerce, 310. 


Eſtates, Ladies ſhould be acquainted with their Hus- 
bands, 13. 

Eftraterie, of vicious Women, not to be corrected by 
Lectures, 124. 

Examples, the Force of them, 244. 

Experiments, upon others Fame, dangerous, 234. 

Expoſtulations on the Duty of Charity, 220, 221. 

Eye and Hand to be kept chaſte, 107. 


F. 


Faith, its Objects as rationally proved as thoſe of Sci- 
ence, 287, Has a Mixture of the Will, 288, 

Fall of others ought to excite our Pity, 338. 

Fame, publick, the Meaſure of Good and Evil, 151. 
How dear it ſhould be to every one, 228. How 
the Great have courted it, 228. 

Family, not to be neglected for the Poor, 189. 

Fancy, not to be indulg'd in Uncleanneſs, 107. The 
Tyrant of Luſt, 128. Of Women, how ill em- 

ploy'd, 3 40. | 


Faſhions, the Cauſe of Vanity in Dreſs, 47. Follow'd 


in Worſhip, 82. 

Faſts, how abus'd, 24. | 

Faults of others are ſometimes to be publiſh'd, 237. 
But not lightly, 24.3. 

Filthy Diſcourſe criminal, 108. 

Flattery dangerous to Women, 122, 


Foppery avoided not for the Sin but the Folly of it, 45, 5 2. 
Foppiſh 


IN PDP E X. 


iſh Airs impudent in 1 126. 

Fortune no Plea for Idleneſs, 8. Good of Things not 
to be proud of, 335. 

French Authors, how they abuſe the Women, 3. 

French Ladies, the great Freedom they take,” 120. 

Friends, their Advice of great Advantage, 293. 

Friendſhip with the wicked ſcandalous among the Pagans; 
132. 


Frugality, decent, a Virtue, 95. A Duty for the ſake 


of Charity, 2 12. 
6. 


Galant Authors, the Danger of reading them, 17. 

Gaming, how far allowable in Women, 40. How it 
provokes Anger, 169. The Gains to be given to 
the Poor, 205. 

Genius to be conſulted, 290. 

God, the Neceſſity of his Being prov'd, 314, Cg. 

Goodneſs makes all other Perfections excellent, 224. 

Government for the Good of the People, 136. 

Grammar, Ladies ſhould learn it, 11. May do it in 
Engliſh Books, 331. 

3 and Love to God, Expreſſions of them, 218, 


219. 
Grudging ſpoils Charity, 187. 
H. 


Hannibal, his Saying of Marcellui's Perverſeneſs, 261 + 
Hatred not ſo baſe as Envy, 222. 
Haughtineſs in Almſgiving condemn'd, 215. 
Heaven a Scene of Content, 166. 
Herbert, Mr. his Saying of Talkativeneſs, 116. 
Hiſtory ſhould be read by Ladies, 13, 14. 

Honour, miſtaken Notions of it, 10, The Miſchief 
they have done, 228. 
Houfekeepers, poor, the beſt Objects of Charity, 203. 

| Hums- 
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Humility, the diſtinguiſhing Character of good Miniſters, 
150. The moſt excellent Cure for Anger, 167. 
Two ſorts of it, 331. EL 

Humour muſt never be our Guide, 80. 

Husband, ſecond, when not to be marry'd, 15 1. 

Husbands not to be engaged by Dreſs, 64, 


Hypocriſy in Scandal, 27 3. 
J. 


Ideas, what is underſtood by them, 304. How we are 
deceived in them, 306. How to govern them, 307. 

Idleneſs, the Sin of it, 5. All the Chriſtian Virtues 
againſt it, 7. 

Jealouſy, the Torments of it, 127. 

Jeſus Chriſt, his Life, a glorious Recommendation of 
Charity, 217. 

Jewels, to wear them not finful, 55. 

Jews, the Proportion of their Charity to their Eſtates, 
213. 

Impiety increas'd by Defamation, 244. 

Ignorance, the Mother of Vice, 277. 

Impudence in Women, the great Vice and Deformity of 
it, 121, 123. 

Indiſcretion as deſtructive to Reputation as Guilt, 134, 

Induſtry of vicious People to corrupt others, 279. 

Infidelity and Uncleanneſs go together, 129. 

Informer, in what an odious Character, 271. 

Injuries to Reputation the worſt of any, 229. 

Inquiſitiveneſs into other Mens Affairs condemn'd, 169. 

Intereſt, worldly, the great Argument, 322. 

Invention, what is its Office, 3 10. ; 

Judging ill of our Neighbour, the Fault of it, 247, & jeg. 

Judgment of the Great Day not to be anticipated, 262, 

Judgment, what it is deceived by, 299. Ariſes from 
Compariſon of Ideas, 308. 

Juſtice, when it may ceaſe to be reſpected, 82, How 
it has relation to Charity, 194. | 

Know- 


IN D Ex. 


13 
Knowledge defin d, 285. 
» L. 
Labour, a Command and Puniſhment, 33. A Remedy 


againſt Luſt, 109. 

Ladies, Inſtructions for their Reading and Studies, 1 2. 

Lady, a great one drew her Husband's Writings, 1 2. 

Language often in fault when we think Ideas are, 30g. 

Languages a neceſſary Accompliſhment for Ladies, 15. 

Languiſhing Air ſinful, 126. | 

Laughing, heed to be taken init, 266. An Attendant 
to Vanity, 340. : 

Law, how far Ladies ſhould acquaint themſelves with 
it, 12. . 

Levelling Principles, how far every one is ſubject to 
them, 225. 

Libellers, how they fin againſt Charity, 173. 

Liberality, a neceflary Qualification of Charity, 190. 

Liberty, the Love of it rewarded with Fame, 228, 

Library, Ladies, the Deſign of it, 1, 4. 

Lightneſs of Carriage criminal, 124. 

Liſtners condemn'd, 1 36. 

Litigiouſneſs, how blameable in Miniſters, 197. 

Looking-Glaſs the Womens Guide, 340. 

Love, lawful, muſt not be us'd immoderately, 100. 

Lucifer's Envy loſt him Heaven, 225. 

Ludicrous Terms, the only way of Reproof, 114, 

Luſt, the Filthineſs of it, 101. 

Lycurgus his Saying about Levelling, 255. 

Lyes, our modern Libellers great Dealers in them, 231. 

Lying Spirit gone out among us, 273. 


"© 
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* 


M. 


Mgaificence in Ads of Charity condemn'd, 187, 200. 
, Man, 


IN D E x 


Man, how wonderfully he is made, 137, 138. An 
Enemy to God by his Works, 175. What a De- 
pendent he is on God, 218. 

Man-haters, 240. 


Manſlaughter too ſoft a Name and Puniſhment for Mur- 
ar, 177. 


Marriage hallow'd by Chriſt into a Myſtery, 103. The 
Abuſe of it, 113, 

Maſon the Preacher, Women ſeduc'd by him, 155. 

Meditation burdenſom to Nature, 298. 

Meekneſs a Woman's beſt Ornament, 75, 153, & /e9. 

Men as well as Women faulty in revealing Secrets, 119. 

Mercy without Alms a Duty, 199. Whatare the Works 
of it, 11d. 

Merry Humours will be gratify'd at any Expence, 236. 

Microſcopes, what wonderful things to be view'd with 
them, 145. 

Mien, Gravity injoin'd in it by Scripture, 151, 

Milton, Verſes of his againſt Women, 2. 

Mind to be adorn'd before the Body, 74. Its Great- 
neſs conſiſts in wiſhing the Happineſs of others, 223. 

Miſerable not to be inſulted, 337. : 

Miſtreſs of a Family ſhould be frugal, 96. 

Mode in Dreſs not to be avoided but moderated, 59, 
& eg. 

Moderation, the great Virtue of it, 18 1. 

Modeſty, the great Grace and Virtue of it, 115. It wins 
more than Beauty, 127. A Branch of Sobriety, 135. 

Monkiſh Foundations no AQs of Charity, 200. 

Moon, its Extent and Diſtance from the Earth, 139, 
eg. ; 

Moral Philoſophy, Ladies ſhould be taught it, 18. 

Mortifications corporal, too much inſiſted on by the 
Papiſts and others, 110. : 

Murder, the great Sin of it, 177. Not puniſt'd ſe- 
verely enough, ibid. | 

Muſick, the Danger and Uſe of it, 16, & /. 


Naked- 


IN D E x. 


N. 


Nakedneſs not to be expos'd orpry'd into, 15 2. 

Nature, human, delights in Charity, 208. Unwilling 
to own its Ignorance, 327. 

Naylor the Quaker, his Blaſphemies, 155. 

Nebuchadnezzar puniſh'd for his Pride, 333. 

Neighbour, the Extenſiveneſs of our Love to him, 171. 
The Duty of our Concern for his Soul, 182. and for 
his Body, 184, and Eſtate, 185. and Reputation, 193. 
St. Tames's Royal Law, 195. 

Niceneſs unneceſſary, a Fault, 30, 

Noiſy Nonſenſe of Men not to be ſuffer'd by Women, 
277. 


Novelty expected even in Leſſons of Religion, 78. 
O. 


Obedience of Wives made a Jeſt of, 93. Thought a 
great Hardſhip, ibid. 

Obſcurity affected, and why, 324. 

Offenders open, to be reprov'd, 248. 

Operas, the Danger of frequenting them, 17. 

Opinion governs the World, 250. 

Otway, Verſes of his againſt Women, 2, 3. 


P. 


Paint in Women, the Folly and Sin of it, 63. 

Parley mult be avoided by Women, 127. 

Partiality, every Man's to himſelf, 245, 250. 

Particles ill-as'd perplex Diſcourſe, 325. 

Paſſion inflam'd by Words, 167. Predominant in all, 319. 

Peace-making, the Duty of it, 196. 

Peeviſhneſs affected by Women, 91. 

Pity to the Poor, the Duty of it, 206, 'To our Neigh- 
bours Faults, 259, 


Phocion, 
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IN VDE X. 

Phacion, his Advice againſt Haſtineſs, 168, 

Play-houſe Diſcipline, what a help to Impudence, 1 20. 

— how far Ladies ſhould be indulg'd in theſt udy 
of, 17. 

Poor — be inſulted when reliev'd, 214. 

Poverty fins againſt Chaſtity as well as Riches, 10g. 

Praiſe, Mens Averſion to it, 272. 

Prayer for thoſe that labour, 34. For the Rich, 35. 
Againſt Vanity, 95. For Purity of Mind, 96. A 
Remedy againſt Luſt, 112. Againſt Anger, 169. 
Charity one of its Wings, 206. 

Preachers, their Railing uncharitable a damnable Sin, 


175 d 
Pride, the Greatneſs of the Sin, 332. Its Puniſhment,, 


333. Folly, 334. The Neceſſity of flying it, 


336. When a Virtue, 344. Hard to carry it even 
between the two kinds of it, ibid. 


Principles of Women vitiated by Men, 129. 

Prodigality a Companion of Idleneſs, 23. 

Pronunciation, where it takes more than good Senſe, 
330. 

"4 18" of Charity conſider'd, 213, 214. 

Proſtitutes, their Slavery and Wretchedneſs, 1 27. 

Prudence, a Qualification more neceſſary than Wit, 37. 

As requiſite as Innocence, to preſerve the Ladies 
Characters for Virtue, 134. The uſe of it in Cha- 
rity, 190. The great Improvement of our Under- 
ſtanding, 306. 

Puritans, their Law againſt Adulterers, 105, 


Q. 


Quakers, their Miſtake in Dreſs, gz, Their Error 
about Womens preaching, 117. Expect Reverence 


tho” they will not pay it, 150. 
Qualities of the Mind got, like Habits of the Body, by 
uſe, 76. 
Quality, the Crime of making an Idol of it, 341- 
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IND E x. 
Quarrels arifing from Detraction, the terrible Effects of 
them, 230, 275. 
Queen Mary, her divine Character for Charity to Mens 
Souls, 183. 
Quiet Spirit, the Praiſes of it, o. 


R. 


Railing, the Offence of it, 272, & ſeq. A common 
Vice, ibid. 

Reaſon, Human, very ſhallow, 292. Cannot be en- 
groſs d, 293. Refers to Revelation, 304. What 
it requires of us, 313. 

Reaſoning defin'd, 303, The uſe of it, 304. Rules 
for it, 311, & ſeg. 

Recreations, the Uſe and Danger of them, 38, 41. 

Reformation of Manners, the Piety of that Deſign, 183. 

Religion, none without Virtue, 79. Tainted by Scan- 
dal, 235. 

Reports Defamatory, Reflexions on them, 230. How 
. they ſpread, 245. 

Reproach, the fear of it the Cauſe of Sin, 253. 

Reproof, when lawful, 271. 

Revelation to be preferr'd to Reaſon, 284. 

Revenge, a moſt wicked and miſchievous Paſſion, 17 

Reverence due to Miniſters, 150. When they forfeit 
it, ibid. 

Revilers, half. witted People, 25 3. 

Rhetorick, taught us by Nature, 323. The Deſign 
of it, 394. — 

Riches, no Sin to lay them up, 56. 

Robbers may give Alms, 201. 

Roman Ladies not allow'd to talk in publick, 116, 

Rule, the beſt, of Reaſon and Religion, 80. 


8. 


Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, too much expos'd to 
Adulterers and Whoremongers, 106, | 


Saturn, 
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Saturn, Planet, its Bigneſs and Diſtance from the Earth, 
141. 


| Satire, more effectual than Inſtruction towards a Refor- 


mation, 114. 

Scandal, the damnable Sin of it, 173. 

Scandalous Chronicles among the Great, 118. 

Science, what it 1s, 288. | 

Seat, a fine one deſcrib'd, 139, & eg. 

Secrets reveal'd by Women, 119, Ke Of State not 
to be officiouſly pry'd into, 135. 

Self love, inconſiſtent with Charity, 198. The Root 
and Fruit of it, 338. | | 

Servants, how they ſhou'd ſpend their Time, 32, 

Senſes, their Light fallacious, 287. 

Shamefacedneſs, the Beauty of it in Women, 115, 

Shew, Women miſ-led by it, 279. 

Silence in Churches, enjoin'd Women by the Goſpel, 
117. An excellent Remedy againſt Cenſure, 269. 

Sin, the Spitefulneſs of it, 133. Shou'd create Shame, 
149. The moſt fertile Womb of it, 253. How 
occaſion'd by Pride, 332. 

Singularity, the Pride of it, 59. | 

Slander, the great Vice of it, 118. It grows in all 
Souls, 235. A Weed of the quickeſt Growth, 243+ 

Sobriety of the Soul, in what it conſiſts, 331. 

Society with the Wanton to be avoided, 132. 

Socrates, what he ſaid of his own Knowledge, 119. 

Solomon, his Deſcription of Diſcretion, 84. His diſtin- 
guiſhing Character of a fooliſh Woman, 164. | 

Sophiſms, of the Heart and Head, 318. 

Sots, their Company to be avoided, 24. 

Souls of Women neglected for their Bodies, 130. 

Spelling, Faults in it eaſily corrected, 330. 

Spirit, in what the Greatneſs of it conſiſts, 160. The 
Happineſs of a contented one, 178. 

Stars, their Magnitude and Diſtance from the Earth, 
142, & ſeg. 

State-Juglers, afraid of being obſerv'd, 136. 

Statue, 


Inu p K. 
Statue, a fine one, preferable to a fine fooliſh Woman, 


Stile, every Author has ſomething remarkable in it, 3 26. 
Strength, every one ſhould conſult his own, 292. 

Subjection of Women, its Expediency, 159. 

Sun, its Bigneſs and Diſtance from the Earth, 1 40, & ſeg. T 

Superiors, the Reſpe& due to them, 148. 

Swearing in Women, the Shame and Sin of it, 121. 

Syllogiſm, 318. 


V 
T. V: 


TFalebearer not to be ſuffer'd, 169. 
Talkativeneſs, the great Weakneſs of it, 36, 116, 117. 
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A Cauſe of Defamation, 242. V: 
Tattling, ſupported by Scandal, 118, 241. Scandalous, V; 
247. | 
Teachers of Novelty, apt to ſeduce Women, 155. : vi 
Temper, Women ſhould have a great Guard upon it, FI 
2. The value of a malleable one, 159. vi 
Temptation, by Dreſs criminal, 98. Not to be argu d a 
with, 108, 109. 8 | Vi 
Terms, Miſtakes in them the Cauſe of Debate, 315. ; 
Termagant Spirit, finful, 94. Vi 
Time, to be improv'd and accounted for, 22. Miſ- Ur 
employ'd by great Men, 25. How ſpent by vain Ur 
Ladies, 27. Directions for them, 29, 30. 55 
Tongue, the Leproſy of it apt to ſpread, 255. Men g 
loth to be cur'd of it, 264. 
Tradeſmen, the Folly and Sin of their being idle, 10, 1 1. Un 
"Treaſures in Heaven, laid up by Charity on Earth, 186. bv, 
& eg. 221. Vo 
Trencher Gueſts, great Detractors, 241. Vo 


Triflers to be avoided, 24. 
Trinity, Reflexions on the Myſtery of it, 284. 
Truſt, Prejudices of all Kinds taken up upon it, 250. 
Truth, of our Neighbour not to be faid at all times, W. 
259. The Object of our Underſtanding, 28 3. Its — 
Followers 


nnn 
Followers deſpis'd, 294. It makes a Contraction of 
Thought, 296. Why we ſhould be in love with it, 
301. Offends the Great, 302. It is but one, 3 20. 
Qur preſent Intereſt to ſearch after it, 321. 
Tyrants and their Miniſters, why they deſpiſe Fame, 228. 


V. 


Vain Men moſt pleas'd with Scandal, 2 39. 

Vanity of Dreſs, 62. Love ſometimes kindled by Va- 
nity, 125. It ſpoils the Duty of Almſgiving, 205. 
May help to cure Envy, 226. Of Authors, 338. 
How it expoſes Women, 339. 

Variety gives Beauty to the intellectual as well as mate- 
rial World, 290. 

Vicious Perſons, when no Objects of Charity, 203, 
211. Always in alarm, 257. 

Virginity a great Help to a religious Life, 160, 101. 
Forced Virginity not meritorious, 26:4. 

Virtue, at firſt more eaſily kept by Women than loſt, 123. 

Virtues loſe their Power for want of Conduct, 83, We 
ſhou'd not be proud of them, 335. 

Viſits, unneceſſary ones ſinful, 27. 

Uncleanneſs, the Parent of all Sins, 104. 

Underſtanding, the Meekneſs of it explain'd, 1 54. The 

Extent of it, 282. Sufficiently illuminated, 28 5. Muſt 
not be complain'd of, 295. How to examine it, 296. 
To improve it, 301. | | 

Univerſe made for Man, the leaſt thing God has done 
for him, 145. 

Voice, regulated by Modeſty, 115. 

Volatileneſs of Thought, very pernicious, 297. 


W. 


Wantonneſs in Women ſpoils Beauty and Wit, 132. 

Wicked People would have their Relations Virtuous, 86. 

Wilfal People never pity'd, 197. : 
Will, 


I'm D K. 
Will, Meekneſs of it, explain d, 157. Whence it: 


Irregularities proceed, 299. 

Wit, the Character of it affected by both Sexes, 36. 
When moſt miſapply'd, 267. 

Wiſdom, preferable to Beauty in Marriage, 50. 

Wives may take more Liberty in Dreſs than Virgins, 64. 
But not to the Prejudice of their Husbands, 71, 72. 
What will render them amiable to them, 88. 

Women, a great Injuſtice to have Books of Knowledge 
kept from them, 1. Verſes againſt them, 2, 3. How 
_— by French Authors, 3, 4. Incline to be idle, 

Should not be talkative, 115. They rival one 
— in Dreſs, 131. Moſt expos'd to Cenſure, 
132. Seduc'd by ill Preachers, 154, & /eg. The 
Coolneſs of their Conſtitution, 162. Apt to delight 
in Scandal, 256. Curioſity their worſt Character, 
265. In what unjuſtly call'd the weaker Sex, 276. 
Take up Religion as a Mode, 280. 

World, viſible, the Miracles of it, 138, /g. 

Worſhip, publick, Indecencies of Ladies in it, 82. The 
Reverence that ſhould be obſerv'd in it, ibid. 

Writing, the true End of it, 327. Little difference 
between that and Speaking, 330. | 


X. 
Aantippe, a Plague to her Husband Socrates, 163. 

Z. 
Zeal promotes Scandal, 25 2. Apt to out-run Know- 


ledge, 281. 


Zeno, his Definition of Modeſty, 1 7 What he ſaid 
to a talkative Vouth, 117. ail 
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